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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  revival  of  learning  which  had 
made  a  conliderable  progrefs  in 
this  kingdom  at  the  death  of 
king  Edward  the  fixth,  met  with  a  very 
fevere  check  from  the  conduct  of  his 
lifter  and  luce  ell  or  queen  Mary.  The 
intemperate  zeal,  which  that  princefi,  on 
her  acceffion  to  the  throne*  exerted  for 
the  re^eftablilhment  of  popery*  and  her 
violent  perfecution  of  the  proteftants, 
forced  many  of  her  moft  learned  fubjedfts 
to  feek  for  an  afylum  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  whilft  thole  few  who  remained  at: 
home,  dared  not  any  longer  continue 
their  literary  purfuits*  for  fear  of  being 
either  looked  upon  as  heretics,  or  fuf4 
pefted  of  dilaffeftion  and  contriving  ma¬ 
chinations  for  the  fubverfion  of  govern-4 
ment. 

Happily  however  the  ftorm  which 
thus  overwhelmed  the  ftate  of  letters  in 
England,  and  ftrongly  threatened  its 
fpeedy  deftruflion,  was  unexpectedly 
difperfed,  and  ended  with  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  No  fooner  had  Elizabeth, 
who  was  herfelf  an  excellent  fcholar, 
Yol.  L  *  a  mounted 
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mounted  the  throne,  than  (lie  flood 
forth  the  patronefs  of  learning,  and  re¬ 
moved  every  obftacle  to  the  literary 
purfuits  of  her  people*  By  her  the  {In¬ 
dent  was  eonflantly  encouraged  and  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  men  of  found  erudition 
affidtioufly  fought  for,  and  promoted  to 
the  higheft  offices  and  preferments  in 
church  and  ft  ate* 

At  this  aufpicious  period,  a  fet  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  great  abilities,  many  of  them 
{indents  in  the  inns  of  court,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  finely  of  the  antiquities 
and  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  a  tafte  at 
that  time  very  prevalent,  wifely  forefee- 
ing  that  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
thofe  requisites,  a  thorough  underhand- 
ing  of  the  laws  of  their  native  country 
'  could  not  be  attained. 

For  the  better  carrying  on  this  their 
laudable  purpofe,  they  about  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  formed  themfelves  into  a  college 
or  fociety  under  the  protection  of  that 
great  patron  of  letters  Matthew  Parker, 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  laid  down 
the  neceffary  rules  for  their  conferences 
and  conduft. 

Their  method  of  proceeding  appears 
to  have  been  this  :  At  every  meeting 
two  of  the  body  being  appointed  propo- 

fltors 
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fitors  and  moderators  gave  out  one  f 
or  more  queftions  as  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  upon  which  each  member  was  ex¬ 
ported  at  the  fubfequent  meeting,  either 
to  deliver  in,  a  diflertation  in  writing,  or 


to  (peak  his  opinion  :  and  in  order  there¬ 
unto  a  copy  of  each  queftion  was  fent  to 
inch  members  as  happened  to  be  abfent. 
The  opinions  Ipoken  were  carefully 
taken  down  in  writing  by  the  fecretary, 
and,  together  with  the  differtations  deli¬ 
vered  in,  after  they  had  been  read  and 
confidered,  carefully  depofited  in  their 
archives  This  lbciety  daily  encreal- 
ing  by  an  acceffion  of  new  and  learned 
members,  feveral  of  whom  were  perfons 
of  high  rank  and  diftingiiifhed  abilities, 
they  entertained  fome  thoughts  of  evert¬ 
ing  a  library,  and  obtaining  for  them-* 
lelves  a  charter  of  incorporation,  under 
the  ftile  of  "The  Academy  for  the  Study  of 
Antiquity  and  Hijiory  founded  by  fueen 
Elizabeth .  A  petition  for  that  purpofe, 
together  with  reafons  for  inch  an  efta* 


blifhment,  were  actually  delivered  to  the 
queen  ||  ;  but  this  project,  for  what  rea- 


*  Fauftina,  E.  v. 

t  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  his  preface  to  the  Law  Terms 
tells  us,  that  two  queftions  were  propofed  at  every  meeting; 
hut  this  mud  be  a  miftake,  for  feveral  of  the  fummonfes, 
mention  one  queltion  only. 

J  Fauflina,  E.  v. 

|  See  the  Fetition  and  Reafons,  poftea  vol.  II.  p.  324.  • 
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Tons  we  are  not  told,  unhappily  mifcar31 
ried.  The  fociety  however  continued 
in  a  flourifliing  condition  until  the  year 
1604,  when,  many  of  their  chief  fup- 
porters  dying*  particularly  their  feeond 
great  patron  archbifliop  Whitgift,  and 
the  jealouly  of  king  James  the  firli  fill- 
peeling  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
his  government*  their  meetings  were  dift 
continued. 

About  fourteen  years  after*  fome  of 
the  old  members,  together  with  feveral 
of  the  mod  eminent  lawyers  of  that  time* 
renewed  the  affemblv  of  the  lociety:  and 
they  having  formed  fome  rules  for  their 
governance,  and  refolved  not  to  meddle 
either  with  matters  of  ft  ate  or  religion* 
propofed  two  queftions  to  be  difeuffed  at 
their  next  meeting.  But  before  the 
time  fixed  on  for  that  purpole,  they  re¬ 
received  notice  that  his  then  majefty  took 
a  diflike  to  the  fociety,  he  not  being  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  refolved  to  decline 
all  matters  of  ft  ate,  whereupon  their  in¬ 
tended  meeting  was  ftopt  and  the  fociety 
diflolved  f. 

On  this  event  their  papers  became 
difperfed;  but  fortunately  a  confiderable 
part  of  them,  together  with  feveral  of 
their  notes  and  obfervations,  icon  after 
falling  into  Mr.  Camden’s  hands,  were 
by  him  depofited  in  the  Cotton  library. 

*  4 

t  Preface  to  Spelmart  on  the  Law  Terms. 
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Tranfcripts  of  feme  few  of  thefe  difler- 
tations  were  taken  by  die  learned  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith  in  order  for  publication  ; 
but  he  dying,  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne  the  celebrated 

*  •  s 

antiquary,  who  in  the  year  1720  printed 
them  at  Oxford  in  one  volume  octavo, 
under  the  title  of  A  Collection  of  Curious 
Difcourfes  written  by  eminent  Antiquaries 
upon  fever  a  l  Heads  in  our  Engl  if  Anti¬ 
quities 

The  favourable  reception  which  that 
work  met  with  from  the  public,  and  the 
eagernefs  wherewith  all  the  copies  were 
immediately  bought  up,  determined 
him  to  put  out,  as  foon  as  his  leifure  per¬ 
mitted,  anew  edition  of  thofe  difcourfes, 
with  the  addition  of  feme  others.  But 
his  prior  engagements  to  the  prefs  un¬ 
avoidably  delayed  the  execution  of  fo 
laudable  a  deflgn,  till  death  put  an  end 
to  all  his  learned  labours. 

The  editors  have  now  prefumed,  not 
only  to  execute  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Hearne,  but  to  go  further,  and  to  throw 
together  and  offer  to  the  public  at  one 
view,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
difcourfes  written,  or  delivered  by  the 
founders  of  the  fociety  of  Englifli  anti¬ 
quaries,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  have  been 

*  They  confifted  only  of  the  firft  forty-eight  difcourfes; 

Which  are  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work* 

7  able 
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able  to  meet  with  them,  as  well  fuch  at 
have  been  heretofore  printed,  as  thofe 
remaining  in  manufcript,  the  originals  of 
many  of  which  are  at  prefent  preferved 
in  the  Cottonian- and  Harleiau  libraries. 


To  thefe  they  have  added,  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  work,  a 
curious  tract  explaining  the  manner  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  court  mili¬ 
tary  touching  the  ufe  and  bearing  of 
coats  of  arms— a  defence  of  the  jurifdic- 
tioii  of  the  earls  marfhaPs  court,  by  Di% 
Plot— and  Mr.  Cooke's  treatife  on  the 
unlawfulnels  and  wickednefs  or  a  Duello* 


They  have  alio  fubjoinecl  to  the  appendix 
a  lift  of  the  names  of  thofe  perfons  who 
were  members  of  the  college  of  anti¬ 
quaries  at  its  primary  inftitution,  and 
authors  of  any  difcourfes  printed  in  this 
collection,  together  with  feme  hiftorical 
account  of  them  and  their  works. 

To  this  undertaking  the  editors  have 
been  encouraged  and  perfuaded  by  many 

of  their  learned  friends,  on  whole  advice 

• 

and  opinions  they  have  the  firmeft  relfe 
ance,  and  they  flatter  themfelves  with 
the  hopes  that  their  prefent  endeavours, 
and  the  method  they  have  purfued,  wilj 
prove  acceptable  to  the  public,  to  whole 
candour  and  favour  this  work  is  fub- 
mitted. 
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Mr.  HEARNE’s  PREFACE 


TO  THE  FORMER  EDITION. 

§.  i.  A  SI  was  lately  difcourfing  with 

fome  learned  friends  about  our 
Englifh  antiquities,  they  were 
pleafed,  among  other  things,  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  fome  helps  that  might  render 
the  ftudy  of  them  much  more  eafy  than  it 
appeared  to  them,  at  that  time,  to  be  :  and 
they  fuggefted,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
put  out  a  book  to  Ihew  the  methods  that  are 
to  be  followed  in  this  ftudy,  .and  to  explain 
the  abbreviations  or  contractions  in  old  mar¬ 
bles,  coins,  and  MSS.  They  were  fo  can¬ 
did  as  to  recommend  the  talk  to  me.  But  I 
was  too  cbnfcious  of  my  own  inabilities  to 
engage  in  an  undertaking,  which  requires  a 
very  great  capacity  and  much  reading.  But 
though  I  thought  it  prudent  to  wave  what  I 
am  by  no  means  equal  to,  yet  I  cannot  but 
make  this  general  obfervation  with  refpect  to 
infcriptians,  coins,  and  MSS.  that  Inch  as 
have  a  genius  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities  will 
find  it  much  more  ufeful  to  obferve  their 


Experience 
and  practice 
the  bell 
helps  in  ex¬ 
plaining 
antiquity. 
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And  that 
even  in  the 
opinion  of 
.the  befr  an¬ 
tiquaries. 
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own  method,  than  to  be  guided  altogether 
by  the  prefcriptions  of  others.  General  rules 
may  be  laid  down  about  abbreviations  and 
the  different  ways  of  writing  ;  but  fuch  rules 
will  be  found  to  fail  very  often,  and  expe¬ 
rience  and  practice  muff  be  the  heft  helps  ill 
explaining  the  mod:  difficult  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  without  a  flavifh  regard  to  fet  rules 
laid  down  even  by  the  heft  matters. 

§.  2.  Nor  is  this  opinion  the  refult  only 
of  fancy.  Many  noted  antiquaries  were  of 
the  fame  mind.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  have 
fo  many  different  explications  of  the  very 
fame  monuments,  whether  MSS.  ftones  or 
coins.  And  thofe  too  fupported  wTith  ex¬ 
cellent  learning ;  fq  as  even  all  thofe  expli¬ 
cations  will  inftrudt  and  inform,  as  well  as 
divert  the  reader.  I  need  not  mention  the 
different  interpretations  of  the  Fajli  Capita- 
Uni ;  nor  the  deputes  that  have  happened 
about  the  famous  Parian  Chronicle  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Selden  was  not  a 
a  little  diicompofed,  becaufe  Mr.  Lydiat  had 
fhewed  a  more  accurate  fkin  in  chronological 
controverfies  than  himfelf,  as  jofeph  Scaliger 
was  iikewife  much  moved,  upon  the  very 
fame  account  of  Mr.  Lydiat’s  knowledge. 
But  deputes  of  this  nature  prove  of  mod  ler- 
vice  when  they  are  managed  without  ran- 
•four.  Accordingly,  we  have  always  feep, 
that  writers  of  candour  have  not  only  obtain- 
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e'd  univerfal  refpeO:,  but  have  had  a  particular 
influence  upon  their  readers.  Yet  warm  ani- 
madverfions  and  refledtions  are  certainly 
fometimes  requifife,  efpecially  when  thole 
of  the  contrary  lide  iheW  fuch  a  behaviour, 
as,  perhaps,  nothing  may  reclaim  them  but 
fharp  and  fevere  returns.  For  this  reafon 
another  kind  of  ufage  would  be  uncharitable^ 
and  unchriflian.  Wile  men  have  always 
thought  fo,  and  they  have,  therefore,  upon 
occafion,  afforded  no  better  reception  to  fcur- 
rilous  and  proud  writers,  who  have  been 
fometimes  reclaimed  by  fuch  methods.  Bu & 
of  all  the  writers  that  fhewed  a  particular  art 
in  explaining  antiquity,  Peirelkius  was,  cer¬ 
tainly,  one  of  the  molt  happy.  He  was 
both  a  virtuous  and  a  learned  man.  And  as 
virtue  is  far  preferable  to  learning,  fo  it  gain¬ 
ed  him  a  very  diftinguilhing  refpect,  and 
made  his  learned  remarks  the  more  beneficial 
to  fuch  as  were  concerned  in  them.  He  was 
known  all  over  the  learned  world,  and  his 
judgment  was  as  univerfally  fought,  and 
when  given,  it  was  as  much  admired  and 
efteemed.  Camden  knew  of  none  fo  happy 
>n  the  unriddling  coins.  The  fame  was  at- 
tefted  of  him  with  refpedt  likewife  to  mar¬ 
bles,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  Of  this 
his  life,  excellently  well  written  by  Gaifen- 
dus,  is  fufficient  proof  Were  there  no  other 
inf  ance  of  his  fagacity,  his  bare  mtcrpreta- 

a  2  tion 
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tion  of  the  following  marks  upon  an  old 
Amethyft  (mentioned  in  the  faid  life  *)  is 

an  undeniable  argument. 

\ 

®  o  o  ©  ©  o  o  o  o  ©  © 

a  o  o 

Q  ©QOOO  o  o  o  0  o 

a 

This  had  puzzled  all  that  had  feen  it. 
But  as  loon  as  he  had  viewed  it,  he  recoR 
letted  with  himfelf,  that  the  marks  were  no¬ 
thing  but  holes  for  final!  nails,  which  had 
formerly  fattened  little  lamina ,  that  repre¬ 
sented  fo  many  Greek  letters,  placed  in  a 
contrary  order  from  that  in  vogue,  fo  as  to 
be  read  thus:  AIQCKOTPIAOT.  Which 
he  made  very  clear,  when  he  drew  lines  from 
one  hole  to  another  in  this  manner : 


According  to  his  opinion,  therefore,  this*" 
Diofcorides  was  the  famous  engraver  of  Au- 

o 

guftus,  and  the  letters  being  done  backwards 
(after  the  cuftom  of  engravers  when  an  im- 
preffion  is  to  be  made  afterwards)  and  the 
head  of  Solon  being  withall  exhibited  on  the. 
Amethyft,  it  will  (hew,  that  Auguftus  (pro¬ 
vided  he  gave  orders,  as  it  is  fuppofed  he 
did,  for  it)  ufed  it  as  a  feal,  and  that  he  was- 
a  particular  admirer  of  Solon,  and  the  laws- 
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eftablifhed  by  him.  Nor  did  Peirefklus  want 
authority  to  countenance  his  conjecture.  He 
produced  the  following  remains  of  an  ancient 
monument : 

°  O  0°  °°o  o  00  00  °  0  0  9 
®  00  o©o  O  o  o  o  o 

'jfhefe  marks  being  in  an  old  temple  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  he  rationally  concluded,  that  they 
were  originally  defigned  for  nails,  which  fixed 
fuch  1  etters  as  fignified  to  -whom  the  temple 
was  really  dedicated,  a  thing  frequent  in  old 
time,  that  no  body  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
reipecbto  be  paid  at  fuch  places.  Hereupon 
he  readily  explained  the  figures  thus : 


OV IO  PTH  AX 


He  might  have  ftrengthened  his  opinion  from 
other  monuments,  and  might,  withal!,  have 
made  it  plain,  that  the  nails  alfo  reprefented 
$  way  of  making  the  letters  then  much  in 
ufe.  For  which  we  have  even  fuch  forms  in 
old  coins,  particularly  in  the  Syriack  ones,' 
of  which  1  have  feen  feveral  formerly  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 


§„  Ti  .  t  i  -  Yet  a  particular  regard- 

.  3.  but  now  though  experience  onght  t‘0  be  ^ewel 
and  practice  be  the  beft  helps  for  the  P,TS  a  "much*  better 
interpretation  of  obfeure  monuments 
of  antiquity,  yet  at  the  fame  time  a 
particular  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  ]TnJ£t  b££“  fubliML 

fome 
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feme  writers,  who  have  laid  down  rules  fo? 
unriddling  fuch  kind  of  monuments.  Among 
which  we  ought  to  reckon  Urfatus,  Mabillon 
and  Montfaucon.  The  two  latter  have  pub- 
lilhed  many  curious  things  from  MSS.  and 
have  been  very  converfant  in  the  moft  dark 
things  of  that  nature.  And  the  former  laid 
out  moft  part  of  his  time  in  explaining  the 
hard  paffages  in  old  ftones  and  coins,  as  many 
others  belxdes  have  done.  When  Urfatus  is 
confulted,  Smetius  and  Gruter  mu  ft  like  wife 
be  conlidered,  there  being  feme  things  in  both 
that  do  not  occur  in  Urfatus.  Yet  after  all,, 
it  muft  be  noted,  that  a  much  better  account 
might  ftill  be  given  of  MSS.  ftones  and  coins, 
than  hath  yet  been  publilhed  by  any  writers 
whatfoever,  and  that  too  even  by  fome  of  our 
awn  countrymen.  We  have  rare  monuments 
of  antiquity,  brought  from  all  parts.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  collection  of  Greek 
MSS.  now  remaining,  for  the  number  of 
them,  than  our  Baroccian  one,  many  where¬ 
of  are  unpublifhed,  which,  neverthelefs, 
certainly  deferve  the  light,  and  then  an  op¬ 
portunity  might  be  taken  of  explaining  feve- 
ral  abbreviations  and  words,  not  taken  notice 
of  by  the  moft  diligent  fearchers  into  anti¬ 
quity. 

The  excellency  of  the  Ba-  §.  4.  There  is  no  occafion  to  en- 

roceian  colieftion  cf '  .  .  1  .  r  .  r  . 

Greek  mss.  fuffieientiy  large  111  the  commendation  or  the  laid 

known.  A  noble  defiga  .  1 1  r- *  1  r 

of  Dr.  un-ba^c’s  i  Barocaaa  collection,  became,  were 

there 
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there  no  other  proof  of  it,  the  goodnefs  there** 
of  might  be  ealily  learned  from  Mr,  Chih 
mead’s  catalogue,  as  alfo  from  divers  pieces 
that  have  been  made  publick  from  it  by  feve- 
ral  very  learned  men.  And  here  the  untime¬ 
ly  death  of  that  great  fcholar  Dr.  Gerard 
Langbaine  is  much  to  be  lamented,  who  had, 
with  very  great  induftry,  furveyed  all  our 
Oxford  libraries,  and  had  read  over,  with 
much  accuracy,  and  a  judgment  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  this  Baroccian  treafure,  and  had  ex¬ 
tracted  much  from  it  (as  he  had  from  other 
MSS.)  with  a  delign  to  print  fome  noble 
work.  This  work  was  to  contain  divers  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  was  to  conlilt  of  many  traCts  and 
fragments,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  fome- 
times  Englilh,  either  never  before,  or,  at 
lead:  very  imperfectly  printed,  as  well  in  la- 
cred  as  prophane  learning,  a  lpecimen  of 
which  delign  I  have  now  before  me,  being 
a  fragment  ofjofephus,  or  Caius,  or  rather 
Hippolytus’s  book  tvs  tclv  'ttclvtqs  ccItIocs* 
which  though  it  had  been  fet  out  before  by 
Hoefchelius,  and  is  fince  reprinted  according 
to  his  Ed.  by  Le  Moyne,  yet  what  the  Dr. 
hath  done  is  much  more  perfeCt,  and  far  fur- 
paffeth  the  performances  of  thofe  learned  edi¬ 
tors,  and  for  that  reafon  I  have  fubjoined  it 
to  this  work  *,  as  I  tranfcribed  it  many  years 
ago  in  my  collections. 

*  Appendix,  num.  IV, 
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Which  might  have  been 
fimfhed,  if  he  had  been 


M  R.' 
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.  Had  Dr.  Langbaine  had  the 


afHfied  bv  others.-  A  bet- 

J 

ter  provifion  ought  to  be 
anade  for  the  clergy. 


I  *  f  h 


affiflance  of  others,  there  is  no 
but  that  great  work,  I  have  men¬ 


tioned,  might  have  been  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  a  great  unhappinefs,  that 
learned  works  in  England  are,  generally,  the 
performances  of  nngie  perfons,  which  might, 
otherwife,  equal  any  thing  done  in  France, 
where,  of  late  years,  a  fociety  of  learned 
men  have  fet  out  fuch  exquifite  works,  as 
mu  ft  needs  be  always  admired,  which  w7as 
the  more  eafily  effected,  when  they  had  a 
moft  generous  prince  to  encourage  them,  who 
fpared  no  cofts  to  promote  all  manner  of  good 
learning  and  knowledge.  It  is  certain,  that 
no  kingdom  hath  produced  more  excellent 
fcholars  than  our  own ;  though  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  equally  certain,  that  multitudes  of 


them  have  not  been  able  to  exert  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  have  not  received  due  re¬ 
wards.  Men  of  abilities  fhould  join  to¬ 


gether,  and  large  ftipends  fhould  be  fet¬ 
tled  upon  them,  that  they  may  unani- 
moufiy  confpire  to  carry  on  the  intereft  of 
learning.  It  is  lamentable  to  confider  what 
a  poor  pittance  fome  of  the  clergy  have,  who 
are,  otherwife,  very  grave  and  learned  men. 
This  breeds  a  contempt,  and  makes  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind  defpife  and  neglect 
them.  It  Was  therefore  a  glorious  and  reli¬ 
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trious'*  work  of  K.  Tames  L  who  within  the 
fpace  of  one  year  caufed  churches  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  through  all  Scotland,  the  Highlands,  and 
the  borders,  worth  30  /.  a  year  a  peece,  with 
a  houfe  and  fome  glebe  land  belonging  to 
them;  which  30/.  a  year,  confidering  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  country,  and  the  modeft  ^ 
fafhion  of  minifters  living  there,  was  worth 
double  as  much,  as  any  where  within  an 
100.  miles  of  London.  This  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  be  imitated,  and  I  cannot  but  wifh, 
that  a  much  better  proviflon  were  made  for 
the  Engiifh  clergy  than  we  fee  there  is.  It 
is  a  deplorable  cafe,  and  what  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  moft  ferious  confideration, 
that  men  of  worth  and  parts  fhould  have  no 
more  than  five  marks,  or  five  pounds  a  year. 
There  are  fome  fuch  places  in  England.  For 
which  reafon  it  happens,  that  God  is  often 
little  better  known  there  than  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  prayers  of  the  common  people  be¬ 
ing  more  like  fpells  and  charms  than  devo¬ 
tion.  An  obferving  man  -f  notes,  that  the 
fame  blindnefs  and  ignorance  is  in  divers 
parts  of  Wales,  which  many  of  that  country 
do  both  know  and  lament.  And  what  a  zea- 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Rudierd  his  fpeech  in  behalf  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  of  parifhes  miferably  deftitute  of  inftrufiion, 
through  want  of  maintenance.  Confirmed  by  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  Bilhop  Jewel,  Mailer  Perkins,  and  Sir  H.  Spelman. 
Ox-1628.  4to.  p.  3. 

SirB.  Rudierd  loc.  cit.  p.  1. 
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Ions  author  tells  us  of  the  defects  of  his  own 
native  country  is  equally  remarkable.  Al¬ 
though  our  country  of  Lancashire  (fays  *  he) 
is  one  of  the  largeft  fires  in  this  kingdome ,  yet 
it  hath  for  the  publike  worfhip  of  God  onely  ' 
thirty  fix  parif  churches  within  the  large  cir¬ 
cuit  e  of  it ,  as  our  hiftories  few ,  and  fome  pa¬ 
rif  es  forty  miles  in  compafe  to  my  knowledge , 
whereas  fome  other  fires  not  much  larger  then 
one  divifion  or  hundred  of  Lancashire,  are 
knowne  and  recorded  to  have  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  parif  churches  in  themy  and  thofe  far  re 
better  furni fed  with  meanes  for  maintenance 
of  an  able  rain  f eery  then  ours  are :  for  example 
the  hundred  of  Fournefe  where  I  was  borne , 
which  for  fpatious  compafe  of  ground  is  not 
much  lefe  then  Bedfordshire  or  Rutlandshire, 
it  hath  onely  eight  parif  churches ,  and  feven 
of  thofe  eight  are  impropriate ,  and  the  livings 
in  the  hands  of  lay  men ,  and  in  fome  of  thofe 
parif  es,  which  be  forty  miles  in  compajjey  there 
is  no  more  ordinary  and  jet  maintenance  allowed 

*  In  p.  1 6,  of  a  {mail  fcarce  thing  (lent  me  by  my  learned 
and  very  worthy  friend,  Thomas  Rawlinfon,  Efq;)  intit.  An 
exhortation  to  bis  dearely  beloved,  countrimen ,  all  the  natives  of 
the  countie  of  Lane  after,  inhabiting  in  and  about  the  ciiie  of 
London  ;  tending  to  p  erf vsa.de  and  fir  re  them  up  to  a  yearely 
contribution ,  for  the  erecting  of  lectures,  and  maintaining  of 
Jome  godly  and  painfull  preachers  in  fuch  places  cf  that  country 
as  have  mofi  neede ,  by  reafon  of  ignorance  and  fuperfition  there 
abounding :  co7i:pofed  by  George  Walker,  Paflor  of  St.  John  the 
Evangeli'fts  in  Watlingftreet  in  London.  4 to.  in  24.  pap-es. 
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for  the  miniftery  of  the  word  and  jacr aments , 
but  ten  pounds  or  twenty  fiobles  yearly . 

£.  6.  Now  to  (hew  how  well  our  The  Polyglotlnble  a  no- 

o  ble  lnlunce  of  what 

own  countrymen  have  fucceeded,  ought  to  _  be  expend 
when  feveral  have  enp'ag'ed  together  many  of  our  own  coun- 

,  o  o  O  trymcn,  and  that  too 

in  one  and  the  fame  work,  I  need  not  with  refpea  to  our  own 

.  „  hiftory  and  antiquities. 

mention  any  thing  befides  the  Poly- 

glot  bible,  which  is  a  moft  noble  work,  and  far 

exceeds  any  Polyglot  bible  done  beyond  fea. 

It  was  done  by  many  very  learned  men,  the 
principal  whereof  was  Dr.  Walton,  afterwards 
Bifhop  of  Chefter.  What  made  it  the  more 
admired  was,  that  it  was  carried  on  and  finifh- 
ed  with  fo  much  expedition,  in  a  time  when 
the  church  of  England  was  in  a  very  fuller¬ 
ing  condition,  and  men  of  probity  and  true 
learning  were  perfecuted,  and  forced  to  ab- 
fcond  and  endure  the  utmo'ft  hard  (hips  and 
feverities.  So  that  iince  there  are  fo  many 

i. 

excellent  fcholars  in  England,  and  fince, 
when  they  have  joined  in  any  work,  nothing* 
hath  proved  too  difficult  for  them,  what  an 
admirable  performance  muft  that  needs  prove, 
which  fhall,  at  any  time,  be  undertaken, 
and  carried  on  by  a  fociety  of  antiquaries, 
that  fhall  agree  to  aft,  as  much  as  poffibly 
they  can,  for  the  honour  of  this  kingdom  ? 

Leland  and  Camden  themfelves  have  done 
wonders.  But  then  their  works,  how  noble 
foever,  will  be  far  outdone  by  the  writings 
of  fuch  a  body  of  men,  famous  for  their 

b  2,  learning 
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learning  and  induftry,  as  fhall  refolve  to  fet 
out,  not  only  a  moft  complete  defcription  of 
Britain,  but  a  hiftory  alfo  of  it,  extracted 
from  the  beft  materials,  and  at  the  fame  time 
likewife  give  us,  in  feveral  volumes,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  authors  they  make  ufe  of,  provided  they 
are  worthy  the  light,  and  have  not  been  al¬ 
ready  printed. 

fahbo«sZ,idSvhe  §•  7-  Such  a  Society  as  that  I  have 

tvrite ^di fi^rtaUon ^upon  been  fpeakiug  of,  muff  confift  of 
intricate  fubjeUs,  in  the  men  Gf  the  moft  pregnant  parts, 

lame  manner  a$  w.is  done  I  o  X  '  ’ 

by  the  society  of  Anti-  ancl  they  are  to  difcufs  the  moft  in- 

quanes  in  the  time  of  J 

Ehz.  and  k.  James  i.  tricate  and  oblcure  points  in  our  Eng¬ 

lish  hiftory  and  antiquities.  They  fhould 
have  their  ftated  meetings,  and  give 
their  opinions,  not  only  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  oftentimes  in  writing.  This  method 
will  occafion  many  fhort  curious  difcourfes, 

i  «✓  .  . 

that  will  be  proper  to  be  printed,  and  put 
into  the  hands  as  well  of  others,  as  of  the 

*  i 

young:  nobility  and  gentry,  and  will,  moft 
certainly,  be  for  the  honour  of  this  nation, 
as  conducing  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  that 
I  know  of,  to  the  illuftration  of  our  hiftory 
and  antiquities.  In  the  time  of  (^Elizabeth 
and  K.  James  I.  there  was  fuch  a  fociety, 
made  up  of  right  learned  antiquaries,  that 
u fed  to  meet  together,  and  as  they  undertook 
great  matters,  fo  their  performances  were  an- 
Iwerable  to  their  undertakings ;  and  had  they 
went  on,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  by  this  time 

we 
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we  had  had  a  complete  account  publillied  of 
the  moft  material  things  in  our  hiftory  and 
antiquities. 

§.  8.  But  it  being  fuggefted,  that  foctey* 

the  faid  fociety  (commonly  known  £  be®' prtfavS 

by  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  ^“e“nowft  &“»£ 
quaries J  would  be  prejudicial  to  cer-  lilh€d- 
tain  great  and  learned  bodies,  for  that  reafon 
the  members  thought  fit  to  break  it  off.  Nor 


were  there  wanting  very  powerful  men  that 
proved  enemies  to  them,  and,  among  other 
things,  they  were  pleafed  to  alledge,  that 
fome  of  the  fociety  were  perfons,  not  only 
difaffected  to,  but  really  of  a  quite  different 
perfuafion  from,  the  church  of  England. 
But  notwithstanding  the  fociety  was  thus 
diffolved,  yet  great  care  was  taken  to  prelerve 
many  of  the  little  differtations  that  had  been 
occafionally  written  by  divers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  copies  of  fome  of  which  were  at  length 
procured  by  my  late  reverend  and  very  learned 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  who  defigned  to 
publifh  them  himfelf,  for  the  ufe  and  fervice 
of  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  England. 
But  his  time  being  imployed  on  other  fub- 
]edts,  upon  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
eleventh  of  May  in  one  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten,  (as  I  have  formerly  fignified  *,) 
about  fix  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  laft  let* 
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ter  *  I  received  from  him,  he  left  this  Col¬ 
lection,  among  other  curious  papers,  to  me. 
As  loon  as  I  faw  the  collection,  I  could  not 
hut  very  much  applaud  my  learned  fricnd?s 
defign,  and  prefentlv  began  to  think  of  print¬ 
ing  it  myfelf;  which,  accordingly,  I  have  at 
laft  done,  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  it  will 
be  beneficial,  not  only  to  our  young  nobility 
and  gentry  (for  whom  it  is  principally  in¬ 
tended)  but  likewife  to  perfons  of  greater  ma¬ 
turity,  fmee  there  is  abundance  of  excellent 
learning  throughout,  which  will  be  the  more 
entertaining  upon  account  of  the  brevity 
made  ufe  of  by  the  refpeftive  authors. 

The  names  of  feverai  of  §.  o.  It  is  obfervable,  that  feveral 

courfes  wanting.  The  of  the  difcourfes  in  this  collection 

members  of  the  fociety 

tjfed  to  be  fummoned  have  no  names  prefixed  to  them.  I 

when  their  opinions  .  r  . 

were  defired.  cannot  therefore  tell,  at  prelent,  who 

the  authors  of  them  were.  This  omiffion 
was  occafioned  (as  I  take  it)  not  by  the  au¬ 
thors  themfelves,  but  by  thofe  that  ought  to 
have  regiftered  them.  For  when  conferences 
were  had  upon  fuch  and  fuch  topicks,  the 
members  ufed  to  be  fummoned,  and  their 
anfwers  were  defired  either  in  writing  or 
otherwife  ;  fo  that  the  names  of  thofe  that 
gave  their  opinions  could  not  be  then  un¬ 
known,  though  they  might  not  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity.  Now  that  what  I  have 
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Sec  this  letter  at  large  in  the  appendix  to  this  work, 
'Sum.  V. 
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laid  as  to  fummoning  is  true,  appears  from  a 
pafiage  in  a  MS.  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum, 
which,  becaufe  it  will  very  much  conduce  to  a 
Notitia  of  the  fociety,  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe 

at  large,  as  I  find  it  entered  in  my  collec- 

* . 


tions 


ct 


&( 


£C 

4C 


“  CO  Stowe. 

place  appointed  foe  a 

% 


*Sv»V 1 

?0  att  d8att£X0  ilOUfe  OH  Fryday 
“  ii ,  Of  tM$  Nouember,  Ijn'll© 


tl 


ijt  an  ell  ion  i0, 
iqttftis,  etimologte,  anU 


ft  secret),  tpat  ton  giire  not  no*- 
“  ttce  hereof  to  att?,  Put  fucpe  a0  paue 
tpe  lifee  foroon& 

“  On  the  back-fide  Mr.  Stowe  writes  thus 
“  with  his  own  hand, 

[“  630.  Honorius  Romanus,  atCp 


Of  Cantorbury, 


ly*, 


n 


<£  4 


,  4£ 


an 


(X 


“  precpar#,  comaunDfnge  tpera 

“  tpt?  OjoulD  v. 
i‘  ioell  P?  gooo  1  pfe,  ass 

f  VoL  lxxxvii.  p.  5. 


,  ass 


“  760. 
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f*  760.  Cuthbert,  arClibpgGlOpC  Of  Can- 
“  torbury,  piOCiirCb  Of  tl)Z  pope,  t!)St  tit 

“  cittegi  anb  totoncg  there  GjulD  be  ap* 
“  popnteb  Church  parbg  fot  bxtrtall  of 
“  the  beats,  icotsofe  bobpeg  toere  ufeb  to 
“  be  burteb  atuouc,  &  cet  ] 

“  Che  place  apomtets  fo?  a  conference. 
cf  upon  the  qttefftait  follaimnge,,  10  03  l\  Car> 
tet’ss  Ijcstofe,  upon  Stil  gscuieo  bap,  fteiagr 

t£  Thurfday  tijC  fCCOUnB  Of  November  1598,  at 

ts  one  of  the  cloche  in  the  after  noone,  inhere 
‘*  pour  opmtetm  either  in  inrittitge  c>  other* 
<£  inife  ig  erpetteb  upon  this  quefitom 

“  the  airti'qtn'tte  of  armeg  in  England. 

“  gt  is  beftreb,  that  pen  brtnge  none  other 
a'  tnith  pou,  nor  gene  ante  notice  unto  ante, 
tJ  hut  to  Rich  as  habe  the  like  fo  mating* 


a 


C'O  Q9t*  Bowyer. 

u  In  another  leaf,  of  the  fame  MS.  but 
“  in  a  different  hand, 


Anno  n  *'  dje  names  of  all  tljofe  Mjtclj 
euz.  xli°.  «  lucre  fomoneo  aft  tljtg  tjnne* 


“  Imprimis  $0V+  Garter. 
“  Item  $3f>  Docleridge. 
44  Item  $&X*  Tate. 


“  Item  Q9 Clarentius. 
44  Item  991%  Cotton. 

44  Item  Q9G  Agard. 

44  Item  33  f+  Pa  ton. 

44  Item  fpl\  Holland. 

41  Item  93 u  Stowe. 


<(  hen 
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Item  $01*  Thynn* ' 
ct  Item  Doc.  Doyley* 

*c  Item  Carew. 

<c  Item  $01*  Bowyer. 

<e  Item  £0 '{*  Hennage. 
cc  Item  fr)i\  Leigh. 

Item  fgC*  James  Ley. 

c<  ana  J  left  a  ftmimcms  tofts  *  *  sk* 

cc  Carentius  1 02  CpL  Erfwicke, 

u  not  tommonetJ* 

“  $0i\  Spilman  aitO 
“  001%.  Broughton, 

“  002  $0i\  Lake. 

- - ■  - i»f  ■ .  - ... — . — 

“  per  me  Ch.  LailandA 


§.  io.  As  in  this  collection  there 
are  many  valuable  remarks  about 
fterling  money,  fo  it  is  to  be  with  eel 
that  there  had  been  as  good  obferva- 
tions  to  be  found  in  it,  about  the  ufe 
of  Roman  coins,  with  relpeft  to  our 
own  hiftory.  But  it  is  likely,  that 
this  was  a  fubjeCb  paffed  over  by  the 
fociety,  either  becaufe  the  fame  was 
fufficiently  evident  from  Mr.  Cam¬ 
den’s  Britannia ,  or  elfe  becaufe  the 
Roman  coins  are  rarely  mentioned 
by  our  old  Hiftorians.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  ufe  of  trie  fame  is  very 
plain  from  the  Britannia ,  in  which  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  coins  for  afeertaining 
Vol.  L  c  the 


It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
fome  one  of  the  fociety 
had  given  us  a  difeourfe 
of  the  ufe  of  Roman 
coins,  with  refpeft  to  our 
own  hiftofy.  A  wrong 
notion,  that  Roman  coins 
are  chiefly  to  be  valued 
becaufe  of  their  rarity. 
Notice  of  a  city  called 
Salmonfbury.  A  Roman 
town  formerly  in  Berry- 
Grove,  in  the  Parlfli  of 
White W altham  in  Berks. 
Not  certain  that  Camp- 
den  in  Gloucefterihire 
was  a  Roman  Town. 
eelberi  on  a  coin  of 
K.  Edgar.  The  coins  of 
Conflantius  Gallus  fome 
of  the  mod  fcarce  in  all 
the  Roman  feries.  The 
cuftom  of  putting  coins 
in  urns,  and  ft  revving 
them  under  foundations. 
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the  antiquity  of  many  places,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  compiler  thereof  had  found  it 
done  to  his  hands  by  Mr.  Leland.  And  Mr. 
Camden  hath,  withal,  given  us  the  Figures 
of  fuch  old  Roman  coins,  as  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Britiih  hifrory,  though  the  obverfe 
fides  are  far  from  being  exact,  as  was  long 
ago  noted  by  Ortelius.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  had  either  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  or  Mr.  ' 
Camden  lnmfelf,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  fociety  well  verted  in  thefe  affairs,  writ¬ 
ten  a  fhort  difcourfe  upon  this  fubjeft,  it 
would  have  been  a  more  ready  way  to  fettle 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  Roman  coins,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  own  hiftory,  than  to  leave  the 
perfons  concerned,  to  pick  it  out  from  a  large 
volume.  Nor  is  it  fatis factory  to  fay,  in  the 
fecond  place,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for 
Inch  a  difcourfe,  becaufe  the  Roman  coins 
are  feldom  mentioned  by  our  old  hiftorians. 
For  our  hiftory  is  to  be  collected  from  other 
writers  befides  our  own,  namely  from  the 
Roman  authors  themfelves,  which  cannot 
well  be  underftood  without  con ful ting  their 
coins,  and  that  not  only  as  to  chronology, 
but  with  refpect  to  places.  For  this  reafon, 
particular  notice  is  to  be  taken  where  Roman, 
coins  are  found  in  Britain.  By  this  means-, 
we  lhali  be  able  to  clear  the  Itinerary  tables, 
and  to  tell  what  the  modern  names  are  of 

the 
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the  places  mentioned  in  them  ;  at  leapt  we 
{hall  eafily  find  out  the  antiquity  of  many 
places,  it  being  certain  that  there  have  been 
Roman  towns,  or  vills,  or  garrifons,  where 
multitudes  of  Roman  coins  are  difcovered, 
provided  fuch  coins  are  not  found  all  together 
in  urns,  but  fcattered  up  and  down,  as  we 
find  they  are  at  many  places,  which,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  very  names  themfelves,  were 
molt  certainly  Roman.  A  MS.  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  library  *  mentions  a  city  called  Salmon/ 
bury .  There  is  a  place  now  called  Salmon/ 
bury  Bank ,  about  a  mile  from  Burton  on  the 
Water  in  Cloucefterfhire.  There  is  not  fo 
much  as  a  houfe  there  now,  I  think,  but  it  is 
very  manifeft,  that  there  have  been  large 
buildings  there.  If  Roman  coins  fhould  be 
difcovered  at  it,  the  antiquity  of  the  placed 
will  be  carried  beyond  the  Saxon  times.  In 
my  preface  +  to  the  firft  volume  of  Leland’s 
Itinerary,  I  gueffed  that  there  had  been  a 
Roman  town  in  Berry-Grove,  within  the 
pariih  of  White- Waltham  near  Maidenhead 
in  Berks,  and  1  find  my  conjecture  fince 
confirmed,  not  only  from  old  tiles  and 
bricks,  which  1  faw  there  in  November 
1712.  (at  which  time  I  difcovered  the  ruins 
of  a  building  at  leaf!  40.  yards  in  length 
north  and  fouth)  and  are  exactly  the  lame 

*  Under  Vefpaf.  B.  xxiv. 
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with  thole  found  at  Stunsfield  near  Woodftock 
in  Oxfordfhire,  and  in  Weycock  Field 
(where  was  a  Roman  fort)  in  the  parifh  of 
Laurence- Waltham  in  Berks,  but  from  coins 
that  have  been  ploughed  up  there.  Some  of 
which  coins  have  been  thrown  a  wav,  but  one 
of  the  bigger  brafs  was  latelv  fent  to  me  by  a 
perfon  whofe  fidelity  in  thefe  affairs  I  can 
rely  upon.  He  affured  me,  that  it  had  been 
found  among  the  old  ruins  of  the  buildings 
on  Berry-Grove  Hill,  and  that  feveral  befides 
had  been  found  there.  This  which  was 
tranfmitted  to  me  Is  fo  very  obfeure,  that  I 
can  difeover  but  only  one  letter  upon  it, 
which  is  an  A,  and  is  on  the  obverfe  fide ; 
but  from  the  head  and  the  diftance  of  the 

*  j> 

laid  letter  A,  I  gather,  that  it  is  a  coin  of 
Claudius,  and,  I  think,  it  was  {truck  an, 
Ch.  43.  when  he  came  into  Britain,  and  got 
a  complete  victory,  for  which  a  triumph  was 

decreed  him  the  year  after.  There  feems  to 

•/ 

have  been  the  figure  of  victory  on  the  reverie, 
which  will  agree  exactly  with  my  opinion. 

I  never  faw  one  upon  this  occafion  with  vic¬ 
tory  before.  A  learned  friend  {hewed  me 
lately  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  of  the  bigger 
brafs,  found  in  a  garden  in  the  town  of  Camp- 
den  in  Gloucefterfhire.  Johannes  Cajioreus 
or  [ohn  Beaver  calls  this  place  Campodunnm , 
and  my  friend  takes  it  to  be  Roman  ;  but 
whereas  this  is  the  only  coin  that  he  knows 

to 
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to  have  been  found  there,  I  will  fufpend  my 
opinion  until  I  hear  of  better  evidence.  In 
the  mean  time  I  cannot  but  note,  that  even 
Saxon  coins  do  alio  oftentimes  illuftrate  the 
antiquities  of  places,  although  they  fhould 
prove  to  be  of  no  other  ufe  upon  account  of 
their  rudenefs.  My  excellent  friend  Thomas 
Rawlinfon,  Efq;  hath  a  coin  of  K.  Edgar, 
on  the  reverie  of  which  is  in  eelberj?. 
There  is  a  place  in  the  parifh  of  White- 
Waltham  before  mentioned  called  Eelberds 
or  Eyllbudds  and  it  is  worth  inquiry  whe¬ 
ther  it  might  not  be  of  note  in  the  Saxon 
times,  and  whether  or  no  the  coin  hath  not 

m 

fome  reference  to  it  ?  lo  that  it  being  evident 
from  what  hath  been  laid,  that  one  great  ufe 
of  Roman  coins,  found  in  Britain,  is  to  dif- 
cover  and  clear  the  antiquity  of  fuch  and 
fuch  places,  coins,  that  are  otherwife  com¬ 
mon,  will  be,  in  that  refpecf,  as  much  va¬ 
lued,  as  thofe  which  are  juftly  looked  upon 
and  adeemed  as  rare.  For  which  reafon 
particular  notice  fhould  always  be  taken 
where  coins  are  found,  and  when  it  is  known 
where  they  are  difcovered,  they  fhould  not, 
as  commonly  they  are,  be  rejected  becaufe 
they  are  not  fcarce.  I  wifh  this  had  been 


*  See  §.  12.  of  my  letter,  containing  an  account  of  forfte 
antiquities  between  Windfor  and  Oxford,  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  vol.  of  Leland’s  I  tin. 
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always  obferved  by  learned  men.  We  bad 
had  then,  in  all  probability,  much  clearer 
accounts  than  are  yet  made  publick  of  anti¬ 
quities.  It  is  for  want  of  this  obfervation, 
that  thofe  that  have  written  profefledly  of 
coins,  have  not  told  us  where  the  coins  they 
publifh  were  found.  Both  Occo  and  Medio- 
barbus  indeed  tell  us  in  what  archives  many 
of  their  coins  wrere  lodged.  But  it  would 
have  been  of  much  greater  fervice  to  learn¬ 
ing,  had  they  told  where  they  were  found. 
This  is  a  defect  likewife  in  the  great  work 
of  baron  Spanheim.  But  I  would  not,  by 
any  means,  be  underftood  by  what  is  here 
faid,  to  condemn  thofe  that  have  no  other 
view  than  their  fcarcenefs  in  gathering  coins. 
This  view  itfelf  defer ves  very  great  praife  ; 
becaufe  many  excellent  pieces  may  be  picked 
up,  that  may  be  of  fervice  to  fuch  as  know 
how  to  turn  them  to  their  true  and  proper 
life.  And  here  I  muft  recommend  to  fuch 
collectors  a  particular  examination  of  that 
vaft  variety  of  coins,  that  we  have  of  Con¬ 
ftantius  with  fel.  temp,  reparatio,  and 
advife,  that  they  would  not  defpife  them 
becaufe  of  their  multitude  ;  becaufe  it  is 
probable,  that  they  may  find  amongft 
them  the  coin  of  another  Conftantius, 
befides  F.  L.  Jul.  Conftantius,  (whole  coins 
are  not  rare)  with  the  very  fame  infcription, 
and  that  is  of  Conftantius  Gallus,  brother  of 

Julian 
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Julian  the  apoftate,  and  coufin-german  of  the 
other  Conftantius.  And  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  the  more  feafonable,  becaufe  I  look 
upon  the  coins  of  this  Conftantius  Callus, 
who  was  beheaded  for  his  wickednefs  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourth  after  he 
had  been  made  Caefar,  to  be  fome  of  the 
fcarceft  in  all  the  Roman  feries.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  in  this  vaft  variety  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  from  the  other,  fmce  little  or  no 
aftiftance  fometimes  will  be  had  from  the  in- 
fcriptions,  efpecially  if  the  letters  ffiould  not 
prove  very  vifible.  But  the  face  will  eafily 
difcover  to  which  the  coin  belongs.  Con- 
ftantius  Callus  was  much  more  beautiful 
than  his  coufin,  and  there  is  a  ftar  always 
before  his  face,  and  a  globe  in  his  hand.  I 
remember,  that  a  foreign  gentleman  (who 
made  this  ftudy  his  profeftion)  took  a  journey 
to  Oxford  fome  years  ago,  on  purpofe  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  cabinets  of  that  univerlity  for  coins 
of  this  Conftantius  Callus,  well  knowing 
that  the  words  of  Savotus  Conjlantii  Gallic 
Conjiantince,  f Gatli  uxor  is, J  Dejiderii ,  Vetra- 
moms ,  Ncpotiani ,  ch  SUvani ,  nummi  cujufuis 
matencc  adeo  rari  funt ,  ut  vix  quidem  reperi - 
antur ,  are  very  true.  This  alfo  muft  be  faid 
for  common  coins,  tha£  they  are  as  ufeful  in 
chronology  as  thole  that  are  fcarce,  efpecially'  , 
when  found  in  urns.  For  the  Romans  at*n 

*  Lelandi  Coll.  vol.  V.  p.  280. 
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their  ordinary  funeral  obfequies,  when  the 
dead  corpfe  was  burnt  and  confumed,  took 
the  allies  thereof,  and  put  them  into  an  urn 
or  earthen  pot,  with  a  piece  of  coin  of  that 
emperor  under  whom  they  died,  and  fo  bu¬ 
ried  it  in  the  ground.  For  which  reafon 
great  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  coins 
found  in  urns,  becaufe  they  are  a  certain  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  time  when  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  belonged  deceafed,  as  it  is,  with- 
all,  an  argument  of  the  antiquity  of  any 
place,  when  fuch  and  fuch  emperors  coins 
are  found  at  it,  it  being  cuftomary  with  the 
Romans  under  the  foundation  of  any  build¬ 
ing,  monument,  or  piece  of  work  of  note, 
to  call:  and  lay  fome  of  their  emperors  coins 
in  whofe  time  it  was  made ;  to  fignify  to 
pofterity,  and  to  preferve  (for  many  ages 
after)  the  memory  and  fame  thereof  So 
that  if  there  be  any  chronological  notes  on 
the  coins  (as  there  are  on  abundance  of  the 
Roman  ones)  the  very  year,  when  either  the 
perfons  died,  or  the  buildings  were  eredted, 
may  from  thence  be  learned,  which  alone,  I 
thinks  a  fufficient  inducement  to  engage 
young  gentlemen  and  others  in  this  ftudy. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reafon,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  England  they  will  give  more 
by  the  acre  for  land  that  lies  near  any  old 

*  Burton’s  Antiquities  of  Leicefterlhire,  p.  132. 
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Roman  town,  caftle,  caufeway,  or  other  re¬ 
markable  eminencv,  or  where  other  ancient 

•j 

works,  either  Saxon,  Danifh,  or  Norman 
have  been,  in  hopes  of  forn-e  lucky  chance, 

(coins  and  other  confiderable  antiquities  being 
generally  difcovered  where  there  have  been 
inch  works)  than  they  will  for  land,  how¬ 
ever  otherwife  in  far  better  condition,  that 
is  remote  from  any  fuch  places.  1  mention 
the  Saxon ■,  Danifh,  and  Norman  works,  be* 
caufe  the  fame  cuftom  of  firewing  medals  or 
coins  under  their  buildings  and  publick  works 
was  obferved  even  after  the  Roman  power' 
had  quite  dwindled.  Hence  it  was,  that 
pope  Paul  IL  caufed  great  ftore  of  gold  and 
lilver  medals  Ramped  with  his  effigies,  to  be 
laid  under  the  foundations  of  his  buildings 
more  veterum . 

§.  ii.  To  carry  this  matter  a  lit-  the  mence  of  out  Mfto- 

_  °  r  i  rians  about  the  Roman 

tie  fartner,  the  iilence  of  our  own  coins  an  argument,  why 

.  ,  j  .  ^  ,  o  the  fubidU  fhouid  havd 

old  mitorians  about  the  Roman  coins,  been  harrdied  by  the  fan 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument*  foci£t}* 
why  the  fociety  fhouid  not  write  upon  this 
fubjefr,  that  it  feems  to  me  to  be  rather  a 
good  reafon,  why  it  fhouid  have  been  hand¬ 
led  by  them.  For  as  thole  hiftorians  did  not 
thoroughly  underhand  the  ufe  of  Roman  * 
coins,  fo  they  judged  it  heft  to  pafs  them 
over.  And  therefore  what  was  left  unex¬ 
plained  by  them*  fhouid  have  been  cleared 
by  thole  that'  were,  in.  that  refpeft,  better 
Von.  I.  d  ikilled* 
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ikilled.  Writing  and  illuminating  were  ill 
very  great  perfection  among  the  monks,  and 
it  is  certain,  that  they  were  Ikilled  in  many 
branches  of  good  learning.  But  then  the 
pure  claffic  authors  being  generally  much 
neglefted  among  them,  they  did  not  take 
care  to  make  themfelyes  mailers  of  fuch 
curious  points  as  particularly  relate  to  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  them  ;  one  of  which  points  I 
take  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  coins  to 


be.  Had  they  been  curious  this  way,  I  am 
apt  to  think  we  fhonld  have  had  draughts  in 
their  illuminated  books  of  many  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  coins.  But  alas  !  they  were  fo  igno¬ 
rant  in  this  affair,  that  they  could  not  give 
directions  to  our  princes  to  have  the  common 
coins  done  with  any  manner  of  elegance. 
Not  only  the  Saxon  and  Danifh,  but  even 
the  Norman  coins  are  Itrangely  miferable ; 
f  nay  fome  of  the  coins  foon  after  the  Norman 
invafion  are  much  worfe  than  thofe  in  the 

t 

Saxon  times.  Whereas  had  ingenious  and 
learned  men  applied  themlelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Roman  coins,  they  would  have  ufed 
proper  methods  for  preventing  this  rudenefs, 
which  would  have  conduced  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  princes. 

§•  12.  Mr.  Jofeph  Holland  had  a 
iUng  very  good  opportunity  of  writing  his 

about  many  places  either  thoughts  lipOll  tlllS  CUIUOUS  fubjeCt, 

^mte  destroyed,  or  very  o  -  J  7 

much  dimmiihed.  ad  when  he  mentioned  his  coins  to  the 

fociety, 


Assam  not  corrupted 
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in  Antoninus.  I< 


Society,  particularly  at  that  time  when  cmH,Khl€ 
he  had  occafion  to  fignify  that  he  had  not  a  f,nsle  h0l’fc 
a  coin  whereon  was  Camuladunum  *.  He 
micrht,  in  fuch  a  difcourfe,  have  eafily  prov- 
ed  from  coins,  what  he  afferted,  that  there 
was  it)  old  time  a  much  greater  number  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  Britain  than 
there  is  at  prefent.  From  coins  it  is  plain, 
jthat  in  abundance  of  places  were  formerly 
towns  where  there  is  not  now  fo  much  as  a 
fmgle  houfe.  It  is  true,  he  confirms  his 
aflertion  from  good  authority.  And  I  have 
Seen  many  MSS.  which  plainly  prove  the 
fame  ;  though  one  of  the  held  1  ever  faw  of 
that  kind,  is  a  MS.  that  belonged  formerly 
to  Mr.  Lambard,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Had  Mr.  Holland  entered  into  this 
Subject,  he  mu  ft  have  written  a  much  larger 
difcourfe  than  that  which  he  hath  obliged  us 

1  <L_) 

with  about  the  antiquity  of  cities,  which, 
however,  is  very  good,  and  may  give  a  hint, 
it  is  probable,  to  others  to  be  more  copious, 
especially  f  rice  fo  many  excellent  and  very 
ufeful  difcoveries  may  be  made  in  fuch  a  dif¬ 
courfe,  about  places  that  are  either  quite  de¬ 
ft  rove  cl,  or  at  lead:  very  much  diminished 
from  what  they  have  been.  In  order  to 
which  all  other'  antiquities  that  are  difcovered 
in  any  parts  of  Britain  rnuft  be  nicely  noted. 
Mr.  Weever  had  good  reafon  to  conclude 
from  an  urn,  on  the  cover  of  which  was 

f  See  thefe  difcourfes,  vol,  I.  p.  39, 


d  2 


COCCILLI 


:  was  a 
1,  and 

only. 

*> 


cgccilli  M.  [i.  e.  Coccilli  Manibus\  thafe 
Coggefhall  was  derived  from  a  Roman  Officer 
called  Coccillus ;  and,  without  difpute,  the 
Coccill  way  was  iikewtfe  called  from  the 
fame  perfon.  He  might,  indeed,  be  the 
chief  builder  of  that  place,  as  likewife  of  a 
place  called  in  Antoninus’s  Itinerary  ad  an¬ 
sa  m.  Several  have  conjedlured,  that  ad 
a  ns  am  is  a  corruption  in  Antoninus.  But 

_iL  ^ 

they  do  not  produce  fo  much  as  one  MS.  tq 
confirm  their  opinion.  Mr.  Camden  thought 
it  to  he  nothing  but  a  Terminus  of  the  colony 
of  Camulodununu  from  which  it  is  laid  in 


Antoninus  to  be  fix  miles  diffant,  and  he 
believes  that  there  was  only  one  finsle  houfe 
or  inn  at  it,  with  the  Arif  a  for  a  fign,  and 
that  from  this  iign  it  was  denominated.  For 
this  reafon  he  imagines,  that  the  dative  cafe  is 


here  changed  into  the  accufative.  But  I 
humbly  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  this  great 


man.  It  feems  plain  to  me,  that  it  was  a 
garrifon  confifting  of  many  hollies.  Nor  is 
the  cafe  at  all  changed,  ad  a  ns  am,  or,  as  it 
is  in  Surita’s  and  Bertius’s  editions  (in  one 
fingle  word)  aba  ns  am,  being  the  fame  in 
in  all  cafes,  fo  as  loco  or  cppido ,  or  fome  fuch 
thing  is  to  be  underifood.  And  there  are 
examples  for  it  in  antiquity.  We  have  ad 
lapidem ,  (or  fEv/ranc,)  ad  murum ,  (or  IE- 
palle,)  and  other  places  of  that  kind  in  Bede, 
where  we  have  alio  Ay  Tjjipojvo,  (which  is 

the 
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the  feme  as  ad  duplex  vadum J  all  very  con- 
rider  able  towns,  and  not  fengle  houfes  or  inns 
only,  much  the  feme,  to  be  fare,  as  Anto¬ 
ninus’s  ad  an] am.  So  that  I  take  fach  towns 
to  have  been  the  true  Xt AW  or  AAA ocyai 
of  the  ancients,  being  accommodated  with 
all  things  convenient  for  all  forts  of  travellers; 
and  it  was  at  them  that  the  foldiers  ufed  to 
refrefh  themfelves,  and  change  their  horfes 
and  carriages  ;  from  which  cuftom  of  chang¬ 
ing  in  latter  times,  even  frefh  garments  were 
called  alio  AAA  ay  ad  It  mu  ft,  however,  be 
allowed,  that  though  this  place  grew  to  be 
eminent  and  large  at  laft,  yet  at  firft  it  was 
only  one  ddverforiurn  or  inn,  on  which  there 
was  the  fign  of  the  Anfa,  by  which  name, 
for  that  reafon,  the  whole  ftation  itfelf  was 
called  afterwards  ;  a  thing  not  uncommon 

O 

.even  to  feveral  other  places,  both  in  ancient 


as  well  as  more  modern  times. 

§.  13.  Since  therefore  coins  mud  such  as  coina  coins  de- 
be  allowed  to  be  of  inch  lingular  ufe  uaiyfe a  be*  with 
in  hiftory  and  antiquity,  and  that  ilf  BothllAiViidei 


even  with  reipecl  to  our  own  Britifh  kind  ofVtiqukiet  nf 
affairs,  it  is  very .  laudable  in  thofe  by&ie)0 "SI 

that  make  colledtions  of  coins,  and  man  of  very  sreat  merits. 

take  care  to  have  them  applied  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public.  It  is  well  known  what 
archbilhop  Laud  and  others  have  done,  as 
well  in  this,  as  other  parts  of  learning,  for 
jhe  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  famous  Mr. 
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John  Greaves  took  great  pains  in  digesting 
the  coins  given  by  the  archbilhop,  who  re¬ 
turned  him  his  thanks  in  a  letter  written 
bv  his  own  hand.  And  when  the  late  con- 
ful  Ray  gave  an  extraordinary  colleftion  of 
coins  to  the  fame  famous  univerfity  (all  which 
1  put  into  order,  and  made  an  ex  aft  catalogue 
of  them,  now  lying  by  me,  as  I  put  alio 
their  names  upon  each  cell  in  which  they  are 
lodged,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  pains  I  took 
about  the  coins  that  were  before  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  by  affift ing  in  the  continuation  of  Mr. 
Afhmole’s  catalogue  of  them,  and  by  infert- 
ing  with  my  own  hand  what  had  been  given 
fince  Mr.  Afhmole’s  time  by  feveral  bene? 
factors,  particularly  by  Mr.  Timothy  p 
Nourfe  (formerly  of  Univerfity  College)  they 
not  only  conferred  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
the  civil  law  upon  him,  but  fhewed  him 
inch  other  refpefts,  (he  being  then  perfonally 
prefent  in  the  univerfity,  on  purpofe  to  de¬ 
liver  the  coins  with  his  own  hands)  as 
plainly  proved,  that  they  had  a  true  and  juft 
fenfe  of  the  worth  of  his  prefent,  and  of  the 
lingular  ufe  that  it  would  be  of  to  true  learn¬ 
ing.  I  mention  conful  Ray  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  rnoft  of  the  coins  he  gave  are  Greek 
ones,  of  which  there  was  but  a  lmall  nnm- 

*  See  the  appendix  to  this  work,  num.  VI.  f  See  the 
appendix,  num.  Vil. 
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ber  in  the  univerfity  library  before.  Nor 
hath  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  wanted 
bene  factors  5  who  have  likewife  been  collectors 
of  coins.  But  this  is  a  point  that  1  leave  to 
be  treated  ot  by  feme  learned  hand  of  that 
place.  I  will,  however,  beg  leave  to  take 
notice  of  one,  and  that  is  Dr.  Andrew  Pern, 
a  perfon  of  very  great  merits,  notwith {land¬ 
ing  he  hath  been  traduced  by  fome,  who 
were  much  inferior  to  him  on  all  accounts. 
As  he  was  a  verv  learned  man  himfelf,  fb 
he  was  a  mofe  generous  promoter  of  all  good 
literature,  and  indeed  did  all  that  poffibly  he 
could  for  the  intereft  of  the  public.  Among 
other  things,  he  gave  an  excellent  collection 
of  old  coins  and  medals  to  the  univeriity, 
being  well  apprized  that  a  library  cannot  be 
laid  to  be  well  furnifhed,  unlefs  its  treafures 
be  made  up  partly  of  Rich  venerable  remains 
of  antiquity.  But  I  fhall  forbear  enlarging  in 
•my  own  words,  fince  what  may  be  obferved 
ot  this  very  worthy  man,  is  already  done  to 
my  hand  in  a  commemoration  lermon, 
printed  above  lixty  years  ago,  in  which  there 
is  the  following  paflage  * :  44  For  which 
“  reafon,  give  me  leave,  as  the  p refen t  occa- 
44  fion  requires,  to  mention  the  name  of 
44  that  noble  and  free-hearted  benefactor, 

*  Sermon  on  the  yearly  commemoration  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Pern,  1654.  By  J.  Clerk,  mailer  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Pe- 
ter-houfe.  Camb .  1655.  8vo.  pag.  28. 
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both  to  this  whole  univerlity,  and  efpe*' 
daily  to  this  adjoining  college  ( Peter - 
houfe)  Dr.  Andrew  Pern.  His  bounty 
to  this  college  in  adding;  a  new  foundation 

o  o 

of  two  fellowfhips  and  fix  fcholarfliips  \ 
in  building  our  library,  and  furnifhing  it 
with  a  plentiful  variety  of  choice'  hooks  ; 
in  eftablifhing  a  library-keeper's  place,  and 
in  many  other  works  of  great  advantage  ;■ 
his  happy  and  renowned  endeavours  for 
the  honour  and  profperity  of  the  uni  ver¬ 
ity  in  general  ;  for  the  vindication  and 
enlargement  of  their  privileges  ;  his  he- 
quefts  of  a  yearly  penhon  to  the  public  li¬ 
brary-keeper,  and  a  box  of  ancient  coins 
and  medals  of  great  value  ;  hut  efpecially 
his  wife  and  fuccefsful  pains  in  contriving 
and  procuring  that  necelfary  ftatute  of  the 
1 8.  of  Queen  Eliz .  to  turn  the  third  part 
of  our  ancient  rents  into  com  money  >  to 
which  both  the  uni  verb  ties  owe  their  com¬ 
fortable  fubfiftence  ever  iince.  His  libera¬ 
lity  to  thole  places  in  the  country  where¬ 
to  he  had  relation,  making  them  provi- 
lion  for  a  yearly  fermon  and  diftributions 
to  their  poor.  Thefe  and  many  other 
worthy  deeds  of  his,  deferve  of  us,  that 
his  name  fhould  be  had  in  honourable  re* 
membrance.  But  efpecially  they  fhould 
put  us  in  mind  of  that  gracious  hand  of 
God,  that  by  this  and  many  other  the 
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like  inftruments  of  his  goodnefs,  hath, 
made  fuch  public  provifion  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  religion'  and  learning,  and 
hath  given  us  in  particular  a  fhare  in  it.” 

S.  14.  Thefe  difcourfes  are  right-  The  authors  of  there  air- 

^  i  .  .  0  couries .  not  abla-  to  ao 

lv  called  curious ,  there  being  a  great  count  for  fomeparticukrs 

^  .  t  0  infilled  upon  by  them. 

multitude  or  things  in  them  upon  Ferling  a  wed:  country 

11  c  1  *  m  ill  1  1*  void,  i  iie  cony  of  an 

excellent  lu  ejects,  and  ail  couched  in  old  piece  of  parchment, 

r  ,  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

a  tew  words.  I  he  ieveral  authors  Fear  of  deftrueftion  made 

•,  1111  many  of  our  anccilors 

were  men  ot  a  deep  reacn,  and  had  hide  old  mss.  under 
Ituaied  our  antiquities  with  the  Ut-  Britannia  perhaps  derived 
mo  ft  care  and  diligence.  And  yet  fl0m 
notwithftanding  all  their  penetration,  they 
could  not  account  for  feme  of  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Agard  obferves  that  Ferling  is  no  * 
more  than  an  oxgang ,  which  is  called  Bovata, 
about  xv.  acres .  He  fubmits  hi  ml  el  ft  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  correction  of  better  judgment .  The 
very  name  feems  to  import  that  it  was  the 
4th  part  As  therefore,  among  the  Saxons, 
j.-eojiblin^',  yeojvoin^,  or  jeojVS,  was  the  fourth 
part  (what  we  call  a  farthing  now)  of  a  'De¬ 
narius  or  a  penny  ;  fo  ferlingus  terras  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  bigger  quantity  of  land, 
and  is  expounded  exprefly  by  feme  to  be 
■  32.  acres,  which  will  make  it  to  be  about 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hide,  if  we  follow 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  make  an  hide, 
to  be  fix  fcore  acres,  which  is  juft  an  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  according  to  the  way  of  compu- 
Vgl.  L  e  tation 
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tation  made  life  of  by  the  Saxons,  who' 
reckoned  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  exaft  meafure  or  bignefs  of  a  ferling 
was,  this  feems  clear  enough  to  me,  that  it 
was  a  weft  country  word,  as  even  Mr.  Agard 
himfelf  hath  noted  ;  and  therefore,  it  may 
be,  the  beft  way  to  find  out  the  true  expofi- 
tion  of  it,  will  be  to  confult  old  rentals  and 
other  evidences  belonging  to  eftates  in  that 
country,  in  which  it  is  probable  the  word  may 
often  occur.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  old 
piece  of  parchment  that  was  lent  me  lately 
by  my  friend  the  Hon.  Benedict  Leonard 
Calvert,  of  Chrift  Church  in  Oxford,  Efq. 
It  belongs  to  Somerfetfhire  (for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  Sotes  in  the  margin)  and  the 
word  Ferlingus  is  mentioned  in  it,  upon 
which  account  I  fhall  here  infert  a  copy  of 
the  whole. 


Sotes. 


Feoda  quce  tenentur  de  domino  Jo  Joanne  Malet 

Milite ,  videlicet , 


In  Edyngton 
In  CofyntofT 
In  ChantoW 
In  Durburgh 
In  Godenlegh 


i.  Feod. 
dimid.  Feod . 
dimid.  F*od. 
dim.  Feod. 
i.  virgat.  terra. 


In  Dike  una  carucat.  terra  quam  Johannes  de  Loue - 
ton  tenuity  qua  continet  Ylllam.  partem  unius 
Feodi. 


Item 
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Item  Thomas  Fichet  in  Harnham  dim .  Food.  &  in 
Fur  ye . 

1#  Padenalre  i,  virgat.  terra, 

quam  Petrus  de  Grymftede  tenet . 

7/<?/Tz  Richardus  Fichet  in  Parva  Sufi  one  dim.  Feed . 
Item  Dominus  Richardus  Pikes  in  SudlorT  dim .  vir- 

If**  r7  ♦ 

gat a  terra. 

Item  in  Suitor!  dim!  vir  gat  a  terra , 

quam  Johannes  Adis  purie  quondam  tenuit . 

Item  in  Suitor!  i .  vir  gat.  terra , 

Johannes  le  Fogheler  quondam  tenuit. 

Item  in  Bereforde  i.  vir  gat.  terra. 

Item  Johannes  Michel  \.  FerlV  terra  in  SulionT 
Item  Thomas  Lamb  right  dim 7  vir  gat.  terra. 

Item  Gaifridus  de  .For neaux  i .  virgat.  terra. 

Item  JValterus  Faber  i .  virgat.  terra , 

quam  Johannes  Doye  modo  tenet , 

Item  Reginaldus  de  Aqua 
Item  JValterus  Payn 
Item  Richardus  le  T ournour 
IVillelmus  de  Lekefworth 


i.  virgat.  terra . 
I .  virgat .  terra. 
i.  virgat .  terra. 
i.  Ferl7~  terra* 


Summn  iiii.  Feod.  &  dim.  ii.  virgat. 
&  dim, 7  ii.  Ferl7  terr. 


There  is  no  queftion,  but  there  is  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  parchments  in  private  hands, 
there  having  not  fuch  a  deftruftion  been  made 
of  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
as  there  were  of  books  and  parchments  that 
were  illuminated,  and  had  red  letters  in  the 
front.  Such  evidences  as  we’ are  fpeaking  of 
being  without  fuch  ornaments,  efcaped  the 
more  eafily,  and  it  was  providential  tha£  they 

e  z  did 
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did  fo ;  win! id  fuch  as  had  any  decorations 
were  condemned  to  the  flames  as  erroneous 
and  fuperftitlous,  and  altogether  void  of 
what  we  call  Solidity .  Red  letters  and  figures 
were  {efficient  in/thofe  times  to  entitle  the 
books  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  popifh 
or  diabolical ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  find  that  there  was  fuch  a  great  va¬ 
riety  deftroyed  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  in 
many  others  the  figures  or  images,  and  the 
fine  flourifhed  or  gilt  letters  are  cut  out. 
Some  that  were  aware  of  this  deplorable  fate 
of  books  took  care  to  have  them  hid  under 

i 

ground,  or,  at  leaft,  in  old  wralls,  where 
lying  many  years,  fever al  of  them  received 
much  hurt,  and  wrere  almoft  quite  obliterated 
either  by  damps  or  fome  other  accidents.  It 
is  to  this  caution,  as  I  taks  it,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  hiding  of  an  old  parchment 
book  that  Sir  Thomas  Eliot  mentions. 


*  bibliotheca  Eliotas  Lond,  M.  D.  LII.  vcc.  Britania. 


it 
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ijat  ft  pzxcziwh  tl 110  teoo^Bi 

to  fcC  pUttZ  fp£  Britania.  Some  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  this  was  a  Brltifh  book,  full 
of  curious  things,  and  that  it  confirms  what 
is  obferved  by  feveral  learned  men,  about  the 
Britains,  calling  themfelves  Pry  diems  y  by 
turning  the  Greek  (i>  into  a  7 r,  the  Greeks 
y allin p*  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  B/.  stumps. 
This  is  an  obfervatioil  palled  over  by  the 
authors  of  thefe  difeourfes,  who  have  not- 
withftandinp'  divers  pood  notes  about  Britain, 
the  original  of  the  name  whereof  they  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  differ  about.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any 
certainty  in  difcourfing  about  fuch  affairs, 
the  original  of  nations  being  very  intricate 
by  reafon  of  the  want  of  hiftory.  There  is 
one  thing,  which,  upon  this  occafion,  the 
antiquaries  fliould  have  obferved,  and  that  is 
our  malt  liquor,  called  B  (Jjtov  in  A  then  sens. 

Pas* 447.  T ov  S's  xpi  2 YlVOV  oTvgVj  (faith  he  *)  XCCl  fcpVTQV 

t ivk  xaAaw.  Which  being  fo,  it  is  hum¬ 
bly  offered  to  the  confideration  of  more  judi¬ 
cious  perfons,  whether  our  Britannia  might 
not  be  denominated  from  Bpvt ov,  the  whole 
nation  being  famous  for  fuch  fort  of  drink. 
It  is  true,  Athenaeus  does  not  mention  the 
Britains  among  thofe  that  drunk  malt  drink ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  had  not  met 
with  any  writer  that  had  celebrated  them 
upon  that  account,  whereas  the  others  that 
he  mentions  to  drink  it  were  put  down  in 
his  authors.  Nor  will  it  feem  a  wonder, 
that  even  thofe  people  he  {peaks  of,  were  not 
called  Britones  from  the  laid  liquor,  fi nee  it 
was  not  their  conftant  and  common  drink, 
but  was  only  ufed  by  them  upon  occafion, 
whereas  it  was  always  made  ufe  of  in  Britain, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  this 
ifland  ;  and  other  liquors  were  efteemed  as 
foreign,  and  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  country.  And  I  have  fome  reafon  to 
think,  that  thofe  few  other  people  that  drunk 
it  abroad,  did  it  only  in  imitation  of  the 

Britains, 
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Britains,  though  we  have  no  records  remain¬ 
ing  upon  which  to  ground  this  opinion. 

K.  iElfred  not  the  firfl 
that  divided  this  kingdom 
the  into  (hires.  They  \yere 
more  exaft  in  former 

flrft  that  divided  this  kingdom  into  times  than  now  in  noting 

.  .  c  the  bounds  of  places. 

{hires,  But  then  it  is  ftrange,  that  The  Saxons  imitated  the 

1  .  Romans  in  the  divifion 

the  fame  fhould  not  oe  mentioned  by  of  the  country.  K.  JEl- 

.  r  .  fred  revived  what  had 

Anerius  Menevemis,  a  cogeval  writer,  been  done,  for  which  rea- 

.  i  rn  i  1  •  rr  Ion,  anc^  I°r  his  being 

who  drew  up  and  publilned  ins  j.iie,  author  of  a  fubdivifion, 

•  -j  i  the  divifion  into  (hires  is 

which  hath  been  printed  more  than  commonly  afcribed  to 
once.  There  is  nothing  about  this  him‘ 
very  material  affair  in  the  MSS.  made  ufe  of 
by  the  publifhers.  It  is  therefore,  likely, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  fubdivifion  only. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  the  bounds  of  the 
counties  diftindtly  entered  in  forne  particular 
book,  fuch  a  book  as  Domefday.  We  have 
had  fuch  accounts  taken  fince.  Even  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror’s  Domefday  book  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  what  was  done  in  imitation  of 
an  older  one  made  by  order  of  king  fElfred, 
whofe  book  was  called  the  Roll  of  Winton , 
and  was  kept  at  Winchefter,  which  is  the 
reafon,  as  I  take  it,  that  fome  tell  *  us,  that 
William  the  Conqueror’s  (which,  I  believe, 
took  in  K.  fElfred’s)  was  alfo  kept  at  Win¬ 
chefter  in  a  houfe  named  Domus  Del.  And 
we  know,  that  in  after  times  the  bounds  of 
counties  were  many  times  examined,  and 


f  Stowe’s  Annals,  p.  1 1 8. 

entered 


§.  15.  It  is  a  generally  received 
tion,  that  /Elf red  the  Great  was 
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entered  in  books  on  purpofe  to  tranfmit  the 
knowledge  thereof  the  better  to  pofterity. 
The  bounds  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge 
fibres  are  very  diftinftly  accounted  for  in  the 
ft  range  old  detaced  MS.  about  Peterborough 
and  Ramfey  abbies,  that  1  lately  printed  at 
the  end  of  1  homas  Sprott’s  Chronicle.  I 
wifli  1  could  meet  with  as  diftinft  and  exact 
accounts  of  other  counties  in  old  MSS.  Such 
entries  were  the  more  requifte  in  thofe  times, 
when  they  were  not  expert  enough  to  make 
maps,  and  to  take  draughts  in  the  manner  as 
is  done  now.  Yet  I  think  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  want  of  this  (kill,  they  were 
more  exact,  even  then,  than  how  in  obferv- 
ing  the  bounds  of  counties ;  in  order  to  which 
the  prefefts,  or  earls  of  the  counties,  had 
their  perambulations  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  was  praftifed  with  refpeft  to  pari  flies, 
though  not  io  frequently :  and  at  fuch  times 
they  did  not  negledt  even  the  quillets  that  lay 
in  other  counties,  though  not  part  of  them  : 
juft  as  alio  the  parifhioners  did  not  omit  to 
Purvey  alio  in  their  perambulations  fuch  quil¬ 
lets  as  lay  within,  and  were  encompailed  by, 
pari  flies  different  from  their  own.  And  that 
which  made  them  the  more  ft  rift  in  thofe 
times  about  the  hounds  as  well  of  counties  as 
of  parifhes,  was  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  which 
not  only  enjoined  them  to  take  fuch  care,  but 
likewife  gave  them  great  encouragement 

againfi 
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againft  fuch  as 
much  as  there  are  pecuniary  mulcts  in  the 
Saxon  injunctions,  whenever  it  was  found 
that  a  freeman  had  broke  either  another’s 
door  or  hedge.  And  this  was  as  early  as  the 
time  of  king  fEthelbirht,  among  whofe  laws 
*  the  T extits  Roffenffs  (that  moft  famous  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity)  mentions  this :  Eijc  jjuman 
e^oji  bjiecpe  ^e-oej?  vi  yeill.  ^ebeve.  Six  fhillings, 
we  fee,  is  the  penalty,  and  that  was  a  great 
fum  in  thofe  times.  But  then  a  penalty  was 
inflicted  not  only  for  breaking  either  a  door 
or  hedge,  but  even  for  going  over  a  hedge, 
and  that  was  alfo  pecuniary,  as  were  alio 
other  punifhments  in  thofe  days.  Hence  the 
fame  Textus  Roffenjis :  Eijc  /jam an  eboji  £egan- 
iv  ycill.  ^ebete.  It  mil  ft,  indeed,  be  con- 
fefled,  that  thefe  hedges  meant  here  were 
much  different  from  our  common  ones,  being: 
a  fort  of  mounds  or  fortifications,  fuch  as 
could  not  be  pafied  without  confiderable  da¬ 
mage  and  violence  to  the  owners,  and  ufed 
to  be  made  about  their  Hates .  But  then, 
whatever  they  were,  they  plainly  fhew  the 
exaCtnefs  of  thofe  times,  and  how  ready  the 
fuperiors  were  to  punifh  any  tranfgreffions 
that  arofe  from  invafion  :  and  there  is  no 
queftion,  but  the  bounds  of  provinces  and 
pariflies  were  alfo  to  be  underftood  in  thofe 
injunctions  that  related  to  territories.  So 
that  I  fnould  think,  that  even  the  o?um>by,ptoy5 
VOL,  I.  f  fo 
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fo  much  fpoke  of  in  the  Saxon  laws,  are 
alfb  to  be  referred  to  this  head.  Since  there¬ 
fore  there  was  fo  much  caution  ufed  about 
fecurity  of  right  to  particular  places,  me* 
thinks  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  there  was 
no  fuch  divifion  as  into  fhires  before  the  time 
of  K.  Alfred.  Nay,  what  plainly  determines 
againft  any  fuch  fuppofition,  is  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  fome  counties  or  fhires  even  in  AfTe- 
rius  Menevenfis,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner 
too  as  to  make  the  divifion  before  AElfred’s 
Reign.  The  word  Shire  too  occurs  in  the 
laws  of  king  Ina.  So  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  as  the  Romans,  when  here,  had 
divided  the  country  into  particular  provinces, 
fo  the  Saxons  afterwards  imitated  them,  and 
confirmed  what  they  had  done,  making, 
however,  fome  alterations,  though  not  a 
great  many.  And  yet  after  all,  I  will  allow, 
that  king  AElfred  revived  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  brought  every  thing  to  greater 
perfedlion  than  had  been  done  before ;  for 
which  reafon,  as  well  as  for  his  being  the 
author  of  a  fubdivifion,  he  hath  been  com- 
monly  taken  to  be  the  firft  that  divided  this 
country  into  Shires. 

fome*  the  founder  of  §’  l6’  N°r  wIU  feem  abfurd  t0 

the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  any  that  fElfred  fhould  be  looked 
k.  stone  buildings  raifed  upon  by  the  generality  of  mankind, 

m  Oxford  by  the  care  of  x  J  J 

king  aiifred.  K,.  Edward  as  the  firft  that  divided  the  kingdom 

the  Confefior’s  chapel  at  ,  .  .  G  # 

xnip.  The  My  niter  of  mto  (lures,  only  becaufe  he  contrived 

a  fub- 
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a  fubdivifion,  and  renewed  what  had  Affaudune  or  Afhdon  in 

v  •  >  »  Eflex. 

been  brought  about  long  before,  if  it 
be  confidered,  that  he  is  alfo  taken  by  many  to 
be  the  firft  founder  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
only  becaufe  he  reftored  it  after  it  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  there  having  been 
an  univerfity  (and  that  a  flourifhing  one  too) 
at  that  place  long  before.  Indeed  this  great 
king  (who  was  endued  with  admirable  wif- 
dom,  rare  memory,  grave  judgment,  and 
(harp  forefight)  performed  fo  much  for  the 
benefit  of  this  kingdom,  as  made  mod  look 
upon  him  as  another  Solomon,  and  to  attri¬ 
bute  all  the  glory  that  future  ages  afterwards 
bragged  of  to  his  care  and  conduct.  The 
buildings  that  had  been  eredted  before  were 
nothing  in  comparifon  of  fuch  as  he  raifed  ; 
nor  were  the  laws  about  bounds  of  provinces 
and  parifhes  fo  duly  put  in  execution.  He 
had  fuch  a  particular  way  of  enforcing  them, 
as  made  the  feveral  officers  that  he  employed 
both  adore  and  admire  him,  and  when  they 
applied  the  methods  he  prefcribed,  all  things 
proved  effectual.  Even  the  univerfity  I  have 
mentioned  as  it  was  reftored  by  him,  fo  he 
wifely  ordered,  that  it  fhould  be  governed 
for  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  kingdom, 
and  prohibited  any  to  infringe  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  fcholars  under  the 
fevered:  penalties.  And  here  too  the  bounds 
of  the  fcholars  were  taken  notice  of  by  him, 

f  2  and 
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and  as  they  were  to  be  confined  thernfelves, 
fo  none  were  to  hinder  them  from  making 
a  proper  life  of  thofe  fpots  of  ground  that 
were  defigned  for  them.  This  made  many 
envy  the  fcholars  happinefs  ;  and  they  were 
the  more  keen  in  lhewing  their  refentments, 
by  reafon  of  the  buildings  that  were  now 
raifed  in  the  univerfity,  which  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  thofe  deftroyed  by  the  publick  enemy. 
He  brought  in  artifts  that  could  work  in 
.ftone,  and  now  therefore  feme  ftone  buildings 
appeared  in  Oxford,  in  lieu  of  thofe  that 
were  before  nothing  but  wood.  But  then 
thefe  ftone  buildings  though  fine  in  thofe 
days,  yet  were  nothing  equal  to  what  hath 
been  done  of  that  kind  fince,  as  may  appear 
from  what  remains  of  that  age.  Nor 
was  there  any  thing  very  perfedl  of  that 
kind  among  us,  after  the  Romans  had  de- 
ferted  us,  until  the  Norman  invafion. 
Edward  the  Confeffors  chapel,  a  little 
way  northwards  from  Iilip  church,  was, 
without  doubt,  looked  upon  in  the  age,  in 
which  it  was  built,  as  very  good.  It  is, 
however,  but  15.  yards  in  length,  and  a 
little  above  7.  in  breadth,  (being  much  fuch 
another  as  thofe  mentioned  in  the  decrees  of 
pope  Nicholas,  who  ordained,  that  a  bigger 
church  fhould  contain  in  compafs  40.  paces, 
a  chapel,  or  lefter  church,  30.  paces),  and 
phough  it  be  in  a  fbattered  condition  now 

(being 
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(being  thatched,  and  patched,  and  turned 
into  a  barn)  yet  we  may  eafily  guefs  from  a 
fight  of  it,  what  it  was  in  its  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  you  would  hardly  think  (did  not 
you  know  the  nature  of  thofe  times)  that  fo 
great  and  good  a  king  as  Edward  the  Con- 
feflor,  and  fo  virtuous,  and  pious,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  a  princefs  as  his  queen  Edgitha  (who  in 
the  year  1065.  built  the  church  of  Wilton  of 
ftone,  being  before  of  wood  *)  frequented 
this  place  in  order  to  pay  their  devotions  in  it. 
We  have  not  many  fuch  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  for  that  reafon  I  fhall  here  infert  a  draught 
of  it,  juft  as  I  had  it  taken  lately,  to  which 
I  am  likewife  the  more  inclined,  becaufe  it 
is  probable,  that  in  fome  few  years  it  may  be 
quite  levelled,  and  not  only  the  figure  of  it 
forgot,  but  the  very  place  alfo  where  it  flood. 
I  moft  heartily  wifh,  that  equal  care  had 
been  always  taken  about  draughts  of  other 
buildings  (particulary  facred  ones)  that  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  note.  We  might 
then  have  had  a  much  better  idea  of  the  Ipirit 
of  our  anceftors,  than  it  is  poffible  for  us  to 
collecft  now,  either  from  tradition  or  written 
hiftory.  But  for  many  years  before  the  Con- 
queft,  they  were  not  very  capable  of  tranfi- 
mitting  draughts  to  pofterity,  that  part  of 
ufcful  knowledge  being  advanced  but  a  little 

way. 
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way  among  our  countrymen  in  companion 
of  what  it  is  now.  So  that  it  is  to  their 
ignorance,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  we  owe 
the  want  of  the  figures  of  many  of  their 
noted  buildings  ;  among  which  we  ought  to 
reckon  the  Mynfter  of  Aflandune,  now  Afh- 
don,  in  Eflex,  which  was  built  *  of  itone 
and  lime  by  king  Cnute  in  the  year  1020, 
for  the  fouls  of  thofe  that  were  flain  there  in 
the  year  1016,  in  a  moft  bloody  battle  be¬ 
tween  K.  Edmund  Ironlide  and  himfelf, 

in  which  Edmund  Ironfide  was  overcome 
through  the  treachery  t  of  Eadric  Streona 
Earl  of  Mercia,  and  not  long  after  flain  at 
Oxford  J,  a  knife,  or,  as  others  ||  fay,  a  fpear 
or  fpit,  being  thrufl:  into  his  fundament  by 
Eadric’ s  own  foil  (ordered  and  commanded 
to  do  fo  by  his  father,  though  fome  fay  * 
the  father  did  it  himfelf)  as  he  was  eafing 
nature  3  for  which,  however,  Eadric,  re¬ 
ceived  no  better  reward  from  Cnute  (whom 
he  thought  by  fuch  a  piece  of  villany  to  have 
pleafed)  than  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
afterwards  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  and 
drowned  ;  though  others  fay  §  that  he  was 
beheaded,  and  that  his  head  was  fet  upon  a 

*  Leland’s  Coll.  vol.  III.  p.  85.  +  Ibid.  vol.  I.  pag. 

143.  J  lb.  vol.  I.p.  196.  &  vol.  II.  p.  302.  I!  Speed’s 
Chron.  p.  372.  Ed.  Lond.  1632.  *  Leland’s  Coll, 

vol.  I.  p.  241.  $  See  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  I, 

p.  8. 
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pole  on  the  higheft  gate  of  London,  and  his 
body  caft  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Others  +  tell  us,  that  K.  Edmund  died  a 
natural  death ;  but  I  look  upon  the  former 
to  be  the  more  true  account.  However  this 
be,  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  Mynfter  at 
Affandune  is  commonly  interpreted  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  church  ;  but  for  my  own 
part  I  am  willing  to  think  that  it  was  fome- 
thing  befides,  viz.  that  there  was  a  religious 
houfe  there,  and  a  fuitable  provifion  made  for 
fuch  as  were  to  celebrate  the  divine  offices  in 
behalf  of  thofe  that  were  (lain.  The  Saxon 
annals  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  Myn¬ 
fter,  which,  I  think,  will  confirm  my  no¬ 
tion,  the  meaning  thereof  being  a  monaftery, 
and  not  a  church  only.  Ant  on  jiyyum  &eapc 
(they  are  the  words  of  the  annals,  under  the 
year  1020.)  ye  cyng  [Unut]  pop  to  Ayyantune. 
J  let  tymbpian  jsep  an  mynytep  o p  ytane  lime 
pop  jape  manna  yajle  je  Jap  oy-yla^ene  J:£pan. 
*3  £iep  hit  hiy  anum  ppeoyte  jey  nam  jsey  sti^ant. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  it  appears 
likewife  from  Leland,  that  there  was  a  mo¬ 
naftery  alfo  here,  he  reckoning  f  it  among 
the  monafteries  built  before  the  conqueft. 
This  Afhdon  (the  church  whereof  is  not  lo 
big  as  the  Mynfter  church  was  j)  is  three 

miles 

/ 

J  Chron.  Sax.  fub  an.  1016.  Leland’s  Coll.  vol.  II.  p»  2865, 
354,  f  ColL  vol,  I.  p.  25,  26,  J  Nunc  (ut  fzrunt)  modica 
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miles  from  Saffron  Walden,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  field  of  battle  (in  which  the 
flower  *  of  the  Englifh  nobility  was  loft)  is 
retained  to  this  day  +>  by  certain  fmall  hills 
there  remaining,  whence  have  been  digged 
the  bones  of  men,  armour,  and  the  water- 
chains  of  horfe-bridles. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  §•  1 7*  The  mention  of  K.  Alfred’s 
oftie^at ^Oxford  ^The  procuring  artifts  that  could  build  in 
”  “ -  SS  L.  his  encouraging  fuch 

ftr^  i*dtcte£cx& X not  kind  of  edifices,  brings  to  my  mind 
pitched  until  1661.  the  forts  and  caftles  that  were  built 

by  him,  in  room  of  thofe  that  had  been  de¬ 
ft  roved  by  the  Danes,  which  were  made  of 
wood,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  holding 
out  fo  well  again  ft  an  enemy  as  thofe  raifed 
by  this  great  king,  and  fuch  as  followed  his 
example.  And  I  am  the  more  willing  to 
touch  upon  this  fa bj eft,  becauie  it  is  one  of 
thofe  that  are  treated  of  in  this  collection. 
Now  the  chief  end  of  K.  dElfred’s  pains  and 
charges  about  caftles  was,  partly  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  partly  for  defence.  And  though 
I  do  not  yet  find  any  hiftory  for  it,  yet  I  am 
of  opinion  that  feme  fort  was  raifed  by  him 
in  Oxford,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  For 

eft  ecclejia,  prejbytero  parochiojro  delegata.  Leland’s  Coll.  voL 
III.  p.  316.  *  In  hello  de  Jjftendane  totus  fere  globus  no- 

lilitafis  Angl.  cerftus  eft,  qui  rtullo  in  hello  majus  unquam  f vtilnus 
quamibi  acceperunt .  Lei.  Coll.  vol.  II.  p.  594.  f  Speed’s 
Chron.  p.  371. 
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fmce  that  eminent  place  met  with  fuch  clif- 
afters  from  the  Danes,  and  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  he  was  fo  great  a  friend  to  it,  and  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  its  fecurity,  me- 
thinks  it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed,  that  he 
fhould  leave  it  without  a  fort.  That  too 
which  countenances  the  conjecture  is  this, 
that  in  the  old  arms  of  Oxford  we  have  a 
caftle  with  a  large  ditch  and  a  bridge,  as  may 
appear  from  an  heraldry  book  in  the  hands 
of  my  very  worthy  friend  Thomas  Raw- 
linfon,  Efq;  which  arms  1  take  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  the  fort  that  was 
eredted  at  Oxford,  before  the  famous  caftle 
built  by  Robert  D’Oiley  the  firft,  a  notable 
man  that  came  into  England  with  K.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  But  then  the  caftle 
built  by  D’Oiley  was  much  more  confiderable 
than  the  former,  though,  1  believe,  the 
mote  was  not  broader  or  wider  than  it  had 
been,  even  before  the  undertaking  of  D’Oiley. 
This  Oxford  caftle  in  old  writings  is  often 
called  by  no  other  name  than  Mot  a ,  and  1 
am  apt  to  think,  that  the  fort,  that  was  at 
Oxford  before  the  time  of  D’Oiley,  had  no 
other  name  than  Mota>  which  was  very  pro¬ 
per,  fmce  it  was  defended  with  fo  very  large 
a  ditch.  So  that  I  believe  D’Oiley  did  not 
make  a  new  ditch,  but  only  clean  fed  the 
former,  and  made  it  more  fit  for  defence  of 
the  walls  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  fecurity  of 
Vol.  L  g  the 
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the  caftle,  of  both  which  he  was  founder,  or 
rather  reftorer  as  he  was  alfo  founder  of 
the  great  bridge,  called  Grandpont  *f,  on  the 
fouth  hde  of  Oxford.  And  yet  in  Alfred’s 
time  the  ditch  might  be  as  fit,  if  not  fitter  for 
defence,  than  when  it  was  renewed  by 
D’Oiley.  For  though  FElfred’s  building 
was  of  ft  one,  yet  it  was  nothing  equal  to 
that  of  D’Oiley’s  for  ftrength,  the  artificers 
he  employed  being  not  fo  Ikilful  as  thofe 
that  appeared  after  the  Conqueft  :  upon  which 
account  there  was  the  more  need  of  a  very 
large  and  deep  ditch.  Yet  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  one  end  of  fo  large  and  deep  a 
ditch  was  for  the  fake  of  the  fcholars.  Had 
it  not  been  fo  deep  and  wide,  it  would  have 
been  more  noifome,  and  coiifequently  have 
been  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
fcholars.  Being  fo  big,  and  continual  care 
being  taken  to  keep  it  clean,  the  water  was 
very  clear,  and  the  ftream  wTas  pretty  fwift. 
For  which  reafon  it  was  properly  called  FoJJh 
Candida ,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  water 
drove  feveral  mills ;  among  which  mills, 
however,  muft  not  be  reckoned  the  water¬ 
mill  where  j  Merton  College  great  qua¬ 
drangle  is  now,  which  was  not  drove  by  the 

"  Reland’s  Inn.  vol.  II.  p.  14.  f  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  I. 
106  b.  Dugd.  Baronage,  vol.  I.  460.  J  Coll,  noftra 

MSS.  vol.  LXXXVIII.  p.  24. 
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water  of  the  town  ditch,  but  by  the  water 
that  came  by  a  fubterraneous  *  paffage  or 
channel  from  the  Cherweli  near  St,  Croffe’s, 
now  called  Holywell  Church.  But  then  the 
contrary  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  mill  at 
North-gate.  For  that  was  drove  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  town  ditch,  fome  of  which  ran 
down  Thames-ftreet,  which  was  formerly 
a  deep  hollow  way,  arid  was  not  pitched  un¬ 
til  the  year  1661,  when  the  following  in- 
fcription  was  fixed  in  a  certain  wall,  that 
wras  made  at  the  fame  time  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  fame  ftreet ; 


THIS  WALT  WAS 
MADE  AND  THE  WAY 
ES  PITCHED  IN  THE! 
MAYROLTY  OF  Sr. 
SAMPSON  WHITE 
Kt.  ANNO  DOM.  •  > 
1 66  r . 


§.  1 8.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a  fort  or  caftle 
was  built  at  Oxford  by  K.  FElfred, 
and  that  is  this,  that  king  OfFa  had 
built  t  walls  at  Oxford  (where  he 
fought  with  the  Kentifh  men)  before 
his  days,  which  I  fuppofe,  had  alfo 


K.  OfTa  had  built  walls  at 
Oxford  before  the  time  of 
K.  fElfred.  Arms  that 
have  caftles  on  them  an 
argument  of  fortitude. 
Other  ufes,  betides  orna¬ 
ment  and  military  fervice, 
defigned  by  the  towers  on 
the  walls  of  Oxford*  The 
virtue  believed  to  be  in 
bells.  The  names  of  the 
fix  bells  of  Ofney. 


*  Subterraneus  aquee  meatus  a  Char  well  prope  ecclejiam  8. 
Cruets  ufque  ad  Coll.  Merton.  Molend.  &  zs.  acr.  prati  data 
Merton  Coll,  per  Jo.  de  Abingdon ,  Harington ,  &  Tejley.  Sic 
in  Coll,  nollr.  MSS.  jam  citat.  Vol.  LXXXVI1I.  p.  33. 
f  Coll,  noiir.  MSS,  vol.  LXXXVII I.  p.  24. 
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fome  fuch  fortification  as  might  be  termed  a 
caftle,  though  built  and  formed  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  fortifications  that  were 
afterwards  erecled.  Which  being  fo,  can 
we  imagine  that  K.  ftElfred  would  leave  Ox¬ 
ford  in  a  weaker  condition  that  it  had  been 
left  by  the  faid  K.  Offa,,  as  he  certainly  would, 
had  lie  not  made  provifion  for  its  defence 
both  by  walls  and  a  caftle  ?  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable,  that  K.  fElfred  alfo,  befides 
a  caftle,  railed  walls  about  Oxford,  and  that 
the  walls  were  made  the  ftronger,  as  well  as 
more  beautiful,  by  certain  towers  placed  at 
proper  diftances  from  each  other,  in  imitation 
of  the  old  Pidls  wall  built  by  the  Romans, 
in  which  there  were  fuch  bulwarks.  So  as 
even  the  walls  themfelyes  reprefented,  as  it 
were,  lb  many  caftles,  for  which  reafon  the 
figures  of  ancient  caftles  in  arms  are  ufually 
made  to  refemble  the  battlements  of  walls, 
as  may  appear  from  the  arms  of  *  Oldcaftle 
and  Sampfon,  which  perfectly  agree  with  the 
figures  of  the  old  Roman  Cajlra  on  coins,  as 
well  as  with  fuch  Roman  walls  as  are  now 
.extant.  Arms  with  inch  figures  are  cer¬ 
tainly  honourable,  as  betokening  that  t  ho  fie, 
to  whom  they  were  firft  given,  were  pcrfons 
pf  very  great  fortitude,  having  fcaled  and 

*  MS.  of  Thomas  gawlinfon,  Efq;  before  quoted,  p. 

}?57: 

broke 
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broke  through  thick  and  ftrong  walls,  and 
been  victorious  over  a  powerful  enemy.  Nor 
can  any  one  deny,  that  wherever  caftles  are 
keen  in  arms  they  denote  valour  and  ftrength; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pictures  of  St. 

George  and  the  dragon  fignify  courage  like- 
wife,  and  are  therefore  feen  in  fbme  old  halls, 
particularly  in  the  old  hall  of  Beflels-leigh, 
or  Blefiels-leigh  Houfe,  near  Abbington  in 
Berkshire,  the  martial  (kill  of  the  Beffills, 
or  Bleffels,  being  defigned  by  it,  as  it  was 
by  many  other  monuments,  preferved,  in 
Mr.  Leland’s  time  %  at  that  place.  The 
arms  therefore  of  the  town  of  PontefraCt  are 
very  properly  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  a 
very  ftrong  and  almoft  impregnable  caftle, 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that  place,  as  we 
find  in  antiquity.  From  fuch  kind  of  arms 
we  may  fometimes  difcover  the  ftrength  of 
one  caftle  above  another.  So  PontefraCt  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  arms  (for  it  is  now  demo- 
lifhed  f)  and  the  valuable  picture  of  it  in  the 

Afhmolean 

* 

*  Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  VII.  p.  61. 

t  Ci  Pontefrafl  Caftle.  An  account  how  it  was  taken  :  And 
lt  how  general  Rainsborough  was  furprijed  in  his  quarters  at 
6‘  Doncafter,  anno  164.8.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  By  captain 
i(  Tlio.  Paulden,  written  upon  the  occafon  of  prince  Eugene’s 
furprifing  Monfr.  Villeroy  at  Cremona.  In  the  Savoy, 
printed  by  Edward  Jones,  mdcci ii.  4to.  The  letter  dated 
March  31.  1702.  In  27.  pages.  It  is  a  very  exceLent,  re~ 
markable  paper,  the  author  being  one  of  thofe  engaged  in 
ts  the  affairs  it  treats  of.  He  was  78.  years  old  when  he  writ 

“  it 
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Afhmolean  Mufeum,  to  have  been  ftronger 
than  even  Totnefs,  the  Devizes,  Exeter, 
Barnftable,  Windfor,  Caine,  Norwich,  and 
feveral  others,  though  lefs  ftrong  than  Ox¬ 
ford.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  arms  of 
Chaftlet  or  Chaftley  have  forts,  nothing 
near  fo  confiderable  as  thole  arms  that  are 
denoted  by  caftles.  But  after  all  it  muff  be 
noted,  that  the  towers  on  the  walls  of  Ox¬ 
ford  were  added  by  K.  fElfred,  not  only  for 
military  fervice,  but  likewife  for  other  fpe- 
cial  ufes,  as  they  were  afterwards  alfo  by 
INOiiey.  Upon  this  account  I  meet  with,  in 
writings  relating  to  Oxford,  a  turret  on  the 
wails,  called  The  Mayden  Chamber ,  being 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  prifon  or  houfe  of 
correction  for  fcandalous  women :  *  le  may¬ 
den  Chambre  in  turri  muri  Ox  on.  &  forfan 
■prifon  a  mulierum  pub  He  arum.  That  prifon 
called  formerly  Eoehord ,  and  now  Bocardo9 
is  thought  by  feveral,  from  the  fignification 
of  the  word  -f,  to  have  been  anciently  a  li¬ 
brary  ;  but  I  will  fufpend  my  own  judgment. 


‘‘  it.  After  the  caflle  of,  Pomfret  was  furrendered  (which  was 
“  after  the  king  was  beheaded)  it  was  demolifhed  ;  fo  that 
“  now  there  remains  nothing  of  that  magnificent  flrufture, 
“  but  fome  ruins  of  the  great  tower,  where,  the  tradition  is, 
i(  king  Richard  the  II.  was  murdered. ”  So  in  my  MSS.  Coll, 
vol.  XL  VII.  p.  33. 

*  Coll,  nofir.  MSS.  vol.  LXXXVIII.  p.  12. 
t  Somners’s  Saxon  difil.  in  the  word  Bochojib,  and  Mr. 


Wood’s  Hip .  IP  slntiq.  Uni-v.  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 
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as  to  this  particular,  until  I  meet  with  fame 
confirmation.  1  cannot,  however,  but  think, 
that  K.  fElfred  (who  or  darned  common  fc  bools 
of  divers  fciences  in  Oxford  inftituted  a  li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford  for  the  ufe  of  the  common 
ftudents ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  it  might 
be  by  the  walls,  and  either  at,  or  not  very 
far  from  the  fame  place  where  the  divinity 
fchool,  and  a  famous  library  over  it  were 
afterwards  erefted  by  feveral  benefadtors, 
and  not  (as  is  commonly  reckoned)  wholly 
by  duke  Humphrey,  as  bifhop  Godwin  -f 
hath  well  obferved,  and  may  be  more  fully 
feen  in  the  appendix  j  to  this  work.  And 
where  fuch  buildings  on  or  at  the  walls  were 
placed,  it  is  likely  they  were  diftinguifhed 
by  more  than  ordinary  towers  and  pinnacles, 
as  a  fign  that  they  were  intended  for  fame 
other  ufe  than  the  common  walls.  Withal 
it  is  likely,  that  in  fome  of  the  towers  there 
were  bells,  hung  there  on  purpofe  to  give 
warning  when  there  were  hoftilities  ;  and 
there  was  the  greater  reafon  to  prevent  fuch 
dangers,  becaufe  of  the  great  charge  at  Ox¬ 
ford  that  the  governors  had  upon  account  of 
thofe  committed  to  their  education.  Nor 


*  “  In  the  chronicle  of  Brute  of  England,  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
sc  inter  Codd.  Hatton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  of  which 
are  put  many  notes  by  a  later  hand.”  So  in  Coll,  noftr.  MSS. 
voh  XLVII.  p.  48.  t  EH  Praef.  p.  248,  Ed.  Lat. 

J  Num,  VIII.  IX. 
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can  any  one  think,  that  fElfred  was  back¬ 
ward  in  this  point  of  difcipline,  or  that  he 
neglected  even  bells,  when  he  knew  the  Pa¬ 
gans  were  afraid  of  them,  as  believing  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  virtue  in  them. 
Nor  were  fuch  bells  placed  only  in  fome  of 
the  common  towers  of  the  walls,  but  in  fe- 
veral  chapels  that  were  alfo  by  the  walls, 
that  they  might  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  were 
obliged,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  refide  at 
the  walls.  But  that  which  made  bells  the 

V 

more  terrible  to  the  pagans  was  that  they 
had  generally,  fuch  names  given  them  as 
carried  awe  with  them,  and  whereas  feveral 
Ioffes  had  often  happened  to  fuch  as  fpoiled 
churches  and  chapels,  and  frequently  alio  to 
thofe  that  did  injury  to  confecratcd  bells, 
(which  were  formerly,  as  well  as  fince,  often¬ 
times,  though  very  unjuflly,  claimed  by  the 
prevailing  enemy,  upon  furrender  of  towns, 
as  their  own  *)  they  were  eafily  induced  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  very  great  power  in 
bells,  a  thing  which  was  likewife  believed 
even  after  our  whole  ifland  became  Chriftian. 
Whence  it  is,  that  many  {lories  are  reported 
of  the  fix  famous  bells  of  Gfney,  whofe 
names  were  +  Douce,  Clement,  Auftin, 
Hautedler  (or  Hautcleri)  Gabriel  and  John. 

*  See  the  appendix  to  this  work,  num,  X.  t  Seethe 
appendix  to  this  work,  num.  XI. 
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great  diligence  of  Mr. 
Francis  Tate.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  cdlleUions  made 
by  him  upon  fcveral  cu¬ 
rious  fubjeUs  in  a  MS.  in 
the  hands  of  John  An- 
ftis,  Elq; 


S.  io.  The  learned  Dr.  Thomas  i"he  pubifher  defpairs of 

u,  .  .  7  .  ....  .  getting  a  perfect  lift  of 

Smith,  m  his  life  of  Sir  Robert  Cot-  all  the  members  of  the 

i  ,  fociety  of  antiquaries.  It 

ton,  hath  given  us  a  lift  of  fome  is  as  ai  fficuit  aifo  to  pro- 

^  r  1  r  .  r  Cure  dll  the  diflertations 

or  the  members  of  the  fociety  of  drawn  up  by  them.  The 

antiquaries ;  to  which  others  might 
he  added,  as  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr. 

Cliffe,  Mr.  Walter  Cope,  Mr.  Erdf- 
wicke,  Mr.  Savel  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Mr.  Strangeman,  and  Mr.  Wife- 
man.  But  I  defpair  of  getting  a  perfect  cata¬ 
logue  of  thofe  eminent  and  excellent  men, 
feveral  of  their  names  having  been  induC- 
triouily  concealed  fince  the  diflblution  of  the 
fociety.  I  look  upon  it  alfo  to  be  as  impot 
Able  to  procure  all  the  diflertations  that  were 
drawn  up  by  them.  There  were  certainly 
a  great  many  befides  thofe  that  Dr.  Smith 
collected.  But  then  thefe  having  not  come  to 
my  hands,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  poflefibrs 
of  them  (whoever  they  may  be)  to  account 
for  them.  Yet  I  cannot  but  here  take  notice* 
that  one  of  the  moft  afiiduous  or  thofe  anti¬ 
quaries  was  Mr.  Tate.  For  though  there 
be  only  one  difcourfe  of  his  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  yet  he  feems  to  have  written  many 
more.  For  my  friend  John  Anftis,  Efq;  a 
truly  learned  antiquary  and  herald,  hath 
lent  me  a  4*0  MS.  written  by  Mr.  Tate's 
own  hand,  in  which  there  are  abundance  of 
collections  relating  to  many  heads  in  our 
antiquities.  It  is  true,  they  are  only  bare 
Yol.  L  h  collections. 
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collections,  and  put  into  no  methodical  order. 
However,  fince  an  urmfual  induftry  appears 
in  gathering  the  pafiages  together,  and  fince 
they  are  upon  fuch  curious  fubjedls,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  he  methodized  fome,  if  not 
all  of  them,  and  afterwards  offered  accurate 
difcourfes  to  the  fociety  at  their  meetings, 
whatever  fate  they  may  have  buffered  fince. 
But  a  better  judgment  will  be  made  of  Mr. 
Tate’s  diligence  in  thefe  affairs  from  a  lift  of 
the  heads  in  Mr.  Anftis’s  MS.  Upon  which 
account  I  fhall  here  annex  it. 

I.  Of  the  antiquity  of  Seals ,  &c. 

II.  Of  what  antiquity  the  name  g/’dux  or  duke 
is  in  England ,  and  what  is  the  eftate  there¬ 
of?  27.  Nov.  1590.  Ehe  fame  quefiion  was 
again  prop  of ed  25.  No.  1598. 

HI.  What  is  the  antiquity  and  expofition  of  the 
word  Sterlingorum  or  Sterling  ?  27.  No- 
vembris  1590. 

IV.  Of  the  antiquity  of  mar  quiffes  in  England \ 
the  manner  of  their  creation  and  fignifica - 
t ton  of  their  name.  ii.Febr.  1590. 

V.  Of  earls  and  their  antiquity  here  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

VI.  Of  the  original  -of  f eating  here  in  England 

with  arms  or  otherwife *  23.  Junii  33. 

Eliz.  1 59 1° 

VI L  OJ  the  antiquity  of  vij. counts  here  in  Eng¬ 
land*  their  manner  of  creation,  and  other 

matter 
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matter  concerning  vifcounts,  23.  Junii  33. 

Eliz. 

VIII.  Of  the  antiquity ,  dignity ,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  barons  here  in  England ,  Signi¬ 
fication  of  the  name .  25,  Novembris  34. 

Eliz.  1591. 

IX.  O/'  the  antiquity  and  diverfity  of  tenures 
herein  England .  25.  die  Novemb.  1591® 

34.  Eliz. 

X.  0/  the  antiquity  and  diverfity  of  knights . 

6.  Maii  1592. 

XI.  0/  the  antiquity ,  dignity ,  and  privileges 
of  fierje ants  at  the  law .  12.  Febr,  1593® 

The  collections  upon  this  head  are  contained 
in  two  pages.  Then  follows  this  title, 

TA?  antiqidty  of  ferjeants  at  arms .  But 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  word  obferved 
about  it,  only  four  pages  are  left  blank  to 
contain  collections. 

XII.  Of  the  fignification  and  etymology  of  the 

name  of  Ejquiery  and  of  the  antiquity  and 
privilege  of  them .  11.  Maii  1594. 

\m.  The  antiquity y  etymology ,  and  privileges 
of  the  gentility  of  England .  19.  Junii 

1 J94- 

XIV.  Of  the  etyrno  rogyy  original \  erediiony 
and  jurifdiSlion  of  county  palatines  in  Eng - 
land,  27.  Novembris,  37.  Eliz,  1594. 

XV.  Of  the  etymology  and  antiquity  of  honours 
and  mannors .  27.  Novemb.  1594.  After 
the  collections  upon  this  head,  follows 

h  2  this  'V, 
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this  title,  Which  is  the  rnojl  antient  court 
for  the  miniftring  of  jiftice  univerfally 
'within  the  realm .  29.  Mail  1595.  Four 
blank  pages  are  left  for  collections,  but 
there  is  not  a  word  written  about  it. 

XVI.  The  antiquity  and  privileges  of fanBuawy 
within  the  realm . 

XVII.  Of  the  antiquity  of  arms  here  in  Eng¬ 
land* .  2.  Nov.  Mich.  40.  Eliz.  1598. 

XV  III.  Of  the  etymology,  antiquity ,  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  cities  in  England,  and  what  Jhalt 
be  called  a  city .  9,  Febr.  1598.  41.  Eliz. 

XIX.  The  etymology,  antiquity,  dignity,  and 
privileges  of  caflles  here  in  England .  16. 
Mail  1599.  41.  Eliz. 

XX.  Of  the  etymology,  antiquity ,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  towns  in  England .  23.  Junii  Trim 
4  i.  Eliz.  1599. 

XXL  Of  the  antiquity ,  etymology,  and  privi - 
leges  of  par  if  es  in  England .  2.  Nov.  41, 
Eliz,  1599. 

XXII.  Of  the  antiquity,  etymology,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  dimenfons  of  land  in  England .  2  3 , 
No.  1599-  . 

XXII I.  Of  the  antiquity,  fervices,  and  duties 
appertaining  to  a  knight's  fee .  9.  Febr. 

1599.  42,  Eliz. 

XXIV.  Of  the  antiquity,  variety,  and  cere - 
monies  of  funerals  in  England .  30.  Aprilis 
j6cQr  42.  Eliz. 
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J.m  Of  the  antiquity  and  variety  of  tombs 
and  monuments  in  England ,  of  perfons  de- 
ceafed.  Junii  1600. 

XXVI.  The  antiquity  and  feletted  variety 
of  epitaphs.  3.  Novembris  1600.  M.  41. 

Eliz. 

XXVII.  Of  the  antiquity  and  feledled  variety 
of  mots  u?2der  arms ,  and  the  reafon  thereof . 

28.  No.  43.  Eliz.  1600. 

XXVIII.  The  antiquity ,  ufe,  and  ceremonies 
of  lawful  combats  m  England .  13.  bebr. 

3600.  43.  Eliz.  Memorand.  by  reafon  of 
the  troubles  ftirred  by  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
this  day  of  meeting  held  not,  but  a  new 
day  appointed  the  next  Term  22.  Mail 
1601.  43.  Eliz, 

§.  20.  Thefe  are  all  noble  fubjeffcs,  Mr.  Tate  very  well  verf- 

,  •»  «-  w-,  r  1  -i  .  n  ed  in  Domefday  book» 

and  Mr.  I  ate  conlulted  the  belt  His  explication  «f  the 

ii*  |  *i  abbreviated  words  in  that 

books  m  order  to  write  the  more  ac»  book.  An  edition  of  ait 

1  t  ..  .1  a  1  Domefday  is  much  defiled  , 

curately  about  them.  As  he  was  a  J 

great  lawyer  as  well  as  antiquary,  vir  multi - 
jugce  eruditionis  &  vetufatis  peritifimus ,  faith 
Mr.  Selden  in  his  preface  to  Hengham,  and 
of  exquiflte  Ikill  in  the  Saxon  language,  fo 
he  frequently  cites  the  ancient  laws,  year 
books,  and  records  ;  but  then  what  occurs  in 
this  volume  being  only  collections,  as  I  have 
hinted  above,  I  have  judged  it  more  proper 
to  fupprefs  than  to  publifh  them,  though  at 
the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they 
wUl  be  of  extraordinary  ule  to  fuch  as  fhall 

engage 
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engage  hereafter  to  write  upon  any  one  of  them. 
Among  other  books  of  antiquity,  thatMr.Tate 
was  well  verfed  in,  rmift  not  be  forgotten  that 
noted  one,  commonly  called  Domefday  Book, 
this  he  perufed  over  and  over,  and  ex  trailed 
many  things  from  it ;  and  to  render  it  the  more 
intelligible  to  others,  he  explained  the  abbre¬ 
viated  words  in  it.  Copies  of  this  explication 
are  in  many  hands,  and  I  have  entered  one  in 
my  own  collections  %  which  I  fhall  fubjoin 
in  this  place,  as  a  thing  altogether  agreeable 
to  my  prelent  defign.  Belides  which  expli¬ 
cation,  he  wrote  likewife  another  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  Domefday,  which  fupplied  the  de¬ 
feats  of  the  former,  and  that  was,  Expojitio 
•verborum  difficiliorum  in  lib .  de  Domefday . 
But  this  is  a  fubjeCt  that  I  leave  to  be  dif- 
courfed  of  by  thofe,  that  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  infpe&ing  and  perufing  this  moft  ve¬ 
nerable  monument  of  antiquity,  which  I 
have  often  wifhed  were  printed  entirely, 
there  being  no  furvey  of  any  other  country 
whatfoever  equal  to  it.  The  ancient  Roman 
Itineraries  have  been  always  valued,  and  that 
defervedly  ;  yet  they  are  trifles  in  compa- 
rifon  of  this  moft  admirable  iurvey,  done 
with  fuch  an  exa&nefs,  and  fo  much  dili¬ 
gence,  as  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  it 
not  certain,  that  the  Normans  were  refolved 


*  Vol.  LX XXVIII.  P.  54. 


Verba  abbreviata  in  libro  de  Do  viij^day 


^c.Acra. 

V  Beroaiiea. 

7ovo.  Borclarii 

caf/Carudata. 

&.  eft. 

Fe.eQe. 

J.  dCc.et. 

f  er^°-  , 

'v).  nic  base  hoc1. 

li  Lin  dr  e  dum . 
halla  eapitali$. 
t  batxla  d o m \x S 

M  axierii. 
h~t>.  kabebat. 
||.2000. 

T>.  lon<g'itu.cline . 
aX7.  latitado. 
yel. 

V).  manerium. 
n.modo. 

IC-nund. 

i.non. 

^  at . 

Ou.ove^. 
^o.quando  C^cto 


qdo.  quando. 
a.  quod  . 
^Tquarentena . 
^.pratum. 

7p.  pre . 

pZ.runt. 

'  y  .  ■ 

pxznc.  runCinus. 

S.foea. 

j  C'Lif.  fandtix,?. 

r^.fed.  _ 

^ c  anziu,e fd  ambittui 
z~c  .  tan  d . 

TR.E  .tempore  reaiS 

-i  r~  A  i  vD 

Edw  [Confef^.J 

•L  C  tv  cf.  tantun  z 

dem. 

C. urn,  tamen. 
vilWi.  Viliam 
u  v.  v  e  ro. 
v.5  virq’ata. 

XXX  t  r  xo'int a . 

cP)C-  Pveqds1. 
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to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  their  conqueft,  and 
to  fecure  every  inch  of  ground  to  themfelves* 

There  are  accounts  of  fome  whole  counties 
printed  from  this  book,  and  they  are  very 
good  fpecimens  of  the  intire  work,  and  can¬ 
not  but  make  thole  that  are  in  love  with  our 
antiquities,  the  more  earneftly  to  delire  all 
of  it.  But,  it  may  be,  there  are  private 
conliderations  which  may  hinder  an  edition, 
as  indeed  it  too  often  happens,  that  the  pub- 
lick  intereft  of  learning  buffers  by  reafon  of 
private  concerns. 

§.21.  We  learn  from  the  fore-  The  ancients  had  certain 

-  t  -  n  i  n  /r  /-r»  11  i  games  to  ex  cr  rife  their 

going  lilt,  that  Mr.  late  collected  .courage.  Tournaments  the 

•  i  •?  „  i  x  t  ri  *  1  lame  with  the  ancient 

materials  about  combats.  Which  p)Tr.v  Troja  and 

when  I  firft  law,  I  expected  federal  nr':- tMtlenu 

particulars  about  tournaments.  But  1  was 
very  much  difappointed.  Nor  hath  the  col- 
left  or,  on  that  occafion,  had  recourfe  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors.  I.  have  laid 
many  things  about  tournaments  in  my  pre¬ 
face  to  Guilielmus  Neubrigenjis ,  which  1  will 
pot  repeat  here.  I  will,  however,  take  this 
opportunity  of  remarking,  that  although  the 
ancients  had  devifes  and  engines  to  throw 
darts  and  javelins  to  annoy  their  enemies  a 
far  off,  yet  they  had  ho  guns  (for  what 
fome  pretend  to  prove  from  Philoftratus  is 
no  more  than  fiftion)  but  fought  it  out, 
man  to  man,  with  down  right  blows,  join- 
inn  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand:  and 
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among  them  alfo,  they  had  *  fundry  forts 
of  publick  exercifes  and  games  for  wagers, 
efpecially  thefe  five :  wreftling  ;  hurling  a 
coyte,  who  could  hurl  it  fartheft  or  higheft ; 
running  or  leaping;  combating  with  lea¬ 
thern  bags  having  plummets  hanging  at  the 
ends  thereof ;  barriers  and  tournaments  on 
horfe-back :  all  which  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  as  well  as  by  Virgil  and  Paufanias. 
To  which  the  Romans  afterwards  added 
another,  which  was,  fighting  with  fliips  on 
the  water.  This  was  exhibited  and  kept 
in  a  folemn  manner,  efpecially  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Cahar,  the  better  to  preferve 
the  remembrance  of  his  noble  viftory  at 
Affiium,  and  the  fhew  thereof  was  on  the 
river  Tyber.  Thefe  exercifes  were  to  pro¬ 
mote  courage  and  military  difcipline.  This 
was  the  end  likewife  of  the  Taugojcafia-Afct. 
Afterwards  another  kind  of  warlike  exercile 
on  horfeback  was  added,  namely  the  Pyr- 
rhica  +,  which  others  termed  Proy,  and  it 
was  accuftomed  to  be  openly  fliewed  in  the 
ufual  field  of  exercife,  called  Campus  Ma?~- 
tius .  This  was  no  other  than  what  our  an- 
ceftors  called  properly  Tournaments,  which 

*  See  Lamb.  Danseus’s  treatife  touching  dice-play  and 
prophane  gaming,  tranllated  by  Tho.  Newton,  Lond. 
1586.  8°.  in  the  laft  leaf  of  the  fignature  E.  for  it  is  not 
paged.  f  P°l*  Virgil,  de  inv.  Rer.  1.  II.  c.  13. 

word 
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word  fome  *  will  have  to  be  originally  Tro- 
j ament  a .  There  was  no  abfurdity  in  the 
word  Troy.  That  people  was  fo  famous* 
that  others  thought  it  great  honour  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  them.  There  was  like  wife  an 
emulation  among  brave  men  to  equal  them 
in  their  military  a£ts.  Hence  the  names  of 

the  brave  heroes  of  thole  times  have  been 

*  '  •  0  / 

made  ufe  of  to  diftinguilh  men  of  courage. 
Nay  and  the  very  form  of  the  city  of  Troy 
was  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  virtue 
in  it,  in  fo  much,  that  even  the  common 
Shepherds  pretend  to  keep  it  up  in  the 
common  Fields.  But  however  this  be* 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  ex- 
ercife  called  Troy  was  fo  named  from  that 
place.  Virgil  f  is  exprefs  authority  : 

Hunc  morem  curfus,  atq ;  hcec  certamina  primus 
Afcanius  longam  muris  cum  cingeret  Albam 
Rettulit :  &  prifcos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos . 

And  prefently  after, 

T rojaque  nunc  pueri  Trojanum  dicitur  agmen . 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  fome  make  Troja 
and  Pyrrhica  to  be  different  games,  fo  that, 
according  to  them,  Pyrrhica  was  exercifed 
on  foot.  But  Servius  was  of  a  quite  different 

*  Hofpinian  de  origine  Feftor.  p.  152.  Tig.  1592.  foh 
f  iEn.  1.  V. 
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opinion,  and  he  cites  Suetonius  to  confirm 
it.  Ut  ait  Sueto .  cTranquiUus>  Indus  ipfe, 
quern  vulgo  Pyrrhicam  appellant,  Troja  vaca¬ 
tur,  cujus  originem  exprcjjit  in  lib.  de  puero- 
rum  lujibus .  He  could  not  have  produced  a 
better  authority  than  Suetonius,  who  in  his 
work  de  puerorum  lucibus  (which  is  now  loft) 
had  treated  expreflly  and  fully  about  this 
fubjecft,  and  I  do  not  queftion,  but  he  had 
touched  upon  it  likewife  in  his  Hijloria  iudi- 
cra ,  the  firft  book  whereof  is  mentioned  by 
Aulus  Gellius  and,  perhaps,  what  Suidas 

calls  t  riept  t Cejv  Treed  eAXyct  TrctiSioov  fiiSAiov  a, 
was  only  part  of  it.  Suetonius  feems  alio 
to  have  faid  lomething  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeefit  in  his  work,  TJe^i  toov  ttccocc.  P ovjj.cliois 
bec/joioov  d  aydvoav,  and  m  that  FJep\  CP clfA/is,  dj 

TOJV  tV  CtUTV  VOjXlfJLCOV  d  TlJCOVy  Ot  botll  which 

there  is  mention  in  Suidas,  who,  withal, 


fpeaks  of  a  book  of  his  written  againft  Di- 
dymus  about  proper  names,  and  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  cloaths,  ftioes,  and  other  habili¬ 
ments.  AvTiAsyei  St  T  00  SAlSu/JiOO  7 re^L  OV(j- 
JJ.CCTMV  XVglOOV,  dj  Is 600 V  t  gSy)  fJLCLT  00  V  ,  d  UTroSn- 


fJ.CCTMV,  Xj  TOJV  CCAAOOV,  01$  T 1$  a  fJ.fpliVWTcU. 

And,  it  may  be,  this  laffc  was  the  fame 
with  what  Servius  calis  J  de  genere  vejlium. 
But  though  Suidas  gives  us  Greek  titles, 


*  L.  IX.  c.  7. 
iEneicL 
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vet  it  mu  ft  not  be  thenee  inferred,  that 
Suetonius  writ  in  that  language  ;  it  being 
cuftomary  with  him  to  do  fo  when  he 
fpeaks  of  other  Roman  writers.  Nor  was 
it  ufual  with  the  Greek  authors  to  cive  La- 

o 

tin  titles,  however  writ  in  that  language. 

1  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  the  work  where 
the  habits  were  treated  of,  exprefs  notice 
was  taken  of  the  habits  of  the  vouth  that 

J 

tiled  to  exercife  in  the  Troja  or  Pyrrbica , 
the  captain  of  which,  who  tiled  to  be  the 
fon  either  of  an  emperour  or  fenator,  was 
ftiled  Pr inceps  juventutisy  a  title  which  fre¬ 
quently  occurrs  on  the  Imperial  coins. 

§.  22.  Mr.  Tate  was  verfed,  not  Mn  Tate  Mea  in  Ac 

"!  *  i  i  Britifh  antiquities.  Kis 

only  m  our  Lngliih  antiquities,  but  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
in  thofe  likewiie  which  are  purely  fcearhng.nThis““k 
Britifh,  for  which  reafon  he  held  a  t! 

correfpondence  with  Mr.  Jones,  a  “biifteCs  owa°coi£! 
gentleman  of  admirable  knowledge  tlcns‘ 
in  that  part  of  learning,  and  was  alfo  a  very 
eminent  lawyer,  and  wrote  a  book  of  laws. 

It  was  to  this  perlon  that  Mr.  Tate  commu¬ 
nicated  his  thoughts,  and  when  he  had  any 
queftions  to  be  folved  about  the  Britifh 
affairs,  he  always  applied  to  him,  and  he  as 
often  received  ready  and  pertinent  anfwers. 

The  moll  material  of  thofe  queftions  and 
anfwers  are  now  remaining.  And,  for  bet¬ 
ter  fatisfadtion  to  the  reader,  I  have  pub- 
Jifhed  them,  from  a  tranfeript  communi¬ 
cated 
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cated  to  me  by  my  learned  friend  John 
Bridges,  Efq;  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Smith’s  col¬ 
lection,  which  concludes  with  Mr.  Camden’s 
difcourfe  about  Barons.  After  thefe  quef- 
tions  and  anfwers  I  have  added,  from  my 
own  collections,  Mr.  Thynne’s  and  Sir 
John  Dodderidge’s  difcourfes  about  heralds, 
both  which  I  find  to  agree  with  the  copies 
that  are  preferved  in  Mr.  Afhmole’s  Mu- 
feum . 

wherWe  §•  23.  1  have  nothing  more  to  fay  at  pre- 
from°hIsry  hut  t0  forwarn  the  reader  to  take  no- 

MSSo  tice,  that  I  have  all  along  followed  the 
MSS.  I  have  made  ufe  of.  So  that  when¬ 
ever  there  appears  any  defeCt  or  errour,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  orthography  or  the  fentence,  he 
mu  ft  remember,  that  the  fame  occurrs  alio 
in  the  MSS.  it  being  a  principle  with  me 
not  to  alter  MSS.  even  where  better  and 
more  proper  readings  are  very  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious.  For  I  have  often  known,  that  that 
hath  proved  to  be  the  true  reading  which 
hath  been  rejected.  Zeta  for  Diceta  appears 
In  MSS.  Velferus  fhews  that  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  So  we  have  Zabulus  for  Diabo/us 
in  old  writings  ;  and  fuch  as  illuftrate  the 
eccleilaftical  authors  fhew,  that  it  is  no  cor¬ 
ruption.  That  Par  if  us  occurrs  in  all  cafes 
is  proved  by  Brian  Twyne.  There  are 
many  inftances  of  the  fame  nature,  I  would 
not,  however,  from  hence  have  it  believed, 

that 
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that  I  am  for  defending  corruptions.  I  am 
only  for  fidelity.  I  would  therefore  retain 
incensa  batavorum  classa  in  repre- 
fenting  the  infcription  on  a  famous  medal  of 
Lewis  the  XIVth.  though  classi  be  the 
true  word.  * 

Edmund'  Hall  Oxon „ 

March  26,  1720. 
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COLLECTION 
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CURIOUS  DISCOURSES. 


N°  I. 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Laws  of  this  Ifland. 

By  W.  HiKEwiu, 

THE  antiquity  of  laws  may  be  confidered,  either 
in  refpedt  of  the  ancient  grounds,  from  whence 
they  have  been  derived,  or  from  the  long  time, 
during  which  they  have  been  ufed  within  the  fame  Hate  or 
kingdom,  of  which  the  queftion  is  put.  In  both  which 
refpedts, although  perhaps  the  lawes  of  this  ifland  may  juftly 
be  compared  with  any  other  in  the  Chriftian  world,  as  fit  ft 
in  regard  of  their  long  continuance  within  this  land,  but 
efpecially  for  that  they  agree  with  the  written  law  of  God, 
the  law  of  primary  reafon,  and  the  old  laws  of  Greece  (of 
all  lawes  humane  the  moft  ancient)  in  very  many  points, 
and  thofe  alfo,  wherein  they  differ  from  the  laws  of  other 
nations ;  yet  becaufe  the  meaning  of  the  queftion  in  .hand 
Vol.  I.  A  doth 
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doth  (as  I  conceive  it)  more  properly  bind  me  to  fay  my 
opinion  touching  their  continuance  within  this  Jfland,  bend-* 
ing  myfelf  only  thereunto,  I  will  purpofely  omit  that  other 
point  of  their  derivation.  And  herein  1  will  labour  rather 
to  find  out  the  fimple  and  plain  truth,  than  feek  to  main¬ 
tain  any  opinion  heretofore  conceived  touching  their  very 
great  antiquity ;  howfoever  perhaps  it  may  pretend  more 
honor  to  our  nation.  Forteicue,  Chancellour  of  England, 
in  the  dayes  of  H.  6.  in  his  treatife  in  praife  of  the  laws  of 
England,  touching  this  matter  hath  thefe  words  :  Regnum 
Anglia  prime  per  Britannos  inhabit  at  um  eft,  deinde  per  Ro¬ 
manos  regulatum,  iterumque  per  Britannos ,  ac  deinde  per 
Saxones  pofteftfum,  qui  nomen  ejus  ex  Britannia  in  Anglia 
mutaverunt ;  ex  tunc  per  Dacos  idem  regnum  parumper 
dominatum  eft,  A  iterum  per  Saxones,  fed  finaliter  per  Nor- 
mannas ,  quorum  prepago  regnum  illitd  obtinet  in  prafenti. 
Et  in  omnibus  nationum  harum  A  Regum  eorum  tempori- 
bus  regnum  illud  iifdem ,  quibus  jam  regitur,  confuetudinibus 
continue  regulatum  eft.  For  which  opinion  of  his,  becaufe 
I  fee  no  other  proof  than  ip/e  dixit,  though  indeed  the 
authority  of  the  writer  be  great,  and  the  opinion  fuch,  as 
for  the  honor  of  our  laws  I  could  willingly  embrace  ;  yet 
there  being  (as  I  conceive  it)  many  and  thofe  found  reafons, 
which  prove  the  contrarie,  I  may  jufily  fuppofe,  that  the 
great  afFeftion,  which  he  bore  to  the  profefiion,  which  had 
brought  him  to  fo  high  a  place  in  the  common  wealth, 
might  move  him  in  honor  thereof  to  fay  more  than  his  beft 
learning  could  otherwife  inable  him  to  maintain.  His 
authority,  or  perhaps  the  fame  motive  hath  drawn  fome 
late  writers  alfo  to  publifh  the  fame  opinion,  the  which  for 
my  part  I  do  not  fee  any  way  maintainable,  but  am  rather  of 
opinion,  that  the  laws  of  the  Britaines  were  utterly  extindf 
by  the  Romans;  their  laws  again  by  the  Saxons;  and 
lafily,  theirs  by  the  Danes  and  Normans  much  altered. 
And  fir  ft  touching  the  Romans,  who  were  the  firft,  that 
conquered  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  :  confider- 
ing,  that  it  was  their  ufe  alwayes  to  alter  the  laws  of  thofe 
nations  which  they  fubdued,  as  even  at  this  day  may  ap- 
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pear  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  many  other  nations, 
and  that  in  nothing  more  than  this  they  placed  the  honor 
and  fafety  of  their  conquefls,  it  is  very  likely,  that  they 
alfo  took  the  like  courfe  in  this  aland,  which  they  did  in 
their  other  provinces  ;  and  indeed  more  reafon  had  they  fo 
to  do  here,  than  perhaps  any  where  elfe  in  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire,  as  being  a  province  fo  farr  remote,  and  a  people  even 
by  nature  difobedient.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  they 
trained  up  fome  of  the  Britifh  kings  and  many  of  their  no¬ 
blemen  even  in  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf,  which  they  did  for 
no  other  purpofe,  than  to  inflrucl  them  in  their  laws  and 
civilitie.  Befides  thefe  probabilities,  (which  yet  are  of 
force  enough  againfl  a  bare  affirmation  only  of  the  contrary) 
there  wanteth  not  alfo  authority,  which  may  prove  the 
fame  ;  for  even  by  the  bed  authors  and  writers  of  the  hiflory 
of  thofe  times  it  is  reported,  that  Vefpafian  coming  hither  in 
perfon,  as  lieutenant  to  Claudius,  after  the  great  vidlorie 
which  he  had  obtained  againfl  Arviragus  in  the  North  parts, 
for  the  better  afTurance  of  his  loyalty  in  time  to  come,  and 
the  more  abfolute  fubjedlion  of  the  Britains  for  ever  after, 
abrogated  their  ancient  laws,  and  efiablifhed  thofe  of  the 
empire  in  their  place.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fending 
hither  of  the  great  Lawyer  Papinian,  only  to  reform  the 
laws  here;  appointing  in  every  feveral  province  a  Roman 
judge  to  do  juflice  accordingly.  Neither  is  it  a  fmall  argu¬ 
ment  hereof,  that  in  part  of  this  ifiand  itfelf,  namely  in 
Scotland,  much  of  the  civil  law  is  even  at  this  day  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  the  bringing  of  which  among  them  can  be  afiigned 
to  no  other  time  or  perfons,  than  to  the  old  Romans,  when, 
they  ruled  this  ifiand.  In  proof  whereof  the  Scottifii 
chronicles  do  report,  that  Julius  C^far  built  a  judgement- 
hall  in  thofe  parts  near  the  city  of  Camelon,  the  mines 
whereof  remain  at  this  day,  and  are  called  Julius  Hoffe ,  or 
Julius  Hall.  If  then  in  the  fpace  of  forty  or  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  and  no  longer  the  Roman  government 
continued  in  that  country,  being  alfo  akvayes  rebellious, 
and  for  that  caufe  fo  foon  forfaken  by  them,  the  Romans 
did  fo  alter  the  laws  there,  that  even  to  this  day  many  of 
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the  laws,  which  they  then  eflablifhed*  do  yet  remain ;  tC 
is  more  than  probable,  that  they  holding  this  part  of  the 
ifland  above  400  years,  and  that  in  reafonable  good  peace, 
did  alfo  alter  the  laws  here;  elpecially  confidering,  how 
eafily  this  courfe,  of  fo  great  confequence  unto  them, 
was  to  be  continued,  which  by  Vefpafian,  as  before  is  faid, 
was  begun  perhaps  with  much  difficultie  and  refinance. 

The  next,  that  fucceeded  the  Romans  in  conquefl,  were 
the  Saxons,  by  whom  fo  abfolute  and  vidforious  a  conquefl 
was  made  of  this  land,  as  the  like  (I  believe)  in  any  hi  Rory 
is  fcarce  read  of.  For  they  did  not  only  expel!  or  drive 
into  corners  of  the  land  the  ancient  inhabitants,  planting 
themfelves  in  their  feats,  and  that  not  by  fmall  colonies, 
but  as  it  were  by  whole  nations  of  people ;  a  point  even  in 
great  conquefls  rarely  heard  of :  but  they  altered  alfo  the 
religion,  they  razed  out  the  old  names  of  cities,  towns, 
rivers,  and  whole  countries,  impofing  new  of  their  own 
invention  ;  nay,  the  language  itfelf  they  not  only  altered, 
but  utterly  abolifhed  ;  and  for  a  perfedf  confummation  of 
their  conqneR  they  did  at  laR  alfo  change  the  name  of  the 
whole  ifland  itfelf  :  than  which,  if  there  were  no  other  ar¬ 
gument  proving  the  fame,  this  methinks  might  very  much 
perfuade,  that  thofe  great  conquerors  altered  alfo  the  old 
laws,  and  efFabli died  their  own  ;  than  which  as  nothin^ 
is  more  of  conquerors  defired,  and  more  ufually  put  in 
practice  ;  fo  indeed  is  there  nothing  of  more  honor  and 
fecurity  in  ages  to  come,  if  once  it  may  be  throughly  per¬ 
formed  ;  which  how  eafy  it  was  for  the  Saxons  to  bring  to 
pafs,  when  all  the  old  inhabitants  were  either  Rain,  fled 
out  of  the  land,  or  run  into  the  corners  thereof,  any  mar 
may  judge ;  nay,  except  thofe  among  the  Saxons,  which 
bore  rule  over  the  refl,  would  have  enforced  upon  their 
own  country-men  the  execution  of  a  law  Rrange  unto 
them,  the  law  of  the  Britaines  their  vanquiflit  enemies, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  unlikely,  it  mu  A  needs  follow,- 
that  the  laws  of  the  old  Britaines  did  altogether  ceafe  in 
England  amongfl  the  Saxons  ;  for  that  amongfl  them  there 
were  no  other  than  Saxons,  by  whom  the  old  Britifh  laws 
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might  have  been  executed.  Of  which  the  abfoiute  ceafing 
of  the  Britifh  tongue  here  in  England,  and  that  in  fo  fhort 
a  fpaee,  if  there  were  no  other  argument,  is  proof  infal¬ 
lible.  But  with  this  that  hath  been  faid,  when  we  conft- 
der  the  long  and  profperous  reign,  which  the  Saxons  had 
in  this  ifland,  the  continual  enmity  between  them  and  the 
Britaines,  and  laftly  their  divided  government  requiring 
other  laws,  than  thofe  which  were  convenient  for  the  entire 
monarchy  ;  methinks,  little  doubt  fhould  be  made,  but 
that  the  Britifh  laws  were  by  them  altered  and  their  own 
brought  in  their  place.  To  conclude  this  point ;  there 
are  divers  of  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  Kings  extant  among 
us  at  this  day  in  their  original  tongue;  there  are  alfo extant 
•  the  Britilh  laws  collected  and  confirmed  by  Howel  Dah,  or 
Howel  the  good,  who  ruled  in  Wales  about  A.  914.  Thefe 
laws  being  c6mpared,  the  one  with  the  other,  do  in  the 
fundamental  points  fo  mainly  differ,  as  fcarce  the  laws  of 
two  nations  in  the  world  differ  more.  Neither  is  it  of  fmall 
moment  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  cuftomes  of  little  Britaine,, 
whether  many  of  the  old  Britaines  fled,  do  alfo  fo  much 
differ  from'  the  Saxon  laws,  and  yet  in  fo  many  points 
agree  with  thofe  of  Howel  Dah;  fo  as  notwithstanding  any 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Roman 
law,  whereof  without  doubt  much  remained  to  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  but  much  mingled  with  the  Britifh,  as  alfo 
the  Britifh  law  itfelf,  were  by  the  Saxons  as  utterly  abollfh- 
ed,  as  if  none  fuch  had  ever  been  planted.  And  this  ab¬ 
foiute  and  almod:  admirable  conqueff  of  the  Saxons,  alter¬ 
ing  and  turning  all  things  upfide  down  in  this  kingdom,  is 
(as  I  conceive)  the  true  and  only  reafon,  why  lefs  of  the  1 
civil  Law  remaineth  in  this  kingdom  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Roman  Provinces  at  this  day.  For  in  all  other  nations 
of  Europe  the  Roman  bondage  was  caff  off,  either  by  revolt 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  lived  long  under  the 
Roman  laws,  and  had  by  time  approved  them,  or  by  inva- 
fion  of  fome  foreign  nation,  though  perhaps  as  great  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Roman  government,  as  were  the  Saxons,  yet 
not  fo  waflefull  and  deflroying,  or  perhaps  in  their  con- 
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quefts  not  fo  powerfoll  or  fortunate  as  they.  For  only  in 
this  nation  through  the  cruelty  of  the  conquerors  none  of 
the  inhabitants  were  left  to  be  mingled  with  them,  who 
might  have  been  able  to  have  prefeived  fo  much,  as  the 
fundamental  points  of  the  Britiffi  or  Roman  laws.  Now  as 
touching  the  Danes,  though  by  reafon,  that  their  dominion 
within  this  ifland  laded  but  a  very  ffiort  fpace,  they  could 
not  fo  much  alter  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  as  before  their 
time  the  Romans  and  Saxons  had  done  the  laws,  which 
they  found  in  this  land,  at  the  time  of  their  feveral  con¬ 
quers  ;  yet  furely  they  alfo  did  much  alter  the  Saxon  laws, 
and  brought  into  this  land  many  of  the  laws  of  Denmark 
in  their  place,  which  even  at  this  day  remain  amongft  us. 
That  fo  they  did,  befides  many  probabilities  thereof,  may 
appear  by  the  difference,  which  we  find  by  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  of  Canutus  the  Dane,  and  of  the  Saxon 
kings  before  him  ;  as  alfo  by  that,  which  by  the  confent 
of  fo  many  good  and  ancient  Authors  is  reported  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  ConfdTor ;  namely,  that  he  collected  thofe  laws 
of  his,  fo  much  commended,  amongd  others,  out  of  the 
Dane  law  :  which  without  doubt  he  would  not  have  done, 
being  the  aw  of  his  mortal  enemies,  and  a  badge  of  their 
conqueft,  had  not  the  Dane  law  been  before  his  dayes 
planted  in  the  realme,  and  received  alfo  of  the  people. 
But  that  which  mod:  moveth  me  to  think,  that  the  Danes- 
made  a  great  alteration  of  our  laws  here,  is  the  great 
agreement  of  our  prefent  common  laws  with  the  laws  and 
cuftomes  of  the  Normans  at  this  day  ;  who,  though  they 
were  called  by  a  different  or  more  general  name  of  Normans 
or  Northmen ,  and  not  by  the  more  particular  name  of 
Danes,  as  were  thofe  which  conquered  England  ;  yet  did 
they,  as  all  the  writers  of  their  hiffory  affirm,  iffue  out  of 
one  and  the  fame  country,  and  were  as.  much  Danes  as 
they.  They  alfo  came  out  of  Denmark  to  their  feveral. 
conquefts  of  England  and  Normandy,  within  3.  or  4. 
years,  the  one  of  the  other  :  namely,  about  the  year  of 
Chriff  800  ;  where  having  lived  under  one  and  the  fame 
law,  and  being  therein  bred  and  brought  up,  they  did  in 
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their  feveral  conqueffs  eflablifh  the  fame  ;  and  this  is  the 
true  reafon,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  the  great  affinitie  of  our 
Jaws  with  the  cuftoms  of  Normandy  ;  in  confirmation  of 
which,  the  agreement  of  our  common  law  with  the  laws 
of  Denmark  in  fundamental  points,  wherein  it  differeth 
from  the  laws  of  all  the  world  elfe,  is  alfo  a  great  perfua- 
iion,  namely  in  defcents  of  inheritance  and  tryals  of  rights. 
For  that  the  inheritance  in  Denmark  was  to  the  elded,  as 
in  England,  it  may  appear  by  the  tefiimonie  of  Walfing- 
ham  in  his  Tpodigma  Neujlria ,  where  he  not  only  affirmeth 
the  fame,  but  alledgeth  alfo  the  reafon  of  the  law  herein  in 
thefe  words  ;  Mos  erat  in  Dacia ,  cum  repleta  ejfet  terra 
hominibus ,  ut  fancita  lege  per  Reges  illius  terra ,  cogerentur 
min  ores  de  propriis  fedibus  emigrare.  bpiia  gens  idcirco 
multiplicabatur  nimium,  quia  luxui  excejjive  dedita  mult  is 
midieribus  jungebatur .  Nam  pater  adultos  filios  cmiflos  d. 
fe  pellebaty  prater  unum ,  quem  heredem  fid  juris  relinquebat . 
And  indeed  this  manner  of  foie  inheritance  is  with  great 
good  reafon  dill  upheld  rather  in  thefe  North  parts,  than 
in  the  more  Southern  countries  of  the  world  ;  where  by 
reafon  their  women  are  not  fruitful  as  here,  the  inheritance 
is  not  divided  into  fo  many  fmall  parts,  as  here  it  would 
be,  if  the  law  of  equal  partition  did  prevail.  Now  as 
touching  the  trial  alfo  of  rights  in  Denmark  agreeable  to 
that  of  England  by  12.  men,  Olaus  Magnus  hath  thefe 
words,  ch.  21.  Expur gatio  in  judicio  duodecim  legalium 
hominum  per  G ethos  in  Italia  degentes  vetujlo  tempore  obfer- 
vabatur ,  dr  hodierno  die  in  Gothicis  regnis  obfervatur. 
That  the  dime  form  of  trial  and  many  other  points  alfo  of 
our  prefent  laws,  as  our  Tenures,  wardfhips,  dower  of  the 
third  part,  fines,  and  the  like,  were  ufed  here  in  England 
before  the  Conqueft  by  the  Normans,  the  proofes  are  very 
many,  the  which  alfo  fhall  little  need  •  confidering,  that 
all  the  writers  agree,  that  Henry  the  fird  did  again  reflore 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  which  by  his  father 
the  Conqueror  and  by  his  brother  before  him  had  been 
jfomewhat  altered,  and  that  the  fame  doth  alfo  appear  by 
his  letters  patents  thereof,  which  are  by  Matthew  of  Paris 
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recorded  in  his  hiffory.  So  as  I  am  of  opinion,  (wherein 
neverthelefs  I  do  alwais  fubmit  mee  to  better  judgement) 
that  the  Britifh  laws  were  altered  by  the  Romans ;  theirs 
by  the  Saxons  ;  and  theirs  again  much  altered  by  the 
Danes,  which  mingled  with  fome  points  of  the  Saxon  law, 
and  fewer  of  the  Norman  law,  is  the  common  law  now  in  ufe. 


N°  II. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  laws  of  England. 

MR.  Attorney  General  in  his  third  report  hath  made  a 
very  learned  difeourfe  of  the  antiquity  of  the  laws 
of  England,  wherein  he  maketh  mention  of  Britifh  laws, 
amongft  the  which  fome  were  called  Statuta  municipaliay 
and  the  others  leges  judiciaries ;  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  the  Jlatute  lawes}  and  the  common  laws.  But  of  thofe 
laws  at  this  day  I  think  there  remaineth  few  or  none,  ex¬ 
cept  they  were  preferved  among  the  Britons,  that  fled  into 
Wales:  for  the  Saxons  having  made  a  full  conqueft,  did 
alter  as  well  the  laws  as  the  language  ;  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  were  a  nation  very  rude  and  barbarous,  as  appeareth 
by  their  coynes,  which  I  have  ready  to  be  fhewed.  For 
although  they  had  the  Roman  coyn  for  a  pattern,  yet  it 
feemeth,  they  regarded  not  any  former  precedents ;  but 
only  fuch  as  were  devifed  by  themfelves  ;  and  fo  do  I  think, 
they  did  of  their  laws ;  but  after,  when  they  became  civil, 
they  ordained  many  very  good  laws,  whereof  Mr.  Lam* 
bert,  that  learned  antiquary,  hath  caufed  a  book  to  be 
printed,  tranflated  out  of  Saxon  into  Latin  ;  but  many  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  difficult  to  be  underflood  ; 
as  among  the  laws  of  King  Athelffone  it  is  fet  down,  that 
if  any  man  fhall  kill  another,  he  fhall  pay  the  whole  value 
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of  his  life,  and  the  king’s  life  is  valued  at  30000.  thrimfes  ; 
an  archbifhop  is  valued  at  1 5000.  thrimfes;  a  bifhop  or  a  fenator 
at  8000.  thrimfes ;  and  fo  forth  for  every  degree;  and  every 
thrimfe  was  a  coyne  of  the  value  of  3ft-  And  there  alfo  is 
fet  down,  that  King  H.  1.  did  value  the  life  of  any  citizen 
of  London  at  vlib-  by  his  letters  patents  under  the  great 
feal ;  but  in  what  order  or  unto  whom  this  fhould  be 
paid,  it  doth  not  there  appear. 

Alfo  their  ordinary  laws  are  obfcurely  fet  down  ;  for  I 
have  brought  a  peice  of  a  charter  of  king  Cenulfus,  where 
it  is  faid,  fi  malus  homo  tribus  vicibus  in  peccatis  fuis  depre- 
henfus  fuerit ,  ad  regale  vicum  rejlituatur  ad  puniend .  but 
what  the  punifhment  fhould  be,  it  doth  not  appear. 

Alfo  they  made  leafes  for  three  lives  in  thofe  dayes,  but 
fomewhat  differing  in  the  terms  from  ours  at  this  day;  for 
I  have  a  Saxon  charter,  whereby  there  is  granted  terrain 
quatuor  manentium  pro  diebns  triurn  hominum ,  which  was 
for  three  lives,  as  the  ufe  is  at  this  day.  The  manner  of 
their  livery  of  feifm  did  in  fome  cafes  differ  from  the  ufe  in 
our  time ;  for  I  have  a  deed,  whereby  lands  were  given 
unto  the  priory  of  Cuic  in  Devon,  whereunto  there 
are  many  witneffes ;  but  in  the  end  there  are  thefe 
words,  <b  videntibus  ijlis  tejlibus ,  pofui  fiiper  altare 
JanCli  Andrea  de  Cuic  per  unum  cult e Hum.  And  Mr.  Stow 
hath  fet  down,  that  in  the  beginning  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror's  reign,  farms  and  manners  were  given  by  words 
without  writing ;  only  by  delivery  of  the  fword  of  the  lord, 
or  his  head  peice,  by  a  bow  or  an  arrow,  and  fuch  like. 

Alfo  for  the  manner  of  out-lawries  in  thofe  dayes  ;  if  any 
man  had  broken  the  peace  of  the  Church  violently,  he  was 
in  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhops  to  have  juftlce  ;  but  if  the 
party  fled  from  it,  the  king  by  the  words  of  his  own  mouth 
fhall  out-law  him  ;  and  if  after  he  may  be  found,  he  fhall 
be  delivered  unto  the  King  alive,  or  elfe  his  head,  if  he 
defend  himfelf ;  for  he  beareth  the  head  of  a  wolfe. 

In  the  book  of  Domefday  there  is  mention  made  of  trial 
by  Peers  ;  the  words  are  thefe,  Willielmus  de  f  xrcye  advocat 
fares  fuos  in  tejlimonium,  quod  vivente  Will  (\ mo  Mallet  & 

Vol.  I.  B  vice 
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vicecomitatum  ienente  in  Everwicky  ipfe  fuit  feifitus  de 
Bodetun ,  &  earn  tenuit :  and  thus  much  for  this  time  fhali 
fuffice0 

v  i  -•  f 

r  •  : 

>  • 

No  III. 


Of  Sterling  Money, 

By  Sir  Thomas. Lake, 


1590. 

HENCE  the  name  of  Sterling  money  came, 
there  be  three  common  opinions. 

1.  Some  have  faid,  that  it  took  name  of  Sterling  caflle 
in  Scotland,  and  that  K.  E.  1.  after  he  had  entered  into 
Scotland  fo  farr,  for  a  memory  of  his  viftories  there,  cauf- 
ed  a  coin,  to  be  made,  which  he  called  Sterling. 

2.  Another  opinion  is,  that  it  \yas  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
had  the  figure  of  a  fiarr  printed  on  it,  or  elfe  of  the  figure 
of  a  bird,  called  a  Sterling  ;  and  fay  withall  that  the  bird 
about  the  crofs  in  the  ancient  arms  of  England  were 
S  ter  Tings. 

3.  A  third,  that  it  taketh  denomination  of  EJlerlmg , 
and  was  a  fiandard  ufed  by  the  EJlcr lings  trading  in  this 

realm,  and  received  ;  or  of  Eflerlings,  that  were  the  work- 

.  **■•*’•<  :  {  *  ' 

men  of  it. 

r 

The  firfl  hath  little  probability  ;  for  that  by  fome  records 
it  may  appear,  that  there  is  mention  made  of  the  penny 
fleriing  in  the  time  of  K.  John. 

For  the  fecond,  touching  the  print  of  the  fiarr  or  of  the 
birds,  I  never  faw  any  fo  coyned  ;  befides  that  it  hath  al- 
wayes  been  the  cuftom  to  imprint  upon  coin  the  image  of 
jhe  prince. 

rot  *  -  Tt  1  V 
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The  third  in  my  opinion  hath  a  great  deal  more  of  pro¬ 
bability  ;  as  firft  that  in  all  ancient  writers  it  is  called  and 
written  EJlerling ,  and  like  wife  the  French  and  other 
Grangers,  that  make  mention  of  that  kind  of  money,  do 
call  it  EJlerlin. 

The  denomination  of  the  weights,  and  their  parts  is  of 
the  Saxon  or  Eafterling  tongue,  as  pound,  (hilling,  penny, 
and  farthing ;  which  are  fo  called  in  their  language  to  this 
day. 

Further  in  the  red  book  cornpofed  in  the  time  of  K.  R.  2. 
are  contained  words,  that  do  very  much  fortifie  this  opinion, 
which  are  thefe  ;  Moneta  vero  fertur  aiEta  fuijfe  a  nomine 
artifieis9  ficut  Jietlingi  Anglia  a  nominibus  opificum  noviina 
contraxerunt. 

Laflly,  wherefoever  there  is  mention  made  of  it  in  an¬ 
cient  hiflories,  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  or  in  foreign 
languages,  it  is  fpoken  allwayes  in  the  plural  number,  as 
Denarii  fterlingorum  ;  which  argueth,  that  either  it  was  fo 
called  of  the  nation  EJlerlingi ,  that  firft  ufed  it ;  or  of 
Eflerlings,  that  were  the  firff  workmen  that  coined  it. 

Now  for  the  antiquity  of  it,  and  how  long  it  hath  been 
in  ufe  in  England,  I  can  fay  nothing  by  record  ;  but  by 
eonjedture  I  take  it  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  coyne,  and 
of  long  and  known  ufe  ;  becaufe  our  Englilh  hiflories  and 
alfo  forreign  do  make  mention  of  it,  as  of  an  old  and 
known  coyn  ;  for  in  the  red  book  it  is  called  the  ancient 
Sterling  ;  and  the  ftatute  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  firft,  provideth 
the  compofition  of  them  upon  the  Sterling  peony,  as  a 
thing  certain  and  known. 


Of 
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Of  Sterling  Money. 

IT  appeareth  in  the  book  of  Domefday,  that  the  pay 
ments  into  the  Exchequer  were  in  thefe  feveral  forts  ; 
viz  lx.  lib.  or  any  other  fuch  fum  of  pounds,  ad  pandits 
five  cum  -ponder c,  or  ad  numerum,  or  ad  arfuram  ;  or  elfe 
fo  many  libras  blancas  de  viginti  in  ora ,  or  fo  many  pounds 
denaricrum  de  viginti  in  ordy  or  elfe  candidorum  nimynorum 
de  viginti  in  ord  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Ster- 
lingorum  or  ad penfum.  The  black  book  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  was  written  the  .  .  .  H.  2.  mentioneth  that  after  the 
conquefl  the  king  was  not  paid  out  of  his  lands  in  gold  or 
filver,  but  only  in  victuals  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfe, 
faving  that  for  the  wages  of  fouldiers  and  other  neceflaries  ; 
and  out  of  cities  and  caflles,  which  ufed  no  hufbandry,  he 
was  paid  in  money  numbred  ;  and  this  continued  by  all 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  untill  the  time  of  H.  i. 
that  upon  petition  of  the  common  people,  the  vidfuals  were 
taxed,  and  payment  made  in  money  ad  fealam  :  and  after 
that  it  was  ordered  to  be  made,  non  folum  ad  fealam ,  but 
ad penfum  ;  and  laAly  by  a  Bifliop  of  Salifbury  the  payment 
ad  arfuram  was  devifed,  which  was  per  combujiionem ,  and 
fpecial  milites  monetarii  appointed  for  the  doing  thereof. 

Not  a  quofdam  comitatus  a  tempore  Regis  Henrici  licite  po - 
tuiffe  ciijufcunque  monetce  denariorum  folutionem  offerrt r, 
dummodo  argentei  effent ,  6*  ponderi  legitimo  non  objiarent  ; 
quia  folum  monetarios  ex  antiqua  inftitutione  non  babentes , 
zthumquemque  fibi  denarium  perquirebant ;  quale s  funt  Nor¬ 
thumberland  O  Cumberland ;  fic  autem  fufeepti  denar  .  .  .  li¬ 
cet  ex  firma  effent ;  feorfnn  tamcn  ab  aliis  cum  quibufdam 
fignis  appofitis  mitt  chant ;  reliqui  verb  comitatus  fobs  vjuales 
id  injlantis  monetae  legitimos  denarios  tam  de  fir  mis  quam  de 
plac'd  is  af ere  bant.  At  pojiouam  rex  illufiris  ( citjus  Iaus  eft 
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In  rebus  magnis  excellentior )  fab  monarchist  fust  -per 
univerfum  regnum  unum  pondus  &  unam  monetam  injii • 
tint,  o tunis  comitatus  una  legis  neceffitate  teneri  <h  gene - 
rails  cmnmercii  folutioue  ccepit  obligari.  Omnes  itaque  idem 
monetce  genus ,  quomodocunqiie  teneant ,  folvunt ;  fed  tamerz 
exaSlionis,  qua  de  combuflione  provenit ,  jacluram  omnes  non 
fujliueant . 


NQ  V. 

* 
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By  Francis  Thynn. 

THERE  hath  been  diverfe  opinions  touching  thfg 
word  Sterling,  whereof  it  took  its  name.  Some  fay, 
that  it  took  its  name  of  the  city  of  Sterling  in  Scotland* 
when  Edward  the  firir,  as  my  memory  at  this  time  ferveth, 
had  conquered  the  land  ;  but  that  cannot  be ;  for  the  town, 
which  is  now  called  Sterling ,  had  not  then,  that  name ; 
for  it  was  then  called  Sniveling,  as  all  the  Scottifli  hiflories 
do  prove.  Others  fay,  that  it  had  its  name,  for  that  there 
was  a  flarr  printed  thereon,  and  fo  called  Sterling ;  and 
feme  fay  it  was  called  Efterling  of  this  word  Sterle,  the 
bird  fo  called  in  upland,  as  fhall  after  appear  by  the  opinion 
of  BelleforeR ;  which  I  will  here  fett  down  in  Englilh, 
where  he  fhoweth,  that  the  fame  w^as  not  a  peculiar  coin 
to  England,  but  to  al  other  nations,  that  were  in  the  warrs 
of  the  holy  land  in  the  time  of  K.  Pilchard  i.  Now  Belle- 
forefl’s  words,  tranllated  out  of  French,  are  thefe,  in  his 
Cofmography,  where  he  treateth  of  the  holy  warr :  The 
city  of  Damiata ,  'where  the  Chriftian  vierchants  did  life  to 
dwell,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old  pojfeffors ,  and  al  the  de¬ 
parting  out  of  the  men ,  every  one  payed  to  the  Soldane, 
‘who  was  there  with  his  forces^  one  efterlin ;  not  for  that 
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he  cared  for  the  money ,  hut  to  the  end ',  that  it  Jhottld  net 
feem ,  that  the  Chriflians  had  not  tarried  there  free  in  his 
town  without  faying  him  tribute  ;  and  it  was  found  that  he 
had  received  700000.  of  fuch  pieces .  And  for  fo  much  as 
diverfe  talk  of  thofe  Eflerlinges  or  Efterlins ,  and  thinks  that 
it  was  fniply  the  money  of  England,  it  is  to  be  known ,  that 
this  piece  of  money  was  common  to  all  the  Chriflians  going 
into  the  Eafl ;  and  there  they  named  it  fo,  becaufe  on 
the  one  fide ,  it  had  a  Starle,  to  fignifie  the  multitude  of  our 
men  faffing  into  the  holy  land  to  occupy  the  fame ,  as  thick 
as  the  Starles  do  the  vines  in  the  time  of  the  vintage .  And 
there  be  fame,  that  fay,  that  this  money  hath  a  ftarr  on  the 
one  fide,  where  we  ordinarily  fett  the  crofs ;  as  who  Jhould 
fay,  that  this  multitude  was  governed  by  a  ftarr  fuferna' 
turally .  And  the  Englifh  men  having  retained  the  ufe 
thereof  or  rather  the  name,  have  made  divers  believe,  that 
the  fame  was  the  money  cf  their  country  ;  but  be  it  cs  it 
will,  it  was  the  money  of  the  Eaft,  and  it  may  be,  that 
king  Richard,  being  himfelf  king  of  Jerufalem,  gave  alj'o 
that  coin  to  his  fubjeEts .  Thus  farr  Belleforeft  :  Wherein 
he  hath  committed  great  errors,  as  I  take  it  ;  fir  ft,  in  fay¬ 
ing  it  had  his  name  of  the  bird  Starle  ;  25y>  that  it  was 
named  of  the  ftarr;  and  3 that  the  Engliflimen  challenge 
more  to  themfelves  than  due,  in  faying  it  was  their  proper 
coyn.  For  the  firft  matter,  it  could  not  be  called  of  the 
Starle ;  for  then  it  muft  have  been  moneta  Sturnerum  (for 
Sturnus  is  Latin  for  the  Stare  or  Starle)  and  not  moneta  Efier- 
lingorum .  2 It  took  not  its  name  of  the  ftarr  ;  for 

then  it  Ihould  have  been  called  Moneta  Stellarum,  and 
not  Eferlingorum  ;  and  thirdly,  it  was  proper,  as 
I  take  it,  to  the  Englifh,  becaufe  of  the  Efterlings, 
that  came  hither  to  refine  the  filver,  whereof  it  was 
made ;  which  it  fheweth  wTe  had  no  (kill  of,  before 
that  they  came  hither,  and  it  was  called  Moneta  Efer- 
lingorum  of  thofe  people,  called  the  Eflerlinges,  and  fo  was 
much  more  accounted  of  than  any  other  coyn,  even  for  the 
purify  of  the  fubftance  thereof ;  as  appeareth  by  the  words 
of  Matthew  Fails  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  where 

he 
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'he  hath  thefe  words  in  an.  Dom .  1247.  Anno  31.  H.  3. 
fol.  710.  in  the  impreflion  of  Tigury,  Eodem  tempore  Mo~ 
neta  EJlerlingorum  propter  fui  materiam  defiderabilem  de- 
teftabili  circumcifione  coepit  deteriorari ,  dr  corrumpi  per  Hies 
falj arias  monetarum ,  qnos  tonfores  appellamus.  Where 
naming  moneta  EJlerlingorum ,  the  money  of  the  EJlerlinges , 
he  plainly  fheweth,  it  was  the  money  made  by  thofe  country 
people  ;  and  mentioning  propter  defiderabilem  materiam r 
what  other  thing  can  he  mean,  than  the  excellency  and 
purity  of  the  filler,  which  was  defired  of  all  men  ?  fo  that 
in  this  point  the  judgement  of  Belleforefl:  (who  for  malice 
feeketh  to  defraud  the  glory  of  the  Englilh)  is  not  to  be 
received  for  the  reafons  before  recited,  and  for  many  other 
things,  which  I  could  fay  againit  thefe  words.  True  it  is, 
that  I  have  feen  an  old  Angel  made  in  the  time  of  Edward 
tthe  third,  (which  fome  fuppofe  to  be  of  thofe  Angels y 
which  it  is  faid  Reymund  Lulley  caufed  to  be  coined  in 
the  Tower)  which  had  a  great  ilarr  in  the  top  of  the  mail: 
of  the  ihip  for  a  difference  from  other  Angels  ;  but  yet  the 
fame  was  never  named  the  Sterlmg  Angel ,  becaufe  that  it 
had  a  ilarr  thereon. 


N°  VI. 

Of  Sterling  Money. 

By  Mr.  James  Ley. 

THE  common  and  received  opinion  concerning  the 
antiquity  and  iignifkation  of  Sterling  hath  been, 
that  king  Edward  the  firft  having  obtained  the  caflle  of 
Striveling  (which  they  corruptly  call  Sterling)  did  eredl  a 
mint  there,  and  firil  coined  the  money,  which  of  the  name 
pf  the  place  is  faid  to  be  called  Sterling .  The  caufe  of 
fhe  embracing  of  this  conceit  hath  been  the  error  of  the 

old 
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old  book,  called  the  Englifh  Chronicles,  and  fi  thence  that 
the  approbation  thereof  by  the  writers  of  the  laid  great 
Englifh.  Chronicle.  The  untruth  of  this  cenfure  appeareth 
manrfeftly  by  confidering  the  time,  and  place,  and  other 
circumflances.  For  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  Sterling  was 
known  and  ufed  in  England  long  before  the  time  of  K. 
Edward  the  firft ;  for  I  find  in  a  record  in  the  Exchequer 
of  the  time  of  K.  Richard  the  firft,  intituled,  EJjbin  de  tem¬ 
pore  Regis  Richardi  An.  io.  that  a  fine  was  levyed  in  Nor¬ 
folk  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Peter  Juper  Dinam ,  unto  William 
de  monte  Canefi,  whereby  the  fame  William  did  grant  to 
the  Abbot  quadraginta  folidos  Jlerlingorum  in  pur  am  &  per - 
petuam  Ehemofynam  percipiendos  annuatim ,  &c.  Like- 

wife  Ranulphus  Glanvil  in  his  book - lib .  7.  cap.  10. 

writeth,  that  a  fine  was  levied  in  anno  33.  Regis  Henrici 
(which  is  King  Henry  the  2d.)  in  which  mention  is  made, 
that  the  of  the  fine  did  give  to  the 

centum  folidos  jlerlingorum  :  and  to  him  that 
obferveth  the  fcarcity  of  Elver  and  of  all  rich  metal  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  bafenefs  of  the  town,  the  unfittnefs  of  the 
fituation  thereof  for  that  purpofe,  being  a  place  remote, 
the  great  difference  between  Striveling  and  EJlirling ,  the 
word  Efterlingorum  to  import  a  denomination  of  perfons, 
and  not  of  the  place,  the  unlikelyhood,  that  the  King  of 
England  would  honor  a  town  and  kingdome,  which  was 
only  feudal,  and  deprive  his  own  renowned  realm  of  that 
title  and  privilege,  which  was  then,  and  hath  ever  fi thence 
continued  univerfal  among  his  own  fubjefts ;  that  he  would 
coin  money  in  a  foreign  realm,  appointed  to  be  currant 
within  his  own  dominion,  it  may  eafrly  be  condemned  as  a 
fable  and  fantafie.  Another  opinion  is,  that  the  word 
Jlerlingorum  is  derived  of  a  Jiare  or  martlet  ;  of  which 
opinion  is  Lynwood  lib.  3 .  de  teflamentis  :  cap.  Item  quia 
k torumy  whole  words  are  as  followeth  ;  Sterlingorum  no¬ 
men  eraty  81c.  Of  the  like  opinion  is  Polydore  Virgil  lib. 
36.  Anglic a  hijlor.  304.  who  writeth,  as  followeth  :  hiterca 
in  corjilio- pojl  multa  ex  republicay  See  ;  whofe  opinions  do 
not  bear  any  great  fhew  :  for  the  Arme§  of  any  king  of 

England 
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England  before  the  Conquefl:  was  not  fares ,  but  martlets, 
which  are  birds  differing  both  in  name  and  nature.  It  is 
like  wife  very  true,  that  there  was  an  ancient  coin,  called 
Sterlingus  or  denarius  Sterlingus  :  yet  although  it  may  be, 
that  fotne  one  manner  of  filver  coin  might  happily  be 
known  by  that  name,  and  for  that  caufe  ;  yet  the  general 
name  of  Sterlingorum ,  which  is  now  in  queftion,  and  which 
is  proper  to  a  fpecial  kind  of  alloy  of  currant  metals, 
hath  another  etymology  and  original.  Firfl,  therefore,  as 
the  realm  of  England  hath  furnifhed  the  Eaflern  parts 
with  the  provifion  of  clothes  and  wool,  fo  have  thofe  parts 
requited  us  with  great  quantity  of  pure  filver,  which  hath 
been  found  in  great  abundance  in  diverfe  parts  of  Germany, 
where  the  mines  thereof  are  ;  which  might  be  a  juft  caufe 
that  the  bringers  over  thereof  might  well  give  the  denomi¬ 
nation  unto  the  proportion  and  alloy  thereof ;  for  being 
called  moneta  Eferlingorum ,  it  importeth  the  addition  to 
concern  the  perfons  of  men  under  the  money  of  the  Efler- 
lings;  for  Eft,  Jft,  and  Oft  do  fignify  a  riling  or  afcending, 
whereby  we  call  that  quarter,  eft,  where  the  fun  rifeth  : 
and  aftig  in  Englifh  Saxon  Is  to  afcend  and  mount ;  and 
we  call  Eft  or  Oft  the  place  in  the  houfe,  where  the  fmoke 
arifeth ;  and  in  fome  manors  antiquum  auftrum  or  oft  rum 
is  that,  where  a  fixed  chimney  or  flew  anciently  hath  been  ; 
and  the  word  efter ,  is  that  which  we  call  eftwards ;  and 
ling  is  a  diminutive,  as  fondling,  changeling,  tripling, 
and  fuch  like;  and  may  fignify  breed  and  generation,  and 
for  proof  thereof  I  refer  myfelf  to  Albeptus  Crantzius  lib . 
1 4 .  Wandalice ,  fol.  323. 

But  as  for  the  guefs  of fella,  furely  if  that  had  been  the 
cafe  thereof,  it  would  rather  have  been  called  moneta  ftella - 
rum ,  or  moneta  fteilata ,  than  Eferlingorum  ;  and  fo  of 
fturnus ,  it  fliould  rather  have  been  moneta  fturnorum :  but 
the  truth  is,  that  it  fignifieth  the  alloy  ;  for  in  the  confu¬ 
tations  of  Simon  Mepham  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
which  are  expounded  by  Lynwood,  it  is  thus  written  ;  fta- 
tuimus  quod  &c.  by  which  appeareth,  that  the  money  wa& 
.called  (hillings,  and  the  addition  fterlingorum .  1C  appear- 


C 


eth 
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eth  alfo  by  a  Statute  in  an.  2 $.E.  3.  cap.  13.  that  It  is  enaff- 
ed,  in  hccc  verba ,  that  the  money  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
now  remaipeth,  fhall  not  be  impaired  in  weight  nor  in  alloy, 
but  as  foon  as  a  good  way  may  be  found,  that  the  fame  be 
put  in  ancient  hate,  as  in  the  Sterling.  It  alfo  appeareth, 
that  the  fame  was  brought  hither  by  merchants  Grangers  : 
for  the  jflatuteof  27 .  E.  3.  cap.  14.  faith,  none  fhall  carry 
any  old  fterling,  but  only  the  new  coin,  except  merchant 
Grangers,  that  bring  to  the  realm  any  money  and  employ 
part,  they  may  carry  the  reft.  Alfo  the  Statute  of  articuli 
fuper  Chartam  an.  28,  E.  1.  cap.  20.  doth  prohibit,  that 
none  fhall  gild  or  caufe  to  be  gilded  no  manner  of  veffel, 
jewel,  or  any  other  thing  of  gold  or  filver,  except  it  be  of 
the  very  beft  allay,  and  filver  of  the  fterling-allay  or  of 
better,  at  the  pieafure  of  him  to  whom  the  gold  belong- 
eth ;  and  that  none  gild  worfe  filver  than  fterling.  Alfo 
the  ftatute  of  an.  33.  Ed.  3.  cap.  7.  is  that  goldfmiths 
fhall  make  all  manner  of  veffel  and  other  work  of  filver  well 
and  lawfully  of  the  allay  of  good  Sterling;  and  fo  to  con¬ 
clude,  how  unlikely  foever  it  is,  that  this  temperature  of 
metal  doth  take  its  name  of  Jiella  ;  yet  in  this  there  is  con- 
fent,  that  as  the  ftars  are  a  light  and  comfort  to  thofe, 
that  are  in  darknefs  of  the  night,  fo  this  metal  doth  mi- 
nifter  relief  to  fuch  as  fall  into  the  fhade  of  adverfity  ; 
but  in  this  they  diffent,  that  thofe  fend  their  light  in¬ 
differently  to  all,  the  other  vouchfafeth  his  brightnefs  but 
to  feWc 
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1<Q  VII. 

Of  what  Antiquity  Shires  were  in  England* 

By  Mr.  Agard. 

Pafchse  33.  Eliz.  ’1591. 

IT  is  eafily  to  be  perceived  by  the  reading  of  our  old 
Englifa  hiftories,  that  this  land  hath  been  divided  into 
fundry  kingdoms,  the  one  invading  the  other,  as  they 
found  Prength  and  opportunity:  in  which  kingdoms  every 
king  had  his  chief  city  or  place  of  abode  :  whereof  fun¬ 
dry  examples  might  be  recited,  which  I  omit,  becaufe  I 
will  contain  myfelf  within  the  lids  of  our  order. 

After  that  being  fubdued  by  fome  one  more  Prong  than 
the  red,  as  I  fuppofe,  by  King  Alured  5  for  I  find  by  d 
regiPer  book  of  Chertfey  Abbey,  written  in  King  John’s 
time,  as  I  think,  becaufe  he  ended  his  hiPory  at  that  time, 
that  the  fame  king  wrote  himfelf,  Tocius  Inful#  Britannic# 
Bafileus ,  and  that  he  divided  this  land  into  Centuriatas . 

Now  in  the  33.  chap,  of  the  Black-book  is  contained 
thus :  Hida  a  primitiva  inflit utione  ex  centum  acris  conjiat ; 
Hundredus  vero  ex  Hidarum  aliquot  centenariis ,  Jet  non  de¬ 
terminate,  Quidam  enim  ex  pluribusy  quidam  ex  palicioribus 
hidis  conjiat  :  bine  hundredum  in  veteribus  Regum  Anglico - 
rum  privilegiis  Centuriatam  mminari  frequenter  invenies  ; 
Comitatus  autem  eadem  lege  ex  hiindredis  conjiant ;  hoc  eji * 
quidam  ex  pluribus ,  quidam  ex  paucioribus,  fecundum  quod 
divifa  eft  terra  per  virus  diferetos  &c. 

Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  Centuriata  is  and  was  taken 
of  old  for  an  hundred  ;  and  that  fundry  hundreds  make  ^ 
(hire.  So  that  he  dividing  the  land  PrP  into  hundreds, 
did  afterwards  appoint  what  number  of  hundreds  fhould 
belong  to  every  Pure  ;  and  then  appointed  the  fame  (hir£ 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  that  circa  ip 
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or  province  ;  as  you  fee  they  be  called  at  this  day  *,  except 
a  tew,  which  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  people  there 
dwelling,  having  relation  to  the  Romans,  who  from  Rome 
called  Cifalpini  and  Tranfafpini,  fo  from  London  Eftfex, 
i.  e.  Eft  Saxons,  Middlefex,  Weftfex,  Ghent,  Surregiani  vel 
Suthreg,  Northfolk  and  Sudfolk  ;  names  brought  in  by 
the  Saxons.  And  herein  this  nation  hath  imitated  the 

e 

courfe  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  for  even  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  multiplication  thereof  every  people  knew 
their  own  territories.  Jofua  like  wife  divided  the  land  of 
promife  into  Tribes.  The  Pfalms  fay  in  the  49.  And 
they  call  their  lands  by  their  names. 

Therefore  all  old  antiquity  divided  the  world  into  parts, 
as  Afidy  Africa ,  Europa  ;  and  parts  into  provinces  ;  pro¬ 
vinces  into  regions  or  kingdoms  ;  regions  into  places  or 
territories  *,  territories  into  fields  ;  fields  into  hundreds  ; 
hundreds  into  hides  or  plough  lands  ;  plough  lands  into 
fevered  or  common  fields  called  climata  ;  climates  into 
days  works  of  tillage  ;  days  works  into  poles  or  perches, 
paces,  degrees,  cubits,  feet,  handfulls,  ounces,  and 
inches  ;  fuch  was  their  great  diligence.  And  becaufe 
kings  found  by  experience,  that  ubi  nulhis  or  do,  ibi  fempi - 
ternus  error ,  or,  as  fome  fay,  horror ;  to  prevent  that  in¬ 
convenience  in  government,  as  the  Black-bock  faith  in  the 
32.  chap,  ut  quilibet  jure  fuo  contenius,  aliennm  non  njurpet 
impune.  Kings,  I  fay,  thought  good  to  divide  that  great 
log  or  huge  mafs  of  a  commonwealth  into  particular 
governments,  giving  authority  to  fundry  perfons  in  every 
government,  to  guide  their  charge,  thereby  following  the 
advice  of  Jethro,  Mofes’  father  in-law,  given  to  Mofes  in 
the  wildernefs.  The  fame  manner  ufed  Fergus  king  of 
Scots,  who  reigned  there,  when  Coilus  reigned  in  Britain  ; 
of  whom  it  is  written,  that  he  divided  his  land  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  caufed  his  nobles  to  caft  lots  for  the  fame,  and 
called  every  country  by  the  name  of  his  governor.  And 
Iv.  H.  2.  imitated  the  like  in  fending  yearly  his  juftices  iti¬ 
nerant  through  the  land  to  execute  juftice  in  every  {hire. 
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So  a$  to  conclude,  I  think  that  king  Alured  was  the  firft 
that  catifed  (hires  to  be  called  by  their  names,  becaufe  he 
divided  the  land  into  hundreds ;  and  (hires  confift  upon 
divers  hundreds  ;  and  that  which  other  nations  call  Pro¬ 
vince  we  call  Shire;  and  that  is  the  right  name  in  Latin  ; 
for  fo  doth  Witlefey,  the  Monk  of  Peterborough,  call  it  in  1 
the  37  leaf  of  his  book,  faying,  in  provincia  Lincolnia  non 
funi  Hides  ter  res,  ficut  in  aliis  frov  incus  ;  fed  pro  hidis  funi 
earns  at  ee  terra ,  tantum  continent,  quantum  Hides  See* 


N°  VIII. 

Of  what  Antiquity  Shires  were  in  England, 


By  Mr.  Thynn. 


^HERE  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  land  was  fevered 


JL  into  fundry  parts  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  Saxons.  Of  the  Britons,  I  plainly 
confefs,  I  can  fay  little ;  for  the  Romans  fomewhat  I  can 
fay,  but  as  it  were  beholding  the  fun  darkened  with  a 
cloud  :  for  the  Saxons  fomewhat  more  I  can  fay,  as  be¬ 
holding  their  eftate  in  the  fun-fetting,  which  yet  lendeth 
light  unto  us.  Now  that  the  Britons  had  thefe  feveral 
parts  of  the  land  diflinguifhed  one  from  another  by  efpe- 
cial  names,  appeareth  by  Caefar ;  for  Kantium  was  one 
part,  and  the  Trinob  antes  another  ;  and  in  reading  of  many 
other  ancient  writers,  as  Tacitus,  Dion  Caffius,  Suetonius, 
Vopifcus,  Eutropius,  and  others,  I  find  the  people  inha¬ 
biting  this  land  to  have  had  fundry  names,  and  therefore 
fay,  that  every  fort  of  thefe  people  had  a  feveral  portion  of 
the  realm  fet  out  by  limits,  whereby  they  knew,  how 
far  their  territories  {Retched.  Of  thefe  kind  of  people 
fome  were  called  Set  gov  a ,  Damnonii ,  Gadeni ,  Coritani , 
Ovadeni ,  Regni,  Sihires ,  Cor  navi,  Vacomagi ,  Veni  confer, 
Devani,  Etgovi ,  Brigantes,  Ordovici ,  Tr  mob  antes,  Cante - 
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clauni ,  Iceni,  Dobuni ,  Kajitii,  and  many  other  names, 
which  I  pafs  over,  becaufe  they  be  needlefs  to  be  fpoken,’ 
fince  I  cannot  as  yet  appoint  them  their  true  places,  other 
than  fuch  as  Mr.  Camden  hath  given  them  poffeffion  of ; 
which  yet  is  not  of  every  of  thofe  feveral  people,  which 
ancient  authors  name  in  this  land.  All  which  people  were 
fo  divided  by  the  Britons  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans, 
as  I  think,  and  that  thefe  are  only  Latin  names  given  unto 
them  by  the  Romans  before  the  felf  divifion  of  the  realm 
by  the  Romans ;  for  they  made  another  divifion,  reducing 
the  former  divided  places  into  fewer  provinces ;  for  at  the 
firft,  as  faith  Dion,  it  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
Britannia  magna  6*  parva  ;  then  into  Britannia  fuperior 
and  inferior ;  after  it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  Sextus  Rufus,  which  were,  maxima  Cafarienfis , 
Britannia  prima ,  and  Britannia  fecnnda  ;  but  the  fucceed- 
ing  Romans  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  former  divifions,  di¬ 
vided  it  into  5.  parts,  which  were,  Britannia  prima,  fecnnda, 
maxima  Cafarienfis ,  Valentia ,  and  Flavia  Cafarienfis  ;  but 
becaufe  Mr.  Camden  hath  fomewhat  fpoken  hereof,  I  will 
fay  no  more.  Wherefore  to  leave  them,  and  to  come  to 
matter  of  further  opening  of  our  queftion,  we  fay,  that 
the  Saxons,  obtaining  the  realm  after  the  Romans,  divided 
the  fame  into  vn.  feveral  kingdoms,  which  being  after 
united  into  one  Monarchy,  was  governed  by  Alfred 
king  of  England,  who,  beginning  his  reign  as  fome  have, 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  871,  or,  as  others  have,  872.  divided 
the  land  into  {hires ;  for  he  (either  imitating,  as  Mr.  Cam¬ 
den  hath,  the  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  faith,  jura  per 
pages  id  vicos  reddebant ,  or  following,  as  Mr.  Lamberd 
hath,  the  counfel  of  Jethro  the  father-in-law  of  Mofes, 
who  divided  the  people  of  Ifrael  into  Tribunes ,  centuriones, 
■quinquagenarios ,  6'  decanos ,  qui  judicarent  plebcm  in  omni 
tempore,  as  it  is  in  Exod.  18.  chap.)  did  divide  the  whole 
realm  into  (hires  or  (hares,  into  hundreds,  lathes,  tithings, 
and  fuch  like,  the  better  to  reflrain  the  fury  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  Danes,  and  the  abufe  of  the  fpoiling  fubje&s,  cloaking 
tbemfelves  with  the  name  and  fhadow  of  the  Danes,  there- 

by 
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by  taking  an  occafion  to  wafle  and  confume  their  own 
country.  The  proof  whereof,  becaufe  I  will  fpeak  nothing 
of  myfelf,  I  will  lay  down  verbatim  out  of  fuch  authors  as 
I  have  feen ;  firfl:  {hewing,  that  this  word  Jhire  or  flare 
being  mere  Saxon,  and  yet  to  this  day  retained  with  us, 
importeth  as  much,  as  a  certain  proportion  or  part  of  the 
land ;  that  being  deduced  of  fhe  Saxon  word  ixypen,  which 
fignifieth  to  cut  or  divide.  This  (hire  being  in  Latin,  of 
.diverfe  authors,  diverfely  termed  ;  of  fome  it  is  called 
fomitatus ;  of  others  pagus,  ager ,  and  territorium  with  an 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  {hire,  as  pagus  Huntendunenfis , 
ager  Cantianus ,  territorium  Glovernenfe.  Of  other  old 
writers  it  is  called  after  the  form  of  the  Romans,  Provincial 
as  appeareth  by  Florenrius  Wigornienfis  and  William  of 
Malmefbury.  And  AfTerius  Menevenfis  living  in  the  time 
of  king  Alfred,  and  writing  his  hiftory,  calleth  this  {hire 
paga  :  for  he  faith  anno  Domini  849.  was  king  Alfred 
born  in  villa  regia,  qua  dicitur  Wanatinge,  in  ilia  ftaga  qua 
nominatur  Barockfhire ;  and  of  others  this  county  is  named 
Satrapia.  Now  the  authorities  for  the  divifion  of  the  {hires 
by  Alfred  (which  was  about  the  20.  year  of  his  reign  in  anno 
Domini  892,  as  fome  will)  are  thefe.  Firft,  Ingulfus 
writeth  in  this  manner,  Rex  Alfredin  in  fui  regni  ncgotiis 
providendis  folertijjimus  erat.  Exemplo  namque  Danorum 
colore  etiam,  quidam  indigenarum  latrociniis  ac  rapinis  in - 
tendere  cos  permit,  quos  cupiens  Rex  compefcere,  &  de  hujuf- 
modi  excejjibus  cohiberi,  totius  Anglice  pagos  cr  provincias  in 
Comitatus  primus  omnium  commutavit ;  comitatus  in  Centu - 
rias,  id  eft,  hundredas ;  &  in  decimas,  id  ejt ,  Tithingas  di- 
vifit ,  ut  omriis  indigena  ligatus  in  aliqua  centuria  vel  decima 
exifleret ;  A  fi  quis  fujpedhis  de  aliquo  latrocinio  per  fuam 
centuriam  vel  decuriam  vel  condempnatus  vel  invadiatus 
poenam  incurreret  vel  vitaret .  Prafedios  vero  provinciarum , 
qui  antea  vice-domini  vocabaniur ,  in  duo  ojjicia  divifit ;  id 
ejt,  in  Judices ,  quos  nunc  JuJliciarios  vocamus  ;  &  in  vice - 
comites ,  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen  retinent.  Horum  cur  a  A  in - 
dujlria  tanta  pax  in  brevi  per  tot  am  t  err  am  ejjloruit,  ut  Ji 
viator  quant amcunque fummam pccun'ue  in  campis  dr  publicis 
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ccmpitis  vefpere  dimifjfet ,  mane  vel  poft  menfem  rediens  in* 
tegrc  <b  intadiam  indubium  inveniret.  Thus  much  Ingul- 
fus;  after  whom  fucceedeth  William  of  Malmefbury,  more 
liberally  treating  thereof,  whofe  words,  although  they  be 
fomewhat  long,  I  fhall  not  grieve  to  recite.  Qua  occajione 
(faith  he)  barbarorum  etiam  indigence  in  rapinis  anhelave - 
runt,  adeo  tit  nuUi  tutus  commeatus  effet  fine  armorum  pr&- 
Jtdiis.  Centurias ,  quas  hundreds ,  &  decimas ,  quas  Tithings 
voeavit ,  infituit  Aluredus,  ut  omnis  Anglus  regaliter  dun - 
taxat  vivens  babe  ret  dr  ceniuriam  <&  decimam .  Qtiod  ft 
quis  delicti  alicujus  infmularetur ,  Jlatim  ex  centnria  6"  de- 
cima  exhiberet ,  qui  eum  vadaretur  ;  qui  vero  ifliufmodi  va- 
deni  non  reperiret,  feveritatem  horreret ;  fi  quis  vero  reus 
ante  vadationem  vel poft  transfugeret ,  omnes  ex  centuria  <h 
decima  regis  mulct  am  incur  rerent  :  hoc  comment  o  pacern  in - 
fudit  provincial  ut  per  pitblicos  aggeres ,  ubi  femitee  per  qua - 
drivium  finduntur ,  artnillas  aureas  jubeat  fnfpendi ,  qui 
viantium  aviditatem  rider ent ,  dum  non  ejjet,  qui  eas  abri- 
l beret.  Whereunto  confenteth  Matthew  Weftminfter,  at¬ 
tributing  the  fame  to  the  year  of  Chrift  892.  whofe  words, 
becaufe  they  be  almoft  all  one  with  William  of  Malmefbury, 

I  will  forbear  to  recite,  left  I  might  trouble  you  with  need- 
lefs  repetition  of  one  thing.  But  of  this  divifion  of 
the  (hires  by  Alfred,  I  much  mufe,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fpoken  by  Afterius  Menevenfis,  who  being  Chaplain 
to  the  faid  King,  and  of  purpofe  writing  his  life,  doth  not 
yet  touch  one  word  thereof.  Then  after  this,  in  the  time 
of  the  Danes,  which  pofteffed  the  government  of  England 
fome  xxx.  years,  king  Cnute,  after  he  had  obtained  the 
whole  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Edmond  Ironfide,  divided 
the  realm,  as  faith  RanulphuS  Higdon,  Monk  of  Chefter, 
in  his  Potychronicon,  into  four  parts,  by  which  partition  he 
afligned  Weft-Saxony  to  himfelf ;  the  Eaftangies  to  Tur- 
killus  ;  Mercia  to  Edricus  de  Streonia,  and  Northumber¬ 
land  to  Hiricius.  But  to  leave  that  and  to  come  to  our  for¬ 
mer  divifion,  and  therein  to  fhew,  into  how  many  parts 
the  realm  was  divided  ;  I  will  not  refufe  to  follow  that 
learned  antiquary  Mr.  Camden,  fufficiently  treating  thereof 
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in  his  eloquent  Britannia.  Thefe  (hires  at  the  firft  were 
divided  into  the  number  of  32.  Mr.  Harrifon  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  Britain,  printed  with  Ilollingfhed’s  chronicle, 
doth,  unlefs  my  memory  fail  me,  affirm  that  the  land  was 
at  the  firft  divided  into  38.  (hires  ;  but  I  rather  embrace 
the  firft  number :  and  that  by  the  warrant  of  William  of 
Malmelbury,  who  writeth,  that  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1016. 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  there  were  no  more  but  32* 

(hires  :  but  when  William  the  Conqueror  taxed  the  realm, 
Polychronicon  faith,  there  were  36  :  and  the  book  of 
Domefday  nameth  but  34  :  for  Durefme,  Lancafter,  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  Weftmerland,  and  Cumberland  are  not 
counted  in  that  number,  becaufe  they  were  in  fubjedtion 
to  the  Scots ;  and  many  other  (hires  were  either  free  from 
taxation,  or  elfe  comprehended  under  the  name  of  York- 
(hire.  Whereupon  the  faid  Ranulfus  Higden  in  his  Poly - 
chronicon ,  written  in  the  time  of  Ric.  2.  hath  in  one  efpe- 
cial  chapter  of  the  (hires  of  England,  this  much  in  Eng- 
liffi.  There  be  in  England  32.  (hires :  but  if  the  country 
of  Northumberland  be  divided  into  vi.  (hires,  which  is 
Yorkeffiire,  Duramffiire,  Northumberland,  Carleolffiire, 
Applebyfhire,  and  Lancafter,  then  be  in  England  36. 
without  Cornwall,  &c.  Moreover  I  find,  there  hath  been  in 
Lancafhire  5.  little  (hires,  as  hath  Eulogium ,  which  were 
Weftderbia,  Salfordia,  Lelandia,  Blackorneffiire,  and  ter - 
ritorium  de  Lancafter  ;  and  fo  likewife  there  was  Rich- 
mondfhire  in  Yorkfhire,  and  many  fuch  other  (hires,  which 
now  go  under  the  name  of  other  (hires.  Moreover  the 
book,  belonging  to  St.  Ldmondfbury,  dividing  the  realm, 
doth  in  more  ample  fort  fet  down  the  (hires,  expreffing, 
how  many  hides  of  land  be  contained  in  divers  of  them : 
the  words  of  which  book  be  thefe.  Triginta  dues  fires 
funt  in  Anglia ,  exceptis  Northumberland ,  Leones 9  IVeJl- 
merland ,  Cumberland ,  Cornubia  in  qua  continentur  7 .  firce9 
exceptis  Wallia ,  Scotia ,  &  Inf  da  de  Wight.  In  his  32. 
jhirisy  ires  leges  conflitutce  flinty  una  Wcjl  Saxonlage ,  alia 
Denelage ,  tertia  Merchenlage.  Ad  Weftenlage  novern  fires 
per  tine  bant ,  fell.  Kent ,  Sufex}  Surrey ,  Berkfire ,  Wilt- 
Vol.  L  D  fire, 
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Jhire,  in  quibus  ontinentur  1900.  hides,  Southamptovfjirt, 
Somerfet ,  Dorfet ,  Bevonfhire.  Ad  Dane  lege  pertmait  15. 
Jhir es,  Everwick,  Nottingham ,  Derby ,  Lecejler ,  Lincoln , 
Northampton ,  Bedford ,  Buckingham,  Hertforde ,  Ejfex , 
Middlefex ,  Norfolk,  Suffolk ,  Cant  abridge,  Stamford.  Ad 
Merchienlege  pertinent  8.  Jhira,  Cloccfler ,  z/z  qua  /zm£ 
1300,  hided',  Worcefcerfhire ,  in  qua funt  1200.  hides  ;  Here- 
fordfhire ,  z/z  qua  funt  1200.  hides  ;  Warwick ,  in  qua  funt 
1200.  hides',  Oxenford ,  z/z  gw  funt  1400.  hided',  Chejler, 
in  qua  funt  1200.  hides',  Stanford,  in  qua  funt  5,  hides. 
Then  Henry  the  2*  about  the  22.  of  his  reign  in  the  year 
1176,  at  Northampton,  when  he  appointed  the  j uflices 
itinerant  to  pafs  over  England  to  decide  matters  of  law  in 
the  country,  and  to  eafe  the  people  of  that  trouble,  con¬ 
tinually  following  the  court,  made  a  new  divifion  of  the 
realm,  if  it  may  be  properly  called  a  divifion,  and  not  ra¬ 
ther  an  allotment  of  the  (hires  long  before  divided,  to  the 
feveral  circuits  of  the  faid  juflices  in  this  fort ;  which  is, 
that  Hugh  de  Crefceye,  Walter  Fitz-Roberts,  and  Robert 
Manfel  were  deputed  into  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
fhire,  Buckinghamfhire,  Effex,  and  Hertford  ;  Hugh  de 
Gundevile,  William  Fitz-Rafe,  and  William  Baffet  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Lincolnfhire,  Northamptonfiire,  Derbyfhire, 
Stafford  (hi re,  Warwickfiire,  Nottinghamfiire,  Leicefter- 
fi lire ;  Robert  Fitz-Bernard,  Richard  Gifford,  and  Roger 
Fitz-Remfrey  were  appointed  to  Kent,  Suffex,  Barkfhire, 
and  Oxfordihire  ;  William  Fitz-Stephen,  Bertram  de  Ver- 
done,  and  Thurftane  Fitz-Simon  were  ordained  to  Here- 
fordfhire,  Glocefterfbi  re,  Worcefferfhire,  and  Shropfhire  ; 
Ralfe  Fitz-Stephen,  William  Ruffe,  and  Gilbert  Pipard 
were  put  in  charge  with  Wiltfhire,  Dorfetfhire,  Sumerfet- 
fhire,  Devoofhire,  and  Cornwall  ;  Robert  Wallenfs,  Ra¬ 
mi  If  e  de  Glanvile,  and  Robert  Pykenet  were  appointed  to 
Yorkfrire,  Richmondfhire,  Lancafter,  Copeland,  Weft- 
merland,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland.  Thefe  being 
almoft  the  fame  Circuits,  which  the  juft  ices  have  at  this 
day.  All  which  divifons  of  the  realm  and  of  the  (hires. 


although  they  have  been  divers  at  divers  times,  as  appear¬ 
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tlh  by  thefe  Authors ;  yet  altogether,  as  they  are  now  at 
this  inftant,  I  fuppofe,  do  contain  the  number  of  xxxix. 
(hires,  to  which  K.  Henry  the  vm.  hath  joined  13.  other 
(hires  within  the  principality  of  Wales,  when  he  united 
the  fame  unto  England,  and  made  it  in  all  points  fubjett 
to  our  form  of  government. 

*  .  ,  % 

N°  IX. 

Of  the  Time,  when  England  was  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  Shires,  and  the  Reafon  of  fuch 
Divifion. 


By  Mr.  Talbot. 

THE  old  word  for  Shire  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  written 
rcype,  which,  fome  fay,  fgnifieth  to  divide  or 
part  afunder  ;  but  I  fuppofe  it  taketh  his  beginning  of  clear 
or  plain  ;  as  S  eyre  ho  me,  a  clear  water  ;  Scyrewude,  a 
clear  wood,  where  no  underwoods  grow  ;  Scy reland ,  a 
plain  country,  where  no  woods  grow,  but  apt  for  tillage 
and  habitation  of  men.  In  the  beginning  the  country  was 
divided  into  wood-land  and  fcyre-land .  The  wood-land 
remained  defert  for  the  deer,  (which  fmee  is  called  Foreflj 
exempt  of  ancient  time  from  parifhes  and  paying  of  tithes. 
The  fcyre-land  remained  for  habitation  of  men  and  tillage, 
and  was  bound  to  pay  tithes,  whereby  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  wood-land  and  fcyre-land  be  contraries.  The  divi¬ 
fion  of  England  into  J. hires  is  faid  to  be  done  by  K.  Alfred  ; 
which  was  very  hard  for  him  to  do  ;  feeing  the  kingdoms 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  were  not  under  his  obe¬ 
dience,  but  governed  by  their  own  kings  ;  which  king¬ 
doms  contain  the  one  half  of  England ;  befides  that  the 
Danes  fo  troubled  this  land  in  his  days,  that  he  and  his 
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nobility  were  forced  to  flie  into  a  marifh  and  defolate  place' 
to  avoid  their  cruelties ;  which  place  taker h  his  name 
thereof,  and  is  called  to  this  day  6£elne>e  or  Ethelneig,  id 
eft,  ivfula  nobilinm .  Befides  that,  I  do  not  read  the  word 
fey  re  in  that  fenfe,  (but  fiagus  or  firovincia )  until  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1001.  whereas  Alfricus,  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  his  teftament  hath  thefe  words,  an^  anep  paper  he 
geufe  fam  polce  ro  Lent  -j  oj5rep  to  piirune  pcire:  •  At  which 

time  and  after  I  find  mention  made  both  of  fey  re  and 
fey  refen. 


N°  X. 

Of  the  fame. 

'4  .  .  f  j.  + 

By  Mr.  Brawghton. 

IN  libro  de  Chertfey  De  fchiris. 

Rex  Alur  edits,  licet  inter  anna  leges  f  leant ,  inter  fre¬ 
mitus  armorum  leges  in  lit,  &  Centurias ,  quas  hundred  di- 
cunt ,  p  decimas ,  quas  Tyethingas  vacant,  injlituit. 

Leges  Edwardi  Regis  Senior’s. 

Ic  yille  •p  elc  jeyeyb  hsebbe  ^emot  a  ymb 
jeopeji  pucan  %eoon  p  aslc  man  yy  yolcjuheey 
jpipj?e.  *3  aslc  ypjtek  hebbe  en^e:  • 


N°  XI. 
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N°  XI. 

Qf  the  Time  when  England  was  firft  divided 

into  Shires. 

By  Mr.  James  Ley. 


THE  word  Jhire  is  an  ancient  Saxon  word,  derived  of 
j'cijian,  which  is  to  cut,  fheer,  or  to  divide ;  and 
the  afpiration  g/Z>]  hath  been  brought  in  by  the  Normans, 
as  in  diverfe  other  the  like  words  may  be  exemplified  ;  for 

i 

of  the  ancient  Saxon  word  pcillmg,  they  have  formed  the 
modernal  word  fhilling ;  of  pceal,  fhall ;  of  cil&,  child  ; 
of  ic,  ich  ;  of  englipc,  englifh ;  of  pilipc,  welfli ;  and 
fuch  like.  I  am  not  of  their  mind,  which  think,  that 
Jhire  doth  fignify  the  plain  and  champion,  and  fo  make 
difference  between  JJjyregercfe  and  vjoodgerefe  ;  for  the 
contrary  of  that  doth  appear  by  the  foreft  of  Shirewood, 
which  being  compounded  of  fry  re  and  wood,  is  no  cham¬ 
pion,  but  a  forefl  or  wood  ;  and  fo  all  coppice  woods  in  the 
well:  countries  are  called  Sheer-woods ,  which  I  think  in 
Latin  is  all  one  with  fylva  cadua  ;  fo  termed  becaufe 
thofe  woods  are  ufually  felled  and  cut ;  or  elfe,  becaufe 
they  are  incoppiced,  fenced,  fhared,  cut  off,  or  divided 
from  other  places,  to  the  end  the  fprings  might  be  pre- 
ferved.  In  like  fort  there  is  a  town  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county  of  Wilts  called  Shareftoun,  which  took  that 
name,  either,  becaufe  the  town  is  the  uttermoft  bound  of 
the  county  of  Wilts,  and  the  Jhar e-town ,  Jhire-town ,  or 
town  of  divijton  between  the  fame  and  the  county  of  Glon- 
cefier  ;  or  elfe  of  a  certain  Hone,  not  far  from  thence, 

which  is  laid  to  be  a  bound  or  divifion  between  the  three 

*  * 

counties  of  Wilts,  Gloucefter,  *  and  Somerfetfhire.  And 
fo  alfo,  when  any  thing  is  parted  or  divided  into  equal  por¬ 
tions,  we  fay  in  common  fpcecb  /hare  and  Jhare  like  ;  and 
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the  crop  or  firft  cutting  of  grafs  is  called  the  foarc ,  and  the 
implement  wherewith  the  plowman  divideth  the  land,  is 
termed  a  Jhare,  and,  to  conclude,  the  very  inftrument  of 
cutting  of  cloth  is  called  a  pair  or  fceers . 

Concerning  the  fir fc  divifion  of  fhires  in  this  land,  I  find 
in  Ingulphus  Crovlandenfis,  that  the  firft  diftincfion  of 
fhires  was  made  by  king  Alfred  ;  although  I  for  my  part 
can  eafily  yield  to  thofe,  who  think,  that  the  ufe  of  fhires 
was  long  before  ;  for  Matthew  of  Weftminfter  *  fheweth, 
that  king  Gfta  reigned  in  23.  fhires,  which  he  reciteth  by 
name  ;  and  yet  afterward  he  faith  f ,  Alfredus  legem  tulit , 
centurias,  quas  hundredas ,  61  decimas ,  quas  tithingas  ap~ 
pedant,  infitnit,  &  vadationeni  Szc.  So  that  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  fhires  refpedting  their  names,  circuit,  and, 
quantity,  were  long  before  king  Alfred  reigned ;  but  re¬ 
garding  the  fubdivifions  into  tithings,  the  government  of 
them  by  diftindt  law-days  or  views  of  Franckpledge, 
which  he  calleth  vadationem  or  finding  of  pledges,  they 
were  firft  formed  by  king  Alfred. 

Concerning  the  firft  conftitution  of  fhires,  I  have  obferv- 
ed  two  kinds  of  principal  caufes ;  the  one  fort,  the  caufes, 
why  they  were  divided  ;  the  other  fort  are,  why  they  were 
in  fuch  fort  divided.  As  touching  the  former  fort,  it  doth 
appear  211  the  report  of  An.  xTl  H.  vji.  by  the  opinion  of 
Ftneux,  who  was  then  chief  juflice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
that  there  were  three  caufes ;  the  firft  was  for  the  eafe  of 
the  people,  in  refpedf  that  all  juflice  being  at  that  time 
immediately  in  the  Crown,  the  fame  was  adminiftered  only 
at  that  place,  where  the  king  was  perfonally  prefent ;  which 
upon  the  increafe  of  people  growing  troublefome,  it  was 
therefore  ordained,  that  every  (hire  or  county  fhould  have 
juftice  exercifed  within  itfelf,  and  that  the  county-court, 
being  holden  monthly,  fhould  decide  the  pleas  between 
party  and  party  ;  and  the  fheriffs  turn  being  holden  half- 
yearly  fhould  intermeddle  with  caufes  criminal,  which 


*  Matt.  Weflm.  p.  288. 
t  Vide  pag.  545. 
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were  between  the  king  and  the  fubjeft.  The  fecond,  for 
the  more  eafy  confervation  of  the  peace,  and  ready  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  by  reafon,  that  every  fheriff  having  the 
charge  only  of  one  county,  and  being  refident  in  the  fame, 
might  with  the  greater  facility  fupprefs  all  tumult,  and 
with  the  more  conformity  execute  all  procefs.  The  third, 
for  the  readier  defence  againft  foreign  invafions ;  neither 
was  it  fo  eafy  for  one  man  to  make  collection  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  realm  into  one  place,  as  it  was  for  every  /hire  to 
make  their  particular  aflemblies  in  their  own  countries. 
And  to  thefe  three  reafons  I  may  add  a  fourth  ;  which  is  in 
refpeft  of  the  better  taxation  and  cohesion  of  all  fuch  rents, 
aids,  revenues,  and  profits,  as  were  due  and  payable  Unto 
the  king.  And  as  concerning  the  caufes  why  the  fame 
(hires  were  divided  in  fnch  fort  as  they  are,  thefe  things 
are  to  be  noted  :  firft,  that  moil  of  the  (hires  in  Eng- 
land,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  by  nature  and  /ituation  were 
apt  for  the  fame,  do  conftft  of  two  kinds  of  foil,  the  one 
low,  moift,  or  fertile,  the  other  hilly,  dry,  or  barren. 
Devon  hath  the  middle  and  north  part  barren,  and  the 
South  Hams  fertile.  Somerfetfhlre  hath  the  high  country  dry 
and  hilly,  and  the  marfhes  and  moors  fat  and  moift, 
Dorfetfhire  hath  a  grear  part  hard  and  dry,  and  another 
part,  called  Blackmore ,  moift  and  fruitful.  Wilts  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Southwilts,  which  is  all  downs,  plains,  and 
champion,  and  into  North  wilts,  containing  the  vale  and 
being  very  fertile.  Berkfhire  hath  the  hill  country  and  the 
vale  of  Whitehorfe.  Oxfordfhire  hath  the  Chiltern  and  the 
vale.  Buckinghamfhire  the  woodlands  and  the  vale  of 
Aylefbury.  Nottinghamshire,  the  northweft  part  thereof 
the  foreft  of  Shirewood,  dry  and  Tandy,  and  the  fouth  part 
the  vale  of  Bever  and  plea fant  river  of  Trent.  So  hath 
•Derby (hire  the  Peak  country,  and  the  rich  vales  of  Skarf- 
dale  and  GlofTopefdale.  Gloucefterfhire  hath  Cottefwold 
hills  and  the  vale  country,  where  the  river  of  Severn  run- 
;  noth.  Lincoln  (hire  hath  the  plain  and  fandy  countries,  and 
the  fens  and  plafhes  :  and  in  fuch  fort  are  the  moll  part  of 
the  (hires  in  England.  Befides,  I  obferve  that  although  in 

many 
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many  places  the  (hires  are  feparated  by  famous  and  noto¬ 
rious  bounds,  as  rivers,  hills,  highways,  and  futh  like  ; 
yet  fometimes  there  are  certain  quillets,  lying  within  the 
limits  of  one  (hire,  which  neverthelefs  are  parcel  of  ano¬ 
ther;  the  reafon  whereof  I  conceive  to  be,  for  that  the 
fame  quillets  are  parcel  of  the  polTeiTioa  of  fome  nobleman, 
bifhop,  or  Abbey,  who  had  fome  great  feigniory  in  that 
county,  whereof  the  fame  quillet  is  accounted  parcel ;  as 
for  example,  the  counties  cf  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  di¬ 
vided  with  the  river  of  Samer,  but  yet  a  certain  quillet 
lying  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  river,  is  parcel  of  the  Earl- 
dom-land,  and  therefore  it  is  a  member  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall ;  fo  alfo  a  certain  parcel  of  land  lying  within  the 
county  of  Berks,  called  Twyford,  is  parcel  of  the  county 
of  Wilts,  which  is  at  the  leaf!  20  miles  diftant  from  the 
fame.  The  reafon  whereof  alfo  is,  in  refpe<ft,  that  it  was 
parcel  of  the  inheritance  of  the  abbey  of  Ambrefbury,  the 
fcite  and  chiefefr  pofTeflions  whereof  are  in  the  county  of 


Wilts. 


N°  XII. 


Of  the  Antiquity  of  Terms  for  the  Admini- 
flration  of  Juftice  in  England. 


By  Joseph  Holland. 
2°.  Novr.  1601. 


OL  LING  SHED  in  his  chronicle  doth  fhew,  that 


JL  X  William  the  Conqueror  did  alter  the  manner  of  our 
trials  at  the  common  law,  and  brought  in  the  trials  by 
twelve  men  ;  and  ordained  the  court  of  Chancery  to  be 
above  the  common  law ;  fo  like  wife  he  ordained  the  terms 
for  the  determining  of  matters  in  law  to  be  kept  but  four 


times 
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times  in  the  year,  according  as  is  ufed  at  this  day.  And 
in  the  time  of  Henry  3.  there  fat  6.  judges  on  the  bench, 
and  the  chief  jttflice  was  an  earl ;  for  proof  whereof  X 
have’ an  antient  charter  made  in  that  time  of  a  conveyance 
of  lands,  in  plena  curia  apud  Londonias  coram  jujiiciariis 
Domini  Regis  de  Banco ;  his  t efi ibus,  IVillelmo  Comite  Arun¬ 
del,  and  fix  judges  with  him,  which  are  particularly  named 
in  the  faid  charter. 

Alfo  the  circuits  were  likewife  ufed  for  the  determining 
of  caufes  in  every  feveral  fhire5  and  the  judges  were  called 
jufticiarii  Itineraries ,  and  juflices  of  aflize,  according  as 
it  is  obferved  at  this  day. 


N°  XIII. 

Of  the  Antiquity  and  Etymology  of  Terms 
and  Times  for  Adminiftration  of  Juft  ice 
in  England'. 

By  Fr.  Thynne, 

THIS  word  Term ,  in  Latin  Terminus ,  had  its  original 
from  the  end  or  limits,  terms,  or  bounds  of  lands, 
which  among  the  Romans  were  termed  Termini ;  who 
therefore  made  a  law,  that  qui  terminum  exarajfet ,  ipfe  & 
boves  duo  facri  fierent.  Which  bounds  they  did  alfo  jfignify 
by  the  name  of  Columna  or  Columella  :  whereupon  the 
bounds  of  many  nations  are  y^et  called  Pillars ;  as  in  Spain 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  note  the  cape  or  utmofl  part  there¬ 
of  ;  and  the  bounds  of  Armenia  were  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  as  appeareth  in  the  Roman  hiftories,  named  Colum - 
nas  Armenia  ;  whereunto  agreeth  Servius  upon  Virgil, 
noting  the  bounds  of  Egypt  to  be  fgnihed  by  the  Pillars 
of  Egypt. 

Vol.  L  K  Orer 
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Over  thefe  bounds  and  limits  there  was  a  God,  called 
Terminus ,  appointed  by  Numa  Pompiiius,  fecond  king  of 
Rome;  who  fir  ft  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  God,  and 
placed  the  fame  next  to  Jupiter  Optimus  maximiis  in  the 
capitol. 

To  this  Terminus ,  as  hath  Alexanderab  Alexandra  lib .  2. 
dierum  genialium  cap.  2  2 .  facrum  fejlis  terminalibus  in  agris, 
fexto  ab  nr  be  miliario,  fub  patenti  coclo  fieri  folebat.  At 
which  time  no  living  creature  was  offered  unto  him,  becaufe 
they  held  him  the  god  and  keeper  pads  &  quietis  ;  and 
for  that  caufe  thought  it  a  deep  offence  to  have  any  flaugh- 
tercd  faciifice  done  unto  him.  The  folemnities  of  which 
feafts  and  facrifices  were  named  Terminalia ,  having  the 
month  February  confecrated  to  him  :  as  hath  S.  Auguftin 
in  the  7th  book  and  7th  chap,  de  civitate  Dei.  That 
month,  as  hath  la  Mere  des  kifiories  cap .  29.  being  named 
Februarius  of  the  purgation  of  fouls,  which  the  Romans 
ufed  therein  ;  for  they  believed  that  the  fouls  of  their  de- 
ceafed  Ancelfors  did  hover  and  wander  in  the  air  and  in¬ 
fected  the  fame  ;  for  which  they  ufed  a  certain  kind  of 
purgation,  fuppofing  by  that  means  the  fouls  returned  to 
their  fepultures,  which  purgation  was  called  februatio  of 
the  Roman  God  Febnms ,  otherwife  Pluto,  to  whom  they 
jconfecrated  the  month  February ;  for  as  they  dedicated  the 
month  January  to  the  fupernal  Gods,  fo  they  confecrated 
February  to  the  infernal  gods,  as  hath  Natales  Comes. 
All  which  I  have  written  to  deduce  this  word  Term  from 
the  God  Terminus ,  and  that  it  is  taken  for  limits  or  bounds. 

But  you  will  fay,  what  affinity  hath  this  proud  Terminus , 
God  of  limits  or  bound's  (his  motto  being  cedo  nulli )  with 
our  word  Term,  for  matter  of  law  ?  Fir  ft,  I  anfwer,  Ter¬ 
minus,  like  unto  Janus,  was1  called  the  God  of  Peace,  becaufc 
all  limits,  which  have  their  name  of  lites,  or  contentions, 
might  be  kept  in  peace  and  quiet  in  this  peaceful  govern¬ 
ment  of  Terminus that  word  is  of  kind  to  the  Term  of 
law,  which  is  'the  time  wherein  peace  mull  be  ufed,  and  a 
peaceful  end  made  between  contending  perfons.  Secondly, 
as  this  Terminus  is  a  bound  or  limit  of  place,  fo  it  is  a 
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bound  or  limit  of  time,  in  that  the  month  and  time,  wherein 
the  god  was  worfhipped,  was  called  Terminus .  Thirdly, 
that  as  thefe  facrifices  were  among  the  Romans  called  Ter- 
minalia ,  fo  were  they  the  fame  Terminals  a  alio  by  then} 
taken  for  limitation  of  time,  when  thofe  facrifices  were 
performed,  and  alfo  by  Varro  fet  down  to 'be  the  lafb  day 
of  the  year,  including  the  end  and  limits  of  the  year.tm* 
Now  having  hie  wed,  that  this  word  Ter  in  in  a  U  a  an i  o  n  g  fl 
the  Romans,  being  deduced  from  Terminus,  was  a  limitation 
of  time  ;  we  will  prove  thatamongfl  us  here  alfo,  that  this  our 
word  Terminus  or  Term  hath  been  taken  for  a  period  of  time 
as  well  as  for  bounds  and  limits  or  ends  of  things  ;  and  fo 
by  confequence  that  it  implieth  among  us  a  limitation  of 
time,  wherein  caufes  fhall  be  determined,  and  not  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  caufe  itfelf.  That  Terminus  (a  word 
ufed  by  Glanvil)  is  a  limitation  of  time,  is  proved,  in  that 
our  law  calleth  it  a  term  of  years,  when  we  let  land  for 
certain  number  of  years ;  fo  is  it  for  terms  of  life,  limiting 
and  bounding  the  life  and  years :  and  the  modern  and  an¬ 
cient  Leffors  did  in  refervation  of  rent  ufe  quatuor  mini  ter - 
tnitios.  In  which,  as  this  word  Term  can  have  no  affinity 
with  the  land  letten  for  years  or  life,  and  therefore  muft 
needs  fignify  the  number  of  years  ;  fo  fhall  it  not  fignify 
the  caufe  determined,  but  the  time.. 

In  fpea  king  of  things  done  prefently  at  that  inffant  of 
time  ;  Walfingham  calleth  thofe  affions  injiantis  termini , 
faying,  in  anno  Domini  1387  1st  10  R.  2.  Paraverunt  fe  ad 
fulcandum  liquentes  campcs  Dominus  Richardus ,  comes  A  run • 
del ,  6  Dominus  Comes  Mowbray,  Comes  Nottingham  :  quo¬ 
rum  primus  conflitutus  cjl  Admir alius  injiantis  termini. 

Terminus  then  fignifying  amongft  the  Romans  and  us  a  li¬ 
mitation  of  time,  feemeth  to  give  the  fame  figniheation  to 
our  word  and  queflion.  And  that  our  Term  is  nothing  but 
a  time  limited  and  bounden  for  to  minifler  law  therein,  to 
the  end  that  every  man  might  know  the  time  limited  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  their  fuits,  and  then  is  not  called  the  term  of 
determining  and  ending  of  caufes,  as  fome  Civilians  and 
others  will  have  it,  for  fo  it  fhould  rather  after  the  Latin 

E  2  be 
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be  called  the  Fine  than  the  Term,  as  is  the  levied  fine  of 
land,  which  hath  that  denomination,  becaufe  of  the  end 

made  of  that  contention  for  the  land  ;  for  finis  Jinem  litibus 

#  . 

imponit. 

That  this  our  Term  is  taken  for  a  limited  time,  appear- 
eth  by  Glanvil,  who  in  divers  writs,  wherein  he  doth  fet 
down  the  time  and  day  that  the  party  fhould  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  jufiicers,  doth  in  place  thereof  in  the  writ  fay, 
Spiiod  fit  coram  me  vel  JuJiiciis  meis  ad  ilium  terminum  re- 
cogniturus . 

The  Terms  themfelves,  and  the  days  of  the  returns  of 
the  Terms,  have  their  names  of  limited  times,  as  Michael¬ 
mas  Term  beginneth  in  Oclabis  of  St.  Michael ;  Hilary, 
Eafier,  and  Trinity  Terms,  all  having  their  names,  begin- 
ing  of  and  from  and  after  thofe  feafts  and  times.  In  like 
fort  the  peremptory  days  in  court  being  a  time  fixed,  is  in 
Latin,  but  efpecially  by  the  Civilians,  called  Terminus  pe- 
remptorius  ;  whereby  it  appeareth,  that  in  all  matters  of 
law  both  civil,  and  canon,  and  pontifical,  the  days  and 
times  belonging  thereto  are  called  Termini  or  Terms ,  as 
bounding  the  determination  of  the  law  to  certain  days  and 
times  of  the  year,  as  is  yet  continued  in  the  fpiritual  as 
well  as  in  temporal  courts,  being  appointed  at  fuch  times, 
as  all  men  might  with  moil  eafe  and  lefs  hurt  repair  to  the 
place  of  law  to  plead  and  end  their  contentions. 

Thefe  Terms  being  now  but  four  in  number,  as  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  Hilary,  Eafier,  and  Trinity  Terms,  having  di¬ 
vers  returns,  feem  to  me  in  the  reign  of  H.  2.  and  of  K. 
jofin,  and  of  H.  3.  to  have  been  either  longer,  or  that 
there  hath  been  fome  other  term  more  than  thefe  four. 
For  I  find  in  ancient  writs,  and  in  records  of  the  Tower, 
the  return  of  writs  at  certain  other  days  than  are  now 
boitnden  or  limited  ;  for  I  have  feen  records  of  writs  re¬ 
turnable  after  Bartholomew  tide.  Glanvile  mentioneth  a 
return  at  Wefiminfier  0  blab  is  claufa  pafcha :  dr  rot.fnium 
7.  Jo  harm  is  mem.  5.  hath  a  return  in  craflino  Obtains  claufa 
pafcha,  which  proveth  Eafier  term  to  have  been  one  feven- 
niaht  before  it  now  beginneth  ;  for  we  have  now  no  re- 

:  0  Ci  I*  :  •  w  ’vS  <  /  A  *  t 
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turn  thereof  before  Rhnndena  pafiha,  which  in  times  pafl 
was  the  fame  return,  which  was  called  a  claufa  pafcha  hi 
quindecim  dies.  In  the  fame  roll  of  king  John  mem.  io.  is 
the  return  of  Crajlino  Hillarii ,  which  is  a  fevennight  before 
our  term,  whofe  firft  return  is  now  in  0  cl  a  bis  Hilarii , 
which  proveth  that  Term  alfo  to  be  one  fevennight  longer 
than  it  now  is. 

In  like  fort,  as  they  had  other  certain  and  fettled  returns, 
that  we  now  have  not,  and  alfo  the  fame  certain  returns, 
which  we  now  have ;  fo  had  they  many  more  other  returns, 
which  we  now  have  not :  for  in  Rot .  finium  6.  Johannis , 
there  is  a  fine  given  pro  habendo  quodam  pracipe  de  cujiodia. 
terra  See.  heredis  Walteri  Bifett  verfus  Rob er turn  de  Fregofe 
&  Sibillam  uxorem  ejus  coram  Domino  Rege  die  Veneris  pro * 
xime  pojl  fejlum  S.  Michaelis .  Which  coram  Rege  with¬ 
out  any  other  adjundl,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  the 
King’s  Bench  ;  for  in  many  places  coram  Rege  is  fo  to 
be  taken,  when  coram  Rege  <&  concilio  is  often  taken  for  the 
Chancery,  but  moftly  for  the  Star  Chamber,  the  genuinal 
court  of  the  king  and  his  council ;  though  all  other  courts 
be  rightly  the  king’s  courts ;  and  in  Rotulo  finium  8.  H.  3. 
m.  5.  the  land  of  Rofe  of  Chefterton  being  feized  into  the 
king’s  hands,  fhe  was  to  appear  coram  Hugone  de  Bitrgo 
Jufiiciario  id  Baronibus  de  Scaccario  die  dominion  proximo, 
pojl  Odlabis  fandla  Trinit  atis.  Where,  by  the  way  od  par  er¬ 
gon,  we  may  note,  the  ancient  chief  juflice  of  England  had 
his  place  and  voice  in  the  Exchequer.  Laftly,  as  antiquity 
ufed  returns  in  other  forms  than  we  now  do;  fo  had  they 
the  fame  returns  which  we  now  have,  but  by  other  names  : 
as  the  return  of  Odlabis  Trinit  atis  is  that  return,  which  in 
Rot.  finium  7.  Job.  ?nem.  13.  is  called  a  die  Pentecofies  in 
quindecim  dies  :  and  the  return  of  Crajlino  Animarnm  is  in 
Rot .  finium  of  4.  H.  3.  fet  down  by  the  name  a  die  fan 5U 
Michaelis  in  quinque  feptunanas ,  anfwerable  to  our  now 
returns,  which  followeth  menfe  Michaelis. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude  firft,  that  the  name  of  our 
Term  had  not  his  denomination  de  caufis  terminandis  or  de- 
terminandis ?  (as  feme  Civilians  and  others  think)  but  of  the 

limited 
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limited  time,  wherein  caufes  are  to  be  determined.  Next, 
that  our  Terms  either  were  more  in  times  paid,  or  thefe 
Terms  longer.  Thirdly,  that  our  now  returns  are  not  fo 
many  nor  altogether  the  fame,  as  were  in  times  pall.  And 
lafiiy,  that  the  returns  of  Terms  altered  with  the  time 
wherein  the  Term  was  changed  or  abridged  ;  which,  for 
this  time  I  fuppofe,  was  in  the  reign  of  K.  H.  3.  being 
done  (if  conjectures  may  fupport  my  affertion,  for  as  yet  1 
have  no  record  to  warrant  it)  by  reafon  of  the  continual 
wars  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  whereby  they  were 
forced  to  fhorten  their  Terms  to  follow  the  wars;  for, 
dum  vigent  arma,  filent  leges ,  &  in  armorum  Jlrepitu  nulla 
chilis  jujiitia.  And  fo  I  pray  you  to  take  in  good  part 
this  weak  and  fickly  difeourfe  of  a  lick  perfon. 


N«  XIV. 

For  the  Antiquity  of  Cities  in  England. 

By  Joseph  Holland. 

3.  Jun.  159S. 

rip  HE  firft  city  of  name  in  England  is  Totnes  in  Devon, 
J,  for  that  by  opinion  of  writers  Brute  landed  there, 
and  within  that  town  is  a  great  Bone,  as  London  ftone, 
whereon  the  report  is,  that  Brute  repofed  himfelf,  when 
he  firft  landed  there.  It  is  at  this  day  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  bailiffs. 

Hollinglhed  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  greater  ftore  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  old  time  than  there  are  at 
this  day  :  and  he  doth  vouch  Ranulf  Mu'nk  of  Chefter,  who 
telleth  of  a  general  furvey  made  4.  W.  C.  and  that  there 
were,  to  the  number  of  52000.  towns,  and 45002.  parities; 
but  by  the  alfertions  of  fuch  as  write  in  our  time  concern- 
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villages  in  the  whole  ;  which  is  but  little  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  aforefaid  number. 

It  appeareth  by  the  records  belonging  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Exon,  that  the  bifhops  fee  for  Devon 
was  firft  at  Kirton,  and  from  thence  after  removed  into 
Exceder  ;  which  Kirton  is  but  a  little  village  at  this  day, 
and  hath  but  one  church. 

I  have  divers  antiquities  in  coin  damped  at  feveral  towns 
in  England,  the  anciented  whereof  is  a  Britidi  piece  of 
gold,  whereon  is  Camuladunum ,  which  Hollingfhed  taketh 
to  be  Colcheder,  but  Mr.  Camden  taketh  it  to  be  Malden 
in  EfTex,  the  town  where  the  King’s  mint  was  kept.  In 
the  days  of  king  fEtheldane  there  is  mention  that  there 
fhould  be  a  mint  for  coins  in  Canterbury,  Rocheder,  Lon.' 
don,  Winton,  in  the  dreet  of  Lewes,  in  the  dreet  of 
Ladings,  Chicheder,  Hampton,  and  diverfe  others. 


N°  XV. 

Dimenfions  of  the  Land  of  England. 

\ 

By  Joseph  Holland. 

20  Novr.  An.  Dorn.  1 599. 

P<  • 

FOR' the  manner  of  mea  faring  of  land  in  old  time  I 
find  it,  to  be  fet  down  in  other  terms  than  is  ufed  at 
this  day,  as  by  an  ancient  charter  made  by  king  Edward 
the  elder  before  the  conqued  doth  appear,  by  which  char- 
ter  he  did  grant  unto  the  abbot  of  Hide  by  Wincheder  cer¬ 
tain  lands  by  the  name  of  fo  many  bides,  a  copy  of  which 
charter  I  have  here  fet  down  as  well  for  the  dile  of  the 
kings  then  ufed,  as  alfo  for  the  bounding  of  the  lands 
therein  contained. 

Edwardus  Rex  excellentijfimus,  cognomcnio  fenior ,  firm* 
fjfifgue  vidloriofijjimus t  magnjfid  Regis  dlfredi  filius  anno 

Domini 


The  inch. 


The  foot. 
The  yard, 
'ihe  perch. 
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Domini  901.  a  Pleimundo  Cantuar .  Archiepifcopo  in  Regem 
folemnijfime  coronatus ,  paterni  voti  non  fegnis  executor ,  ad 
Dei  laudem  to  honor em,  &  ad  fandii  Grimbaldi  reverentiam 
O'  amorern ,  monajlerium  novum  nuncupatum ,  infra  biennium 
in  nrbe  IVinton  regaliter  fundavit ;  dedit  enim  utramque 
uillam  de  Stratton ,  Popham,  Drayton ,  Mucheldever  cum 
fuo  hunaredo  &  Ecclefiam  cum  centum  fex  hidis. 

In  the  book  of  domefday  I  find  mention  of  hides,  plough¬ 
lands  and  knight’s  fees,  and  thefe  were  the  terms  ufed  in 
bounding  of  land  at  that  time,  but  fince  the  conqued,  and 
from  the  time  of  K.  H.  the  fecond,  the  ufual  meafuring  of 
lands  hath  been  by  acres,  as  doth  appear  by  a  charter 
made  about  that  time  by  William  de  Vernon,  Earl  of 
Devon,  whereby  he  gave  lands  unto  the  abbot  of  Quarry 
by  the  name  of  fo  many  acres,  which  is  according  to  the 
ordinary  meafuring  of  lands  at  this  time. 

For  at  this  day  5.  yards  and  half  make  a  perch,  and  40. 
perches  in  length  and  4.  in  breadth  make  an  acre,  an  hun¬ 
dred  acres  make  a  hide,  and  3.  hides  make  a  knight’s  fee. 


N*  XVI. 

Of  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Land  of  Englaud. 

By  Sir  John  Dodderidge. 

/ 

AS  difereta  quantitas  beginneth  ab  imitate,  which  mul- 
,,  tiplied  doth  make  a  number  ;  fo  continua  quantitas 
beginneth  from  the  lead:  ad meafu remen t,  which  I  find  to  be 
the  inch,  which  is  the  length  of  3.  barley  corns,  taken  out 
of  the  midft  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  grains  of  barley  dry  and 
round.  12.  inches  make  a  foot  ;  3.  feet  make  a  yard  ; 
yards  and  a  half  make  a  perch  ;  and  forty  perches  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth  make  an  acre. 
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The  compofition  of  yards ,  perches ,  and  acres . 

There  was  made  in  31.  E.  1.  a  treatife  of  the  contents  Theacr^ 
of  the  acre;  that  when  it  contained  10.  perches  in  length, 
it  fhould  contain  in  breadth  16.  perches,  and  when  1 1, 
perches  in  length,  then  fhall  it  be  in  breadth  14.  perches 
demy,  qr,  one  foot,  and  fo  after  that  rate  :  and  when  it 
was  45.  perches  in  length  then  fnould  it  be  3.  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  The  ordinance  of  meafures  31.  E.  1. 

The  acre  in  Latin  is  called  Jugerum ,  fo  called  quod  nno 
Bourn  jugo  per  diem  exarari  potef.  Alciatus  in  legem  Mills 
pafFus  de  verb,  fignificatione.  It  is  defined  thus  by  the 
lawyers  to  be  menjiira  agreftis ,  qua  eft  in  longitudinem  pe¬ 
dum  240.  in  latitudinem  120.  Glojfa  vacant  arvipendium Arpendium \ 
vide  Varr.  lib.  de  re  rnflica  cap.  10. 

The  Romans  had  a  tallage  upon  every  acre,  hereof  call¬ 
ed  Jugatio ,  fpoken  of  in  many  places  of  the  civil  law,  as 
lib.  10.  Cod.  leg.  1.  De  quibus  muneribus  vel prccftaticnibus. 

Eodem  libro  de  fufeeptoribus,  Leg.  10.  Eodem  libro  de 
indulgentiis,  Leg.  4.  See.  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  word  acre  is  merely  Dutch  and  favoreth  of  the  old 
Saxon.  The  fignification  thereof  is  Ager  or  Arvum ,  and 
Ackerkenn  is  age  Hits,  and  Ackaren  is  arare  or  exarare . 

Dufleus  in  Etymologico  Teutonico. 

The  Acre  of  land  (notwithflanding  the  former  quantity 
preferibed)  is  not  in  every  place  in  this  land  of  like  quantity; 
for  the  Cornifli  acre  is  Laid  to  contain  a  carew  of  land. 

6.  E.  3.  283.  and  in  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Piowden  the 
Cornifh  acre  is  faid  to  contain  an  hundred  other  acres. 

Com.  Throg.  &  Tracy  154. 

The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  fome  places  is  called  a  yard 
land,  and  half  an  acre  is  a  felion,  9.  E.  3.  479.  A  Virgata 
terra  is  half  of  a  rood  of  land,  for  fo  they  feem  to  expound 
it.  And  thefe  are  not  of  one  meafure.  For  Braflon 
fpeaking  hereof  in  his  writ  de  morte  anteceJforis>  faith  that 
there  are  two  meafures  ftarga  id  ftrichi  menfuratio  269.  §.  2. 

And  of  a  virge  of  land  a  fine  may  be  levied  41.  E.  3.  f. 
iines  40.  A  writ  of  right  may  be  brought  5,  Id.  3.  £  droit 
Vol.l  r  os* 


Yard  land 
q.  acre.  Se~ 
lion  demi 
acre.  Virga¬ 
ta  ternc  15, 
acres  :o, 
2,4.  30. 
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Rod  a  terra 
30.  acres. 


Bovatater- 
ra  10  acres. 


C'T>  neat  a 
terra. 
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66.  but  of  another  precipe  it  is  doubted  13.  E.  3.  f.  fine 

67. 

A  rood  of  land  containeth  20,  24,  30.  acres,  and  of  this 
alfo  a  precipe  may  be  brought  for  the  certainty  thereof, 
3.  E.  3.  f.  breef  740.  6.  E.  3.  291. 

Bovaia  terra  or  an  oxgang  of  land  containeth  in  fome 
countries  10.  acres,  and  thereof  alfo  a  precipe  lieth.  And 
it  is  always  underftood  of  land  in  Gay  eery,  13.  E.  3.  f. 
breef  241. 

Carucata  terra  may  contain  a  honfe,  a  mill,  a  toft,  and 
divers  parcels  of  land  of  divers  kinds,  T.  E.  1.  f.  breef  8. 
m.  and  it  feemeth  in  quantity  to  be  fo  much  as  a  plough 
land,  viz.  d  tenement,  whereupon  a  man  may  keep  a 
plough  for  hulbandry,  with  all  neceflaries  and  incidents 
thereunto,  derived  from  the  word  caruca ,  which  fignifieth 
a  plow,  and  carucata  a  plough  or  wainload,  but  the  pre- 
cife  certainty  doth  differ  in  divers  places  and  countries 
35.  H.  6.  29.  per  Prifot.  It  feemeth  by  Prifot  in  the  fame 
place  that  a  carow  fhould  be  fo  much  land  as  a  plough 
fhall  plough  in  one  year. 

A  hide  land  is  taut  a  terra  portio ,  quarita  unico  per  annum 
arari  potent  aratro,  as  it  feemeth  by  Gervalius  Tilburienfis 
and  Matthew  Paris  to  confiff  of  an  hundred  acres  ;  fo  it 
feemeth  to  import  a  competent  tenement  for  a  man  to  keep 
hulbandry  upon.  Lambert’s  Saxon  laws  in  expolitione 
vocabulorum.  *  William  Benvallus  tenet  in  Ravenjlhorp 
Sec.  Over  us  Brit  to  tenet  in . .  . 

O 

In  4.  E.  2.  f.  avowry  200.  a  virge,  of  land  is  faid  to 
confifl  of  80.  acres,  and  20.  of  thefe  verges  are  faid  to 
make  a  knight’s  fee,  viz.  1600.  acres.  But  this  is  alfo 
different  and  uncertain,  according  to  the  tenure  as  it  was 
find:  referred,  12.  Pd.  2.  f.  breef. 

*  Leicelt.  in  lib.  damefd.y. 


k  0  xvra 


Land  of  England . 
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N°  XVII. 

Dimenfions  of  the  Land  of  England, 

By  Mr.  Agard. 

24.  Novr,  1599. 

ALTHOUGH  I  muff  confefs  that  In  this  proportion  I 
have  more  travelled  than  in  any  of  the  former,  for 
that  it  concerneth  me  more  to  underftand  the  right  thereof, 
efpecially  in  that  fundry  have  reforted  tome  thereabouts  to 
know  whether  I  have  in  mycuftody  any  records  that  avouch 
the  fame  in  certainty;  yet  fo  it  fareth  with  me.,  that  in 
perufing  as  well  thofe  abbreviations  I  have  noted  out  of 
Domefday  and  other  records  fince  that  time,  as  alfo  thofe 
notes  I  have  quoted  out  of  ancient  regifters  and  books  which 
have  fallen  into  my  hands  within  thefe  xxx.  years,  I  have 
found  thediverfity  of  meafurement  fo  variable  and  different 
Ln  every  country,  fhire,  and  places  in  the  realm,  as  I  was  in 
a  mammering  whether  it  were  proper  for  me  to  write  or 
not ;  for  Ending  all  things  full  of  doubtfulnefs,  and  that  I 
could  not  by  any  means  reduce  thequeffion  into  any  certainty, 
1  fhould  but  make  a  fhipman’s  hofe  thereof,  and  therefore 
meant  to  leave  it  untouched  by  me.  And  yet,  left  I  fhould 
be  deemed  one  that  fhould  begin  to  break  order,  I  thought 
good  to  put  myfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  your  wife  judgments, 
rather  than  by  filence  to  draw  upon  me  your  harder  con¬ 
ceits  in  that  behalf,  and  therefore  I  fay  to  this  queftion  of 
the 

r  Antiquity,  T  oy  dimenfions  of 
l  Varkty0gy’  S  ,allds  in  EnSUnd- 
For  Antiquity . 

I  do  think  that  our  nation  drawing  fir  ft  our  original 
from  the  Trojans,  that  is,  from  the  Trotians  as  feme  write, 
could  not  but  bring  from  thence  the  kune  order  which  was 
obferved  in  thofe  countries  of  meafuring  their  lands,  as  an- 

F  3  peareth 
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peareth  by  Dido  in  Virgil,  who  was  the  founder  of  Car¬ 
thage,  and  coming  thither  by  fea  bought  of  the  prince  of 
that  country  fo  much  ground,  as  fhe  could  compafs  with 
an  hide,  to  build  a  city  for  herfelf  and  her  fubjecls ;  which 
being  granted,  fhe  caufed  the  fame  to  be  cut  into  fmall 
fhreds,  and  fo  compaffed  a  mighty  deal  of  land  more  than 
was  expected  ;  fo  cur  forefathers,  as  it  fhould  feem,  did 
collop  out  the  countries  they  dwelt  in  in  like  fort :  but  you 
will  fay,  when  ?  To  this  I  fay,  in  every  province  and  in 
every  kingdom  of  England,  whereof  as  appeareth  by  his¬ 
tories,  by  fome  to  be  v  1 1.  but  efpecially  by  moft  writers  v, 
fell.  Weftfaxons  contains  vm.  {hires,  i.  kingdom.  2.  Eft- 
faxons  6.  {hires,  2.  kingdoms.  Northumberland  from 
Humber  to  Scotland,  1.  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  15.  (hires,  1.  kingdom.  There  were  weights 
and  meafures  of  land  according  as  it  pleafed  the  prince  ;  for 
it  is  a  principle  in  Canutus’s  laws,  that  it  belongeth  to  the 
prince  only  to  appoint  weights  and  meafures,  menfuras  & 
pondera  diligent er  dirigamus.  Yet  the  certainty  of  meafur- 
ing  of  lands  came  not  in  until  the  realm  was  under  the  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Danes,  which  was,  as  Walter  Witlefey,  the 
monk  of  Peterborough,  write th,  in  the  30.  year  of  king 
gEtheljed,  qui  mifit  nuncios  Danis ,  dicens  quod  vellet  iis 
i rib uiurn  dare,  ut  d  rapinis  dejijlerent ,  illi  confer ferunt ,  d? 
dabatur  iis  tributarily  quod  ejl  36.  millia  librarum  argenti  .* 
for  the  levying  whereof  the  realm  was  admeafured,  and 
the  money  levied  per  hidas ,  as  appeareth  by  fundry  ancient 
regifters,  which  I  have  feen,  whereof  I  will  mention  what 
I  find  in  the  book  of  Dunfcaple,  that  there  are  in  the  realm 
32.  (hires,  in  which  were  three  kind  of  laws  exercifed  ; 
that  is,  Weflfex  law,  to  which  belonged  9.  (lures,  in  which 
were  fourfeore  thoufand  eight  hundred  hides  of  land. 
The  fecond  Dane  law,  to  which  belonged  18.  (hires,  3200. 
hides  ;  and  Merch  law,  to  which  belonged  8.  (hires,  in 
which  are  1 1800.  hides.  Which  all  paid  the  Danegelde 
according  tp  their  hides,  as  Domefday  afhrmcth,  at  mane - 
xium  de  T.  fe  defend,  pro  8.  hidis .  And  fo  in  infinite 
plages  alfo,  antequam  terra  kid  at  a  fait ,  by  which  it  ap- 
2  peareth 
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peareth  that  lands  were  fail  meafured  by  hides.  Tire 
etymology  whereof  I  think  was  drawn  from  Dido’s  aft  be¬ 
fore  fpoken  of,  for  yon  fhall  not  find  that  word  in  any 
other  language  than  ours,  neither  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
'&c.  Neither  in  the  book  of  Domefday  (hall  you  find  that 
word  Hirfa  in  all  {hires;  but  in  fome  (hires,  as  in  Kent,  Solin 
and  Solins.  h 

In  Lincolnfhire  Carucata ,  only. 

And  fo  in  divers  (hires  likewife  Carucata  only.  And 
becaufe  there  are  mentioned  divers  names  of  meafuring 
land  in  the  fame  book,  I  will  recite  fome  as  near  as  I  can  : 

Solin , 

Hida< 

Carucata . 

. 

Of  all  thefe  I  will  fay  fomewhat  according  as  I  find  in 
ancient  books  and  records. 

But  before  I  enter  into  that,  it  fhall  not  be  amifs  to 
qualify  one  doubt  which  may  arife  in  this  meafurement, 
that  is,  by  what  number  of  tale  of  acres  land  was  meafured, 
for  there  was  before  the  conquefl  Anglicus  numerus  Which 

XX.  XX. 

was  vi.  to  the  C.  and  the  Norman  number  which  was  v. 
to  the  C.  As  Domefday  fheweth  in  civitafe  Lincolnia , 
Hie  numerus  CC.  Anglico  numero  ccxl.  fo  that  when  the 
realm  was  divided  into  hides  I  take  it  for  certain  that  it  was 

XX. 

by  vi.  to  the  hundred.  Now  to  the  words,  and  firfl  for 
John ,  take  Domefday  itfelf,  which  faith  thus  : 

In  communi  terra  San  Hi  Martini  funt  cccc.  acre?  cb  di - 
midium ,  qua  jhmt  2.  Johns  <b  dimidium .  Now  this  word 
dimidium  firfl  named  muff  have  relation  to  half  an  hundred, 
and  not  to  half  an  acre,  for  in  all  the  whole  book  there  is 
not  named  half  an  acre.  And  then  I  take  it  that  a  John  of 
ground  after  Englifh  account  containeth  216.  acres;  if 
after  Norman  tale  then  nine  fcore  acres.  And  to  this 
sgreeth  fomewhat  near  a  note  taken  out  of  a  ledger  book, 

*  which 


Jugum . 
Virgata . 
Ferlingata 
eb 

Ferlinges. 
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which  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  Doflor  Redman  hath  in  thefe 
words.  Item  Abbas  dicit  quod  in  libro  vocato  Domefdei 
San  Hi  Ed’ivardi  apud  Weftminfier  fic  habetur*  Abbas  San  Hi 
Augufiini  tenet  manerium  de  Langeport ,  ibi  eft  unnm  Solin 
0  unum  Jugum  &c.  Et  ulferius.  Idem  Abbas  dicit  quod 
fccundum  interpretationem  antiquarian  terminorum  unum 
Solin  continet  CC.  acras .  This  is  as  much  as  I  can  learn 
any  where  tor  this  folin.  Domefdei  vn.  Solins  terrec  ejl 
XviT.  Car.  pro  uno  Solin  0  dimidio  fe  defend .  0  fic  in  infini¬ 
tum* 

x  Hi  da. 

The  Black-book  containeth  thefe  words  in  chap,  penul- 
timo  lib .  i .  Rida  d  primitiva  inftitutione  ex  centum  acris 

confiat,  which  in  mine  opinion  is  vi.  acres,  becaufe  the 
next  word  carucata  induceth  me  to  think  fo,  by 

Car  neat  a. 

an  ancient  writer  before  named,  which  is  Wittlefey,  who 
hath  thefe  words  fol.  37.  in  provincia  Lincolnice  non  funt 
Midce,  ficut  in  aliis  provinciis ,  fet  pro  hidis  funt  Carucata 
terrarum ,  dr  non  minus  valent  quam  hid ce. 

Again,  an  ancient  writer  called  Henry  Knighton,  a  chro¬ 
nicler  of  Leicefter,  who  wrote  in  H.  Vth’s  time,  and  in  the 
cullody  of  a  gentleman  in  Leicefter  named  Mr.  John  Hunt, 
hath  thefe  words,  agreeing  with  the  former  fol.  37.  Jo¬ 
hannes  Rex  folempniter  denunciatus  &c.  &  fiat  im  cepit  tri - 
butum  per  totam  Angliam ,  videlicet  de  qualibet  Iiida ,  i.  e. 
Carucata  terra*  IXI^-  0  rediit  in  Normanniam. 

Alfo  in  a  note  entered  in  an  ancient  record  in  the  treafury 
before  a  declaration  made  of  the  knights  fees  belonging  to 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  are  thefe  words,  Nota*  quod  Carucata 
terra  continet  in  fe  C.  acras  :  <b  feptem  bovatee  faciunt 
Carucatam ,  &  qiuelibet  bovata  continet  I  5.  acras.  So  as  I 
think  in  thofe  {hires  in  Domefday  where  no  hides  are  named 
but  Carucata ,  there  the  Carucata  containeth  as  much  as 

Hi  da f 
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Hida,  and  that  to  be  vj.  acres.  But  where  there  is  hida 
named,  and  then  faith  thus,  Dorfote  Brixi  miles  E .  teniiit 
0 detun  pro  XI I.  hidis.  terra  eft  xvi.  car .  de  ea  funt  in  do- 
minio  4.  Carucata ;  in  this  and  like  places  I  take  it,  that 
Carucata  is  to  be  referred  to  a  plough  land,  which  is  about 
threefcore  acres.  And  thus  is  mentioned  in  Domefday  for 
my  better  proof  in  Yorkfliire,  under  titulo  R.ex  in  Eifice- 
vult,  funt  ad  geldum  xn.  Carucatce  terra: ,  qnas  vii.  Ca¬ 
me  a  pojfunt  arare.  hi  civitate  Eborac.  Turchil  2.  Car . 
terra}  pojfunt  arare  2.  Caruca. 

And  yet  further  for  the  better  proof  that  a  hide  of  land 

XX 

was  both  reputed  before  the  conqueft  and  fmee  vi.  acres, 
I  find  mentioned  in  a  book  intituled  Reftauratio  Ecclefta  de 
Ely  (which  Mr.  Cotton  lent  me,  and  now  Mr.  Cop  hath) 
thefe  two  places  worth  the  noting.  In  the  ix.  leaf  are 
thefe  words.  Et  non  invenerunt  de  terra  qua  mulieris  jure 
fuijfet ,  nift  imam  hidam  per  fexies  xx.  acras ,  dr  fuper  hidam 
24.  acras .  Item  in  cap.  13.  In  Wilberham  emit  Abbas  ab  Ah 
fuuino  dr  uxore  cjusy  duas  hidas  duodecies  xx.  acras ,  dr  to - 
turn  hundredum  uniufcujufque  emptionis  fuit  in  teftimonium. 
This  was  before  the  conqueft.  Now  fince  the  conqueft, 
inter  placiia  de  juribus  Cf  ajftfis  coram  Jobanne  de  vallibus 
&  aliis  juftkiariis  itinerantibus  apnd  Cant .  an.  xiv.  E.  1. 
terxnino  Trinit  at  is  f  menfuratio  communa  p  aft  ura  in  Hokin- 
ton,  Ita  quod  IVarimus  de  infula  dr  alii  non  habeant  in  ea 
plura  animalia  &  pecora  quam  habere  deb  cant  drc.  dicunt 
quod  funt  in  Hokinton  xii.  hida  terra ,  quarnm  qualibet 
hida  continet  in  fe  fexies  viginti  acras  terra  drr.  Et  tenens 
ttnam  hidam  terra  integra  pojfit  fex  boves ,  duos  equos,  fex 
vaccas  lxxx.  bident es,  dr  xv.  Aucas ,  dr  qui  minus  tenent 
fecundum  quantitatem  tenen.  habent  drc.  unde  Vic.  teftatur 
Sec.  Thus  much,  if  not  too  much,  for  Hida  and  Caru~ 
cat  a  terra . 


jugum 
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Jugum  vel  Juger , 

Is  taken  diverfly,  as  by  Dunftaple  before  mentioned, 
who  in  his  4.  leaf  doth  fay  it  is  a  hide  of  land.  His  words 
are  thefe  :  A.  D.  1074.  Rex  Willielmus  Walliam  ftbi  fubdidit , 
poftea  mijit  JuJiiciarios  fuos  'per  unamquamque  Sciram , 
i.  e.  provincmrn ,  Anglia,  &  inquirer e  fecit  per  jur amentum 
quot  hid  a,  i.  e.  jugera ,  uni  aratro  fujftcientia  per  annum 
ejfent  in  tmaquaque  villa  &c.  But  I  think  it  far  otherwife 
by  Domefday.  Domefday  Cant,  in  villa  de  Hadcne,  qua 
fuit  Epifcopi  Baioc.  Odo  tenet  de  Epifcopo  unurn  jugum  terra 
&  eft  dimidium  Car.  So  as  I  take  a  Bolin  to  contain  divers 
juga,  and  jugum  to  be  taken  but  for  as  much  land  as  a 
yard  land,  fcil.  34.  acres,  and  fometimes  30.  acres  at  the 
moft. 

Virgata , 

Is  *  taken  diverfely,  as  I  find  in  a  regifter  book  of  Ely, 

.  which  now  the  Dean  hath,  in  fundry  towns  fundry  mea- 
fures;  as  in  Leverington  a  yard  land  is  lx.  acres.  In 
Fenton  xxx.  acres.  Tyd  32.  acres.  In  Coin  virgata  opera - 
bilis  xv.  acres,  and  in  another  town  not  named  by  my 
note  20.  acres,  and  fo  I  have  feen  extents. 

The  like  I  have  feen  of 

Bovata . 

As  fome  15.  acres,  as  before  is  declared,  in  fome  10. 
acres,  and  in  fome  24.  acres,  and  in  fome  12.  acres,  in  fun- 
dry  fhires  and  countries  diverfly. 

Ferling . 

That  word  is  only  ufedin  the  weft  parts,  wherein  I  remit 
myfelf  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  countrymen:  but  I  could  never 
find  it  expounded.  Domefday  faith  in  Somerfetfhire. 


*  In  bundello  Efch.  de  anno  26.  E.  1.  infra  turrim  Lond.  funt  ibi  vir. 
virgatae  terrae  in  dominico  continentes  quinquies  xx.&xn.  acras.  quarum 
quselibct  virga  valet  vi  1  ilh.  pretium  acr,  tfd.  ergo  x  vx.  acrae  pro  virga. 

Roger 
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Roger  Arundel  in  the  town  called  Cary,  Duo  talni  tenner. 
T.  R.  E.  fa  geldabat pro  una  hida  uno  Ferling  minus.  Item 
in  Sanford,  Geldabat  pro  2.  hidis  fa  dimidia  virgata  terra: 
fa  uno  Ferling .  So  as  I  take  it  under  correffion  of  better 
judgment,  that  a  ferling  of  land  is  lefs  than  a  hide,  a 
caruc,  and  yard-land,  and  is  no  more  than  an  oxgang, 
which  is  called  Bov  at  a,  about  xv.  acres. 

It  followeth  now  to  {how  how  much  land  belongeth  to 
an  acre,  and  that  is  fet  down  by  ilatute,  and  yet  there  are  di¬ 
vers  meafures  in  divers  places,  although  the  meafure  is  by 
pole.  The  table  in  the  liar-chamber  made  in  the  12.  year  of 
Henry  yiT  by  fundry  of  the  council  by  com  mi  hi  on  fetteth 
down,  that  an  acre  fhould  be  XL.  pole  in  length  and  4. 
pole  in  breadth  :  but  how  many  feet  the  pole  fhould  con¬ 
tain  it  mentioneth  not  :  but  this  I  find  in  the  arrentations 
of  Aliartes  of  Forefls  made  in  Henry  the  3.  and  Ed.  1. 
time,  that  for  forefl  ground  the  commiffioners  did  let  the 
land  per  perticam  20.  pedmn.  So  have  I  read  of  marifh 
grounds  meafured.  But  howfoever  the  mea  luring  of  land 
hath  been  ufed  before  the  conquefl,  it  is  not  amifs  to  know 
at  what  time  fmce  the  conquefl,  it  began  to  be  ordered 
how  land  fhould  be  meafured  to  avoid  ccntroverfies.  The 
-  firfl  I  read  of  was  king  Stephen,  whom  Knighton  mine 
author,  in  his  x.  chap.  fol.  43.  commendeth  in  this  fort. 
Stephanas  Rex  in  bomitate  fa  juflitia  midtum  floruit ,  fubtdis 
fa  verfutus,  fa  ordinationibus  faciendis  artificiofus  fa  de  pon- 
deribus  fa  menfuris  infituendis  faf  de  terra  arabiii  prude  ns 
fa  operofus,  fa  de  Carucata ,  Bovata ,  Virgata,  Percha , 
Acra ,  Roda,  fa  dimidio  Rodce ,  Pede ,  Pollice ,  Cubito  fa  Palma 
fac.  de  Anfulis ,  Balancis ,  menfuris ,  metis  fa  bundis  ter- 
r  arum  fuit  certa  menfura  pofita ,  ft  cut  vfqtie  in  prafens  tcne- 
tur  ac  etiam  de  venditionibus ,  emptionibus .  And  for  proof 
of  this  he  voucheth  Cejirenf.  in  lib.  7.  c,ap.  21. 

Next  followed  Henry  2.  of  whom  faith  the  Black  book, 
that  imam  monetam  fa  unum  pandits  conjlituit  per  totum  rcg- 
num ,  whole  aflions  continued  in  exercife  although  they 
appear  not  by  matter  of  record  until  E.  1.  time,  who  more 
largely  ex prelfed  the  fame.  And  fo  I  pray  you  accept  this 
Vol.  I.  G  in 
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in  good  part,  having  omitted  fundry  notes  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this,  which  I  had  fet  down,  becaufe  I  would  not 
be  exceiTive  tedious,  as  I  fear  I  have  been. 


N9  XVIII. 

Of  the  Antiquity,  Office,  and  Privilege  of 
Heralds  in  England. 

Ey  Mr.  Leigh. 

WERE  it  not  that  the  order  of  this  learned  aflem- 
bly  doth  forbid  me  to  be  always  ftlent,  this  quef- 
tion  having  been  fo  judicioufly  handled  by  others,  and  my- 
felf  unable  to  fay  any  thing  to  it,  I  fhould,  as  heretofore, 
have  requeued  your  accuftomed  favour  to  have  difpenfed 
with  me.  The  few  notes  that  I  (hall  deliver  to  you  I  have 
chiefly  out  of  the  epiftle  of  7Eneas  Sylvius,  who  fearching 
for  the  fame  thing  that  we  are  now  about,  reporteth  that 
there  was  found  in  a  veftry,  in  Paul’s  church  in  London, 
an  hiftory  written  600.  years  before  his  time,  the  author 
of  it  being  a  commentator  upon  Thucidides,  a  famous  Gre¬ 
cian.  The  comment  frith,  that  Heraldi  are  the  fame  which 
were  anciently  called  Heroes ,  men  whom  the  people  had  in 
fuch  reverence  for  their  worth,  that  they  efteemed  them 
far  fuperior  unto  men,  little  inferior  unto  their  gods  ;  and 
their  virtue  in  their  account  was  fo  admirable,  that  they 
durft  not  call  them  men  nor  gods,  but  gave  to  each  of  them 
the  title  between  both  Hcfoem,  quafi  femideum.  Dionyftus 
or  Bacchus,  (that  with  Prong  arm  firft  invaded  India,  and 
fubduing  thole  favage  and  ravenous  people  reduced  them 
into  civility)  was  the  firft:  inftitmor  of  them  ;  and  that  this 
may  be  probable,  the  ceremony  now  ufed  of  pouring  wine 
upon  them  that  are  made  Heralds  doth  induce  me  to  believe. 
Thefe  Harolds  doth  Roger  Wall  fometimes  a  learned  herald, 
call  H erodes,  but  upon  what  ground  I  know  not;  but  fo 
he  ufeth  that  word  many  times  in  his  Latin  hiftory  of  the 


wars 
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Wars  of  Henry  the  v.  wherein  himfelf  was  a  fervitor. 

Dares  Phrygius  an  ancient  hidoriographer,  and  a  foldier  in 
the  wars  of  Greece  and  Troy,  reporteth  that  at  certain 
plays  of  wredling  and  other  feats  of  aflivity  clone  in  the 
court  of  king  Priamus,  Paris  underdanding  thereof  came 
into  the  lids  to  encounter  Hector,  whom  the  herald  Ida 
beholding,  and  Handing  by  executing  his  office,  not  know¬ 
ing  him,  nor  feeing  any  marks  to  defcribe  him  by,  faid 
unto  Priamus  :  lo  here  corneth  a  knight  bearing  ffiver  and 
a  chief  gold,  framed  by  the  cunning  of  nature,  for  that  he 
was  naked,  his  body  being  all  white,  and  his  head  yellow. 

The  anciented  record  that  I  have  feen  of  the  name  of  He¬ 
ralds  in  England  is  that  of  pellis  exitus ,  where,  in  Eader 
term  in  the  12.  of  Ed.  3.  is  mentioned  the  pay  to  Andrew 
Windfore  Norrey  regi  Heraldorum.  For  in  that  time  the 
date  of  Heralds  was  in  great  regard,  and  they  were  more 
ancient  than  that  king’s  time.  For  Mr.  Gerard  Leigh 
faith,  there  were  heralds  and  kings  at  arms  in  Ed.  the  1. 
time  ;  and  that  no  man  might  have  to  do  with  arms  with¬ 
out  their  confent ;  that  they  ffiould  take  diligently  the  pe¬ 
digree  of  all  gentlemen,  and  (hould  make  their  vifitations 
in  their  provinces  every  feventh  month.  Their  privileges 
were  exceeding  great,  as  may  be  read  in  that  epidle  at 
large;  and  for  that  they  were  old  retired  foldiers,  they 
were  not  only  free  from  fervice  and  taxes,  prefented  where- 
foever  they  came,  andcloathed  at  all  folemn  ffiews  with  rich 
and  royal  robes,  as  now  with  us  they  are,  but  they  had  the 
chief  government  of  the  commonwealth^  to  minider  judice 
for  punidiment  of  malefadtors  and  defence  of  the  innocent. 

Their  office  confided  in  proclaiming  peace  and  war,  and 
therefore  they  were  called  Fee ciales  and  Cdduceatores ,  anfwering 
the  Roman  Foe  dales  in  proclaiming  of  wars  and  concluding 
of  peace,  being  likewife  called  Fceciales ,  d  foedere  faciendo 
and  Gaduceatores  of  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  becaufe  they 
were  Medengers  of  Princes  one  to  another.  Such  did  Ju¬ 
lius  Cm  far  inditute,  lying  before  Carthage,  as  appeareth 
in  the  gejla  Romano-rum  ;  fo  that  they  were  amongd  the 
Romans  well  known,  though  not  by  the  name  Heraldi . 
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Of  the  Antiquity,  Office,  and  Privilege  of 

Heralds  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Camden. 

AMONG  all  civil  nations,  Ence  civility  firfl  entered 
the  world,  there  have  been  officers  of  arms  as  medi¬ 
ators  to  negotiate  peace  and  war  between  princes  and 
countries  ;  the  ancient  Greeks  called  them  K yfuttEs,  by 
whole  mediation  folemn  covenants  with  their  enemies  were 
made.  They  were  men  of  efpecial  reputation,  and  carried 
for  their  e align  a  Caduceus ,  whereupon  they  were  alfo 
called  Caduceatorcs ,  which  was  a  white  flaff,  whereunto 
were  affixed  two  ferpents,  male  and  female,  whereunto 
was  added  afterwards  Copia-cornu .  The  Raff  was  white  in 
token  of  Em  pie  truth,  the  ferpents  betokened  wifdom  ; 
both  fexes,  as  alfo  the  Copia-cornu ,  betokened  fruitful  in- 
ereafe  and  plenty,  the  companions  of  peace.  They  were 
fent  to  redeem  captives,  to  treat  of  peace,  to  procure  fafe- 
conducds  for  ambaffadors,  to  require  the  dead  bodies  to  be 
buried.  Inviolable  they  were  in  the  greatefl  rage  of  war,, 
and  reputed  men  of  a  divine  original,  as  Erft  defeended 
from  K tyuxo$  the  fon  of  Mercury,  of  whom  they  were 
named  and  hereupon  Homer  calleth  Eumedes 

K ripuKoc,  DCov.  It  were  needlefs  here  to  mention  their  rites  ia 
making  peace,  how  they  brought  two  lambs  fruts  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  goats  ffiin,  golden  chargers,  and  other  veffels,  dre- 
as  it  is  noted  by  Homer. 

The  Romans  likewife  had  their  Foeciales,  fo  called  a  fide 
&  feeders  faciendoy  ErE  infti  tilted  in  Italy  by  IleiTus  and 
brought  to  Rome  firft  by  Ancus  Martius :  their  college 
conEfted  of  twenty.  The  principal  was  called  Pater  Pa - 
tratus,  becaufe  it  was  requifite  that  he  fhould  be  Patrimus , 
that  is,  have  his  father  alive,  and  he  himfelf  have  children  : 
the  fecond  was  called  / erhenaceus ,  becaufe  when  the  Feed  - 
ales  were  lent  clarigatmn.  that  is  to  challenge  goods  taken 
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away  cl  dr  a  voce ,  he  carried  the  herb  verbena  with  dint 
ffones  <b  vivax  e  cefpite  gramen ,  as  Ovid  calleth  it,  which 
he  received  of  the  Praetor. 

Dionyfius  Halicarna(T..recordeth  that  fix  efpecia'I  points 
were  incident  to  their  Office.  Firfl,  that  they  ihould  have 
a  care,  led  the  people  of  Rome  fhould  wage  war  again  ft 
any  of  their  confederates.  Secondly,  that  they  fhould 
challenge  and  require  again  goods  injurioufly  taken  away 
by  enemies.  Thirdly,  that  they  fliould  proclaim  war 
againff  fuch  as  refufed  to  make  refiitution.  Fourthly,  that 
they  fhould  take  notice  of  injuries  done  contrary  to  cove¬ 
nants.  Fifthly,  that  they  fhould  carefully  provide  that  con¬ 
ditions  fliould  be  faithfully  obferved.  Sixthly,  that  they 
fliould  treat  and  compound  peace,  and  take  notice  what 
generals  and  commanders  had  done  contrary  to  their  oath. 
When  they  required  reffitution,  they  ivore  on  their  head  a 
hood  of  yarn,  and  ufed  thefe  words  :  Audi  Jupiter ,  audit e 
Fines ,  audiat  Fas ,  ego  firm  publicus  nuncius  popidi  Romani , 
jujie  pieque  Leg  at  us  venio ,  verbifque  meis  fide  s  fit  Sic,  Like- 
wife  when  they  proclaimed  war  they  did  caff  into  the  ene¬ 
mies  country  a  bloody  fpear  burned  at  the  upper  end,  ut¬ 
tering  thefe  words,  as  Agellius  reporteth,  Fhiod populus  Her - 
munduhis ,  hofninefque  populi  Hennunduli  adverfus  popitlum 
Romanum  helium  fecere  deliquereque  ;  quodqnc  populus  Ro¬ 
ma  mis  cum  populo  Hermundulo  hominibufque  Hcrmundulis 
bellum  jujfit,  ob  earn  rem  ego  populufque  Romanus  populo  Her¬ 
mundulo  populifque  Hcrmundulis  helium  indico  facioque.  But 
this  was  ftante  republican  Under  the  Emperors,  as  I  find 
no  mention  of  the  Foe  dales ,  yet  it  feemed  they  continued  : 
for  when  Ammianus  Marcellinus  maketh  mention  of  the 
fiege  of  Anaidas  under  Julian,  he  reporteth  that  a  Perfian 
did  caff  into  the  Town  a  bloody  lance,  ut  moris  eft  noftri . 

"  After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  and  ere&ion  of  king¬ 
doms,  the  heralds  of  the  old  Franks  carried  virgas  confe- 
cratas ,  when  they  were  employed  in  mdfages,  that  they 
might  not  be  touched  or  troubled  by  any  :  and  this  was 
juxia  ritum  F rancor um, »  as  Gregorius  Turonenfis  writeth 
libra  y°  capite  32, 
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But  in  the  time  of  Carolus  Magnus  began  both  the  re¬ 
putation,  honour,  and  name  of  Heralds,  as  Asneas  Sylvius 
reporteth,  out  of  an  old  library  book  of  St.  Paul,  the  au¬ 
thor  whereof  derived  their  name  from  Her  os ,  but  others, 
to  whom  moft  incline,  from  the  German  word  Herald , 
which  lignifieth  old  and  ancient  mailer.  Yet  he  which 
write th  notes  upon  Willeram,  faith  that  Herald  lignifieth 
faithful  to  the  army  ;  and  I  have  found  in  fome  Saxon 
treatife,  Heold ,  inter pr eted  fummus  Preeficfitus.  Never thelefs 
this  name  is  rare  or  not  found  in  the  hiftory  of  Charles  the 
great,  nor  in  the  times  enfuing  for  a  long  fpace  either  by 
our  writers  or  French  writers.  The  firh  mention  that  I  re¬ 
member  of  them  in  England,  was  about  the  time  of  K.  Ed.  x. 
For  in  rheflatuteof  arms  or  weapons,  it  is  ordained  that  the 
kings  of  heralds  fhould  wear  no  armour  but  their  fwords 
pointlefs  ;  and  that  they  fhould  only  have  their  Eonfes  des 
Junes  and  no  more,  which,  as  I  conceive,  are  their  coats 
of  arms.  The  name  and  honour  of  them  was  never  greater 
in  this  realm  than  in  the  time  of  K.  Edward  the  third  ;  in 
whole  time  there  were  kings  of  arms,  heralds,  and  pour- 
fevantsby  patent,  not  only  peculiar  to  the  king,  but  to 
others  of  the  principal  nobility  :  and  FronTard  writeth  that 
king  Edward  the  third  made  a  pourfevant  of  arms,  which 
brought  him  fpeedy  tidings  of  happy  fuccefs  in  the  battle 
of  Auroye  in  Britanny,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  news,  an  herald,  giving  him  the  name  of  Windefore. 
And  at  that  time  were  liveries  of  coats  of  arms  firfl  given 
unto  heralds,  with  the  kings  arms  embroidered  thereon,  as 
the  king  himfelf  had  his  robe  royal  fet  with  lions  of  gold. 
In  France  alfo,  as  the  faid  Froiffard  writeth,  at  the  fame  time 
Philip  de  Valois  increafed  greatly  the  hate  royal  of  France, 
with  jufls,  turneys,  and  heralds.  As  for  the  privileges  of 
heralds  I  refer  you  to  the  treatife  thereof  purpofely  written 
by  Paul  bifhop  of  Burgos  in  Spain. 
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Of  the  Antiquity  and  Office  of  Heralds  In 

England. 

By  Mr.  Whitlock, 

28.  Novr.  1601. 

H  E  name  of  Herald  fome  have  derived  from  the 
A  Saxon  word  Hereauld,  becaufe  anciently  they  were 
men  chofen  out  of  thofe  foldiers,  which  were  emeritis  fit - 
fendiis  :  and  Hereauld  is  in  the  Saxon  tongue  an  old  foldier 
or  old  mailer,  and  you  may  take  either  word  to  come  of 
Her  us  or  Her  os. 

Heralds  were  anciently  called  Feci  ales,  of  fides  as  fome 
fay,  quia  fidei  publico,  praerant  ;  and  hence  cometh  fcedus. 
The  Greeks  call  them  slpwodlxas,  and  it  was  called  ficerdo- 
tium.  Numa  was  the  author  of  that  college  of  them  ; 
their  office  was  to  treat  of  all  means  of  peace  before  there 
fhould  be  any  open  war.  They  were  as  Legati,  the  chief 
of  them  Pater  Patratus . 

I  fee  that  the  order  obferved  in  the  fending  of  heralds 
in  meffages  in  the  wars  was  taken  from  the  ancient  fafhion 
of  the  Romans,  of  whom  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  writeth 
thus  in  his  fecond  book.  When  any  of  the  heralds  was  to 
be  fent  on  a  meffage  to  any  city  vejle  augujliore  injigniifque 
verendus,  that  is,  having  his  coat  arms  on,  <bc,  went  to 
the  city  of  that  nation,  which  they  fuppofed  had  done 
them  wrong,  and  there  demanded  recompence  of  the  wrong 
done,  or  delivery  of  the  parties  that  had  offended,  and  until 
they  had  performed  all  thefe  ceremonies,  and  fought  by 
all  means  of  treaty  to  compofe  matters  quietly,  and  this  had 
been  dignified  to  the  fenate,  they  could  not  denounce  war 
jufily. 

Livy  and  A.  Gellius  defcribe  that  the  herald  at  arms, 
gfter  he  had  done  his  meffage,  and  made  demand  of  that 
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which  was  unjuflly  withholden,  and  nothing  was  anfwered 
him,  denounced  war  again#  them  by  taking  a  fpear  in 
his  hand,  and  throwing  it  fo  far  as  he  could  into  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  enemy.  This  is  called  with  us,  giving  of 
defiance.  Another  part  of  the  office  of  a  herald  was  to 
make  leagues  with  foreign  nations,  in  which  many  cere¬ 
monies  were  obferved,  as  binding  of  their  heads  with  ver- 
bene  and  fuch  like  herbs. 

Pater  Patratus  was  appointed  by  the  herald  ad  pat  ran - 
dam  jusjurandum ,  to  take  the  oath,  which  was  done  in  the 
many  execrations  and  vows  of  performance  by  calling  their 
Gods  to  witnefs,  and  the  laid  was  the  herald,  having  a  flint 
ffone  in  his  hand  and  a  fwine  handing  by  him,  who  when 
he  had  repeated  all,  prayed  Jupiter  to  ferike  the  people  of 
Rome  as  he  ftroke  that  fwine,  if  they  declined  from  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  which  he  had  profefled,  and  thereupon  did 
he  flrike  the  fwine  fo  hard  as  he  could  with  the  flint  flone. 

For  the  antiquity  of  heralds  when  they  came  firfl  into 
this  realm,  I  will  leave  the  difcloiing  of  that  to  thofe  that 
are  of  that  profeflion,  who  know  it  beft,  and  fhali  not  be 
prevented  by  me  that  am  a  flrangcr  to  it. 

Their  office  in  our  commonwealth  is  the  very  exercife 
of  honor  ;  for  it  converfeth  only  in  cafes  of  honor,  in  wars 
or  peace ;  in  wars,  they  are  the  king’s  meflengers  to  pafs 
to  and  fro  between  enemies  without  wrong  or  violation,' 
and  this  is  by  the  law  of  nations  ;  for  they  are  the  fame, 
which  in  the  ancient  nations  are  called  Legati,  and  Aiould 
pafs  as  privileged  perfons,  without  intermeddling  further 
than  to  declare  their  meflage. 

5.  E.  4.  8.  b.  7.  E.  4.  22.  b.  ten  pounds  the  yeai*  was 
granted  to  garter  by  the  king,  and  it  was  intended  to  be 
by  reafon  of  his  office,  and  determinable  on  the  taking 
away  of  his  office. 
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H  E  office,  by  opinion  of  Vigener  and  Tiller,  is  older 
than  the  name  :  the  firfl  in  his  notes  upon  Livy  ap- 
plyeth  K fyvxit  in  Homer,  which  Euftathius  deriveth  from 
the  verb  ynpvu,  to  fpeak  loud  or  proclaim  a  Haraut.  Tillet 
agreeth  with  tlie  former,  that  the  Foeciales  and  thefe  are  all 
one  :  the  affinity  of  the  functions  may  fecond  this  opinion. 

The  etymology  of  this  Roman  office  fuiteth  not  much  this 
queffion  though  it  was  in  laft  being,  at  their  firfl:  fubjec- 
tion  of  our  Rate,  for  I  find  it  not  ufed  later  than  by  Sue¬ 
tonius  in  Claudio .  But  the  inflit  union  and  office  may  give 
fome  ground  to  this  of  our  time. 

The  infiitution  Halicarnaffieus  referreth  to  Numa*  It 
Was  a  college  of  25,  one  chief  ruler  or  king,  called  Pater 
Patratus ,  by  Plutarch,  chofen  by  the  reft.  Pomponius 
Lsetus.  The  24.  divided  into  two  ranks  of  minifiry,  Foe- 
dales  and  Caduceatores ,  this  may  fit  the  now  diftindlion  of 
kings,  heralds,  purfevants.  This  fociety  admitted  none, 
faith  f  Nonnius  Marcellinus,  but  ex  Optimis  familiis ,  be-  f  sic. 
caufe  they  prefenred  the  pubiick  faith,  and  what  they  con¬ 
cluded  was  held  facred.  Their  perfons  were  free  in  all 
fer vices  without  interruption.  Suidas.  Achilles  is  made  by 
Homer  to  call  them  the  holy  meffengers  of  gods  and  men. 

They  had  by  the  firfl  infiitution  peculiar  garments  to  their 
profeffion,  but  no . Halicarnaffi.  Alex¬ 

ander.  The  heralds  of  France  ufed  a  coat  of  arms,  as  we 
here  in  England  from  an  ancient  infiitution,  as  their  own 
difeourfes  affirm.  And  in  Comenius  we  read,  what  fhift 
Lewis  the  French  king  made  to  furnifh  out  a  counterfeit 
herald,  making  a  coat  of  arms  of  two  trumpet  banners.  E. 
the  3.  I  conceive  was  the  firfl  that  in  this  date  inftituted 
either  herald  or  their  apparel ;  for  before  his  time  I  find 
none  in  courfe  of  our  country  (lories.  And  what  banners 
Vol.  I.  H  they 
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they  now  are  enjoined,  it  hath  in  their  patent  relation  to 
that  of  E.  3. 

Their  office  is  of  peace  and  war  tinder  commiflion  of  the 
pretor  or  dafF.  For  the  fird  they  regard  that  the  confe¬ 
derate  cities  receive  no  wrong  by  the  Romans.  Halicar- 

f 

naffeus,  but  to  admonifh  the  emperor  and  Rate  in  breach 
of  their  publick  oaths  or  promife.  They  are  judges  or 
diredtors  in  fingle  combats  and  triumphs.  Servius.  So  in 
France,  notes  Tillet  in  his  officers  of  France  ;  and  fo  in 
England. 

They  were  to  order  the  plays  decreed  by  the  people  to 
the  gods,  until  Tiberius  gave  that  employment  to  the 
pried:  of  his  houfe.  Suetonius. 

In  wars  the  Fcsciales  were  only  imployed.  Servius.  No 
juft  war  but  proclaimed  by  them.  Tully.  And  that  was 
after  fixing  a  fpear  in  the  frontiers  in  the  witnefs  of  3.  per¬ 
rons,  at  the  lead:  the  prefident,  and  other  ceremonies  Dio- 
riyfi.us  Mali  car  naff,  fetteth  down. 

In  ending  war  was  the  foie  office  of  the  Caduceatores , 
called  of  Mercuries  rod,  which  they  bore  as  their  Symbolum  ; 
the  firaight  rod  noting  their  judice,  the  2.  ferpents  the 
different  perfons  they  fhould  perfuade  :  part  of  their  peace¬ 
ful  ceremonies  were  herbs,  a  Lituus,  and  done  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Thus  much  for  their 
office. 

The  etymology  of  heralds  Goropius  would  borrow  from 
the  old  German  tongue,  taking  Her  for  publicus ,  and  Alt 
lor  nuncius .  But  the  opinion  of  fome  Germans  rejecting 
the  fil'd:  letter  //,  fo  it  is  printed  in  all  the  imperial  diets 
at  Mentz,  derive  it  from  Er ,  which  is  honor,  and  Haidt, 
holding ,  a  preferver  or  holder  of  honour.  For  the  better 
regard  Tillet  faith  that  they  had  affigned  them  titles  of 
cities  and  countries,  as  Normandy,  Orleance,  6c.  and  in 
England,  Lancader,  Winfore,  York,  6c.  The  reafon, 
faith  an  old  book  of  thisquedion,  is  to  fhow  the  conjunction 
of  holinefs,  puiflance,  amity,  and  authority  in  them. 

{.  hey  were  by  the  French  dories  in  fuch  reverence,  that 
they  fate  at  the  king’s  table . 
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Of  the  Antiquity  and  Ufe  of  Heralds  in 

England. 

By  Joseph  Holland. 

28.  Novr.  1601. 

R.  Gerard  Leigh  doth  fhew  that  at  the  fir  ft  there 


JLVJL  were  certain  knights  called  Ancients ,  fuch  as  had 
ferved  the  wars  20.  years  at  the  leaft,  thofe  were  made  by 
emperors  and  kings,  the  judges  of  martial  a<fts,  and  of  the 
laws  of  arms.  And  after  them  fucceeded  Herehanghts t 
which  by  interpretation  is  as  much  to  fay  as  old  Lords ,  and 
were  fo  called  for  the  honour  of  their  fervice. 

This  Her  eh  aught  being  apparelled  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
his  fovereign,  the  prince  himfelf  at  his  creation  taketh  a  cup 
all  gilt  and  poureth  water  and  wine  upon  his  head,  and 
putteth  about  his  neck  a  collar  of  SS.  the  one  S.  ar.  the 
other  S.  fa.  and  when  his  oath  is  adminiftered,  he  giveth 
the  fame  cup  that  he  was  created  withal  unto  the  herald, 
who  bearing  the  fame  in  his  right  hand,  maketh  a  Largefs 
in  the  hall  of  his  fovereign. 

For  the  antiquity  of  the  name  here  in  England  I  find, 
that  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  fent  a  herald  unto  William  the 
conqueror  to  treat  of  a  peace,  when  both  armies  were  in 
order  of  battle. 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  married  Katharine 
daughter  of  Guyon  king  of  arms  in  the  time  of  K.  Edward 
the  3.  And  Geffrey  Chaucer  married  her  filer. 

King  Henry  the  fifth  fent  a  herald  to  fummon  the  caftle 
of  Mauftrowe  in  France,  and  becaufe  they  within  the  caftle 
gave  opprobrious  words  unto  the  king’s  herald,  the  king 
caufed  a  gibbet  to  be  fee  up  before  the  caftle,  on  the  which 
were  hanged  twelve  prifoners,  all  gentlemen  and  friends  to 
the  captain  of  the  caftle. 
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Before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  the  French  king  fent  u 
herald  to  king  H.  5.  to  know  of  him  what  ranfom  he  would 
give.  But  after  the  battle  he  fent  Montjoy  king  at  arms, 
and  four  other  French  heralds,  to  defire  burial  for  them 
that  were  (lain  in  the  battle  :  the  king  leaded  the  officers 
of  arms,  and  granted  their  requefts. 

Clarentieux  king  at  arms  was  fent  by  king  H.  8.  to  make 
defiance  unto  the  emperor  Charles  the  5.  but  before  he  did 
deliver  his  meffage  he  prayed  that  the  privileges  belonging  to 
his  place  might  be  kept,  which  was,  that  he  might  have  a 
fafe  conduct  to  return  within  the  dominions  of  the  king  his 
m after.  Whereunto  the  emperor  anfwered,  your  privileges 
jfhall  be  kept.  And  while  he  did  deliver  his  meflage  of  de¬ 
fiance,  he  held  his  coat  of  arms  upon  his  left  arm  ;  and 
when  he  had  finiffiedhis  fpeeches  he  did  put  on  his  coat  of 
arms,  and  had  the  emperor’s  licence  to  depart. 

The  Lord  Brabafcn  of  France  in  the  time  of  K.  H.  5. 
did  appeal  from  the  king’s  fentence  unto  the  fentence  of  the 
heralds  and  officers  of  arms  upon  this  point,  that  he  having 
fought  with  the  king  body  to  body  iYi  a  mine  under  ground 
at  the  town  of  Melun  in  France,  the  king  ought  not  after¬ 
wards  to  put  his  brother  in  arms  to  death  for  any  caufe : 
and  fo  was  the  opinion  of  the  heralds  at  that  time,  other- 
wife  the  king  would  have  put  him  to  death,  for  that  he  was 
confenting  to  the  death  of  the  D.  of  Burgoign.  Whereby 
it  appeareth,  that  the  heralds  and  officers  of  arms,  in  thofq 
days,  were  learned  and  fkilful  in  martial  difcipline. 
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Of  the  Authority,  Office,  and  Privileges  of 
Heralds  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Agard, 

FOR  the  antiquity  I  think  in  the  queftion  before 
touching  arms  bearing,  was  by  me  in  part  touched, 
that  before  the  conqueft  there  was  no  mention  made  of  he¬ 
ralds  in  England  by  means  of  the  continual  vexation  of 
wars  betwixt  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  betwixt  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  the  Saxons  themfelves,  except 
you  will  take  thofe  ancient  Bardi  among  the  Britons  to  be 
inftead  of  heralds,  whofe  exercife  was  to  celebrate  the 

i 

ancient  defcents  of  men  of  worth  by  rhymes.  But  fare  I 
am  that  at  the  conqueH  there  was  no  prafHce  of  heraldry. 
For  unto  them  belongeth  to  be  fkilful  in  languages,  to  be 
able  to  deliver  medages  of  love,  peace,  or  to  denounce 
war  betwixt  prince  and  prince.  But  the  Conqueror 
ufed  a  Monk  for  his  Melfenger  to  king  Harold.  And 
Harold  never  fent  any  to  William  the  Conqueror  that  I  can 
read  of. 

I  remember  Ingulfus  maketh  mention  of  one  earl  With- 
lacius,  who  calleth  king  Egbert,  and  Athelwolf  his  fon,  his 
lords  or  kings.  This  Withlacius  by  his  deed  confirmeth  to 
Crowland  the  gift  of  one  oxgang  of  land  in  Leithorp, 
which  one  Edulphus  his  meffenger  gave,  called  by  the 
name  of  Nuncius  fuus.  So  as  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
and  cenfure  of  the  learned,  whether  he  is  to  be  taken  for 
a  herald  or  n®. 

I  fuppofe  the  beft  time  and  chief  riling  of  them  was  in 
Ed.  3.  time,  even  when  the  garter  took  his  beginning.  At 
which  time  eleflion  was  made  of  learned  and  difcreet  persons, 
to  be  employed  as  well  for  the  fending  of  them  abroad 
with  the  order  to  foreign  princes,  as  alfo  for  to  treat  wuh 
them  for  negotiating  of  leagues  and  treaties  of  peace  and 
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confederation.  Yea,  and  of  late  I  have  feen  a  treaty  of 
peace  made  in  K.  H.  7s.  time  with  the  king  of  Denmark, 
where  the  chief  commiffioner  was  Clarencieux,  wherein 
were  fet  down  fo  wife  and  learned  articles,  as  that.  H.  8. 
fon  to  H.  7.  in  renewing  the  league  with  the  king, 
nfeth  the  fame  words  with  no  addition  to  the  fame : 
which  league  hath  ever  fmce  the  making  continued 
firm,  until  of  late  that  the  king  of  Denmark  that  now  is, 
fought  to  offer  to  our  merchants  fome  hard  meafure  by 
new  impofitions.  But  the  queen’s  majelly  fending  the 
lord  Zouch  thither  with  the  fame  leagues  exemplified, 
pacified  the  matter. 

Now  I  take  it  that  I  may  very  well  divide  heralds  into 
two  forts, 

Nuncius ,  7 

\  Internuncius.  5 

Nuncius  I  think  to  be  the  herald  of  arms  who  is  apparelled 
with  his  coat  of  armour  bearing  the  arms  of  the  prince, 
which  coat  was  wont  to  be  called  Tabor ,  for  fo  I  remember 
in  an  action  of  trefpafs  in  H.  4.  time,  one  impleadeth  an¬ 
other,  yhiare  Tab  or  am  fuani  cepit.  And  to  this  coat  be- 
longeth  reverence,  in  that  if  fo  be,  that  an  herald  be  fent 
with  this  coat  upon  him,  for  any  man,  a  fubjeff,  command¬ 
ing  him  to  obedience  or  appearance,  to  refufe  is  deemed 
treafon,  Thiia  expreJTam  habet  Regius  majejlatis  imaginem , 
as  in  Tilberienfis  is  faid  of  the  king’s  feal.  And  in  all  re¬ 
bellions,  they  be  employed  with  their  coat  to  deliver  mef- 
fages  of  pardon  and  proclamations  to  the  rebels ;  and  their 
coat  is  a  paffport  :  and  to  hurt  or  kill  any  of  them  in  that 
bufmefs,  is  treafon,  as  was  deemed  again  ft  the  rebels  of 
Norwich,  who  flew  Mr.  Man,  an  herald  there,  coming  to 
them  to  have  proclaimed  pardon  if  they  would  have  accept¬ 
ed  it.  Neither  are  any  meffengcrs  from  rebels  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  deliver  any  melfages,  before  the  king’s  herald 
have  gotten  them  licence  to  fend  :  as  was  lately  in  K. 
E..  6.  time  proved  by  that  worthy  earl  John  of  Bedford, 
who  was  fent  to  rdtrain  the  rebels  in  the  weft  :  where, 
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after  he  had  overthrown  thofe  of  Devonshire,  and  march' 
ing  on  towards  Cornwall,  there  came  in  poll  to  him  a 
filly  wretch  without  boots  or  fpurs  with  hay  about  his 
legs  from  the  rebels  fent,  faying,  he  was  fent  by  the  rebels 
to  my  lord  with  one . e  who,  when  he  came  be¬ 

fore  him,  ufed  this  fpeech  or  the  like.  My  lord,  the 
commons  in  Cornwall  have  fent  me  to  you ,  to  tell  you ,  that 
they  will  bid  you  battle  to-morrow  on  fuch  a  hill ,  if  you 
dare  come  thither.  The  earl  anfwered,  Well  faid ;  but 
have  you  never  a  better  horfe ,  faid  he  ;  no,  indeed,  faid 
the  me  hen  get' :  then  take  him  and  horfe  him  better  againfi 
yonder  wall,  where  they  pitched  two  bills,  and  caff  the 
third  over  and  hanged  him,  which  the  poor  wretch  feeing 
provided,  Oh  I  faid  he,  it  is  againft  the  law  of  arms  to 
hurt  ambafjadors  :  but  my  lord  anfwered,  Sirrah,  no  law 
cf  arms  is  to  be  kept  with  traitors . 

Now  for  Internuncii  I  take  them  to  be  thofe  which  were 
called  Purfuivants,  a  meaner  fort,  which  now  do  wear  a 
a  thing  wherein  the  king’s  arms  are  engraven,  called  a  Box: 
and  furely  their  authority  is  great  and  their  arms  bearing 
is  reverenced  alfo.  But  thefe  we  fee  meddle  not  with  arms 
bearing,  but  many  of  them  have  prefumed  with  harms 
bearing,  whereof  they  have  tailed  for  their  preemption 
for  abufing  their  authority. 
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Of  the  Antiquity  and  Privileges  of  the 
Houfes  or  Inns  of  Court,  and  of 
Chancery. 

By  Mr.  Agard. 

Pafchae  33. 

1READ  not  in  any  ancient  writer  or  record  how  the 
fame  did  grow  to  a  head  or  fociety  at  any  time  before 
or  lince  the  conquefl.  Before  the  conquefl  I  am  perfuaded 
that  lawyers  had  their  chief  abode  for  ftudy  in  ancient  ca¬ 
thedral  churches  or  abbeys,  becaufe  that  I  have  feen  that 
in  fines  acknowledged,  that  the  fame  have  been  done  before 
bifhops,  noblemen,  and  abbots ;  and  after  the  conquefl  in 
K.  H.  2.  time,  and  K.  R.  1.  J.  and  H.  3.  times,  fines  were 
acknowledged  before  abbots,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  who 
were  juflices  itinerant  through  the  realm  in  circuit  for  trial 
of  life  and  death,  for  trial  of  titles  of  land,  and  for  aflizes. 
As  for  example,  Brinkeland,  the  chronicler  of  St.  Ed¬ 
mond’s  Bury,  frith,  Abbatem  Sampfonem  fuijfe  virurn  pm * 
t fentern ,  dr  JuJiiciarium  errantem  in  circuitu ,  dr  vixit  tern - 
pore  Ranulphi  Glanvil  Jufticiarii  Anglia.  Again,  I  have 
,  feen  fundry  finales  concordia  taken  before  the  abbot  of  Pe¬ 
terborough  in  his  circuit  of  juflice  itinerant,  in  fundry 
fhires  in  H.  3.  time.  Alfo  Salomon  de  RofF.  archdeacon 
of  Rochefler  and  Magifler  Thomas  de  Sodington  a  priefl,- 
were  juflices  itinerant  in  circuit  both  for  aflizes  and  quo 
warranto’s  in  Ed.  1.  time.  So  as  I  fuppofe  that  the  fludy 
of  the  laws  of  the  land  were  in  the  court  and  religious 
places,  a  great  (pace  until  the  making  up  of  the  flatutes  of 
Runnemeade,  magna  chart  a ,  and  de  forejla ,  for  then  after 
Comriiunia  plncita  non  fequantur  Curiam  nojlram ,  every 
courts  miniflers  knew  how  aud  where  they  ought  to 
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exercife  their  offices  and  pleadings,  which  before  followed 
the  efchequier  being  in  the  king’s  court,  which  efchequier  is 
called  by  an  ancient  writer,  the  mother  court  of  all  the  other 
courts  of  record. 

Thefe  flatutes  being  flabliffied,  then  the  king  gave  autho¬ 
rity,  yea  by  parliament,  as  appeareth  by  an  aft  in  an.  20. 
E.  1.  to  the  Juftices,  quod  per  eoritm  difcrctionem  provideant 
&  ordinent  cerium  numerum  de  quibus  co/T.  de  melioribus  & 
legalioribiis  ft5  libentius  addifcentibus  fecundum  quod  int el- 
lex  erint  quod  curies  furs  ft5  papula  de  regno  melius  valere  po¬ 
tent  dr  magis  commodum  fuerit.  Et  quod  ipfi ,  quos  ad  hoc 
elegerint ,  Curiam  fequantur ,  dr  fe  de  negotiis  in  eadem  curia 
introniittant  dr  alii  non.  Et  videtur  Regi  dr  ejus  conjiiio 
quod  fepties  viginti  fiifficere  poterint .  Apponant  tamen 
preefati  JuJliciarii  plures  ft  viderint  eJJ'e  faciend.  vel  nume¬ 
rum  an  ticipent.  Et  de  aliis  remanentibus  jiat  per  difere- 
tionem  eorundem  JuJliciaf  Cf  c. 

So  as  then  in  that  king’s  time  the  law  began  to  be  fettled 
in  perfect  form  and  due  courfe  as  it  proceedeth  now,  and 
by  that  means  did  draw  ftudents  to  provide  convenient 
places  both  for  their  Itudy  and  conference. 

For  their  liberties  and  privileges,  I  never  read  of  any 
granted  to  them  or  their  houfes  :  for  having  the  law  ill 
their  hands,  I  doubt  not  but  they  could  plead  for  them- 
felves,  and  fay  as  a  judge  faid  (and  that  rightly)  that  it  is 
not  convenient  that  a  judge  ffiould  feek  his  lodging  when 
he  cometh  to  ferve  the  prince  and  his  country. 


Ex  Attor- 
natus  & 
Apprenti¬ 
ces  Domi- 
nus  rex  in- 
junxit  J.  de 
Metingham 
&  lociis 
fuis  cjuod, 
&c. 
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Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Iioufes  of  Law. 

By  Mr.  T  h  y  n  n  e. 

IT  is  queftionlefs  that  lawyers,  as  well  fuch  as  opened 
or  defended  the  clients  caufe,  and  fuch  as  heard  and 
judged  the  fame,  had  efpecial  places  for  their  abode,  as 
the  judges,  fir  .ft  in  the  king’s  houfe,  and  after  in  other 
places,  and  the  pleaders,  attorneys,  and  follicitors  in  their 
private  inns  and  lodgings,  which  I  fuppofe  they  had  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  city  a  long  time  until  the  iS.  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  3.  and  in  Michel.  29.  Ed.  3.  they  had  hoftels  or 
inns,  for  in  that  year  in  a  quod  ei  to  one  exception 

taken,  it  was  anfwered  by  Willoughby  and  Stypwithe, 
that  the  fame  was  no  exception  in  that  court,  although 
they  had  often  heard  the  fame  for  an  exception  amongft 
the  prentices  in  holfilles  or  inns,  which  was,  as  I  take  it, 
one  affembled  fociety  in  one  fettled  place,  called  the  Ap- 
prentifts  hoftells.  And  I  have  heard,  but  upon  no  ground 
but  bare  conjectural,  that  in  times  paft  there  was  an  inn  of 
court  at  Dowgate,  called  johnfon’s  Inn,  another  in  Fetter- 
lane,  another  in  Pater-nofter-row  ;  which  laft  they  prove, 
becaufe  it  was  the  place  next  to  Paul’s  church,  where  each 
lawyer  and  ferjeant  heard  his  clients  caufe  and  wrote  the 
fame  upon  his  knee  :  the  form  of  which  ferjeants  fo  writ¬ 
ing  is  at  this  day  in  many  places  of  the  Guildhall  to  be 
fee n,  where  the  ferjeants  with  their  hoods  upon  their  heads 
fit  writing  upon  their  knees,  and  to  this  day  the  new 
created  ferjeants  do  obferve  the  fame,  in  memory  of  the 
old  cuftom  of  Handing  at  the  pillar  in  Paul’s  church  ;  for 
the  new  ferjeants  after  the  feaft  ended,  good  to  Paul’s  in 
their  habit,  and  there  each  chufeth  a  pillar  to  hear  the 
clients  caufe,  if  any  come.  But  of  thefe  conjectural  things 
I  will  no  further  intreat,  but  defeend  to  fuch  matter  arifing 
out  of  our  queftioa  as  record  or  liiftory  will  warrant. 

Wherefore 
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Wherefore  touching  the  antiquity  of  houfes  of  law; 
firft,  we  will  fhew  that  they  affembled  together  in  one 
houfe.  Secondly,  why  thofe  houfes  were  called  the  Inns 
of  Court,  of  Chancery,  and  of  Serjeants  Thirdly,  when 
thefe  houfes  were  of  greatefl  number,  and  where  they  were 
placed.  And  laflly,  of  the  original  and  antiquity  of  the 
fame  feveral  houfes  of  law  at  this  day.  In  the  treating 
whereof,  if  I  (hall  not  fo  fully  fatisfy  you  as  I  defire,  and 
as  our  learned  lawyers  can  (as  being  a  thing  wherein  they 
ought  chiefly  to  have  travelled)  I  crave  pardon,  defiring 
you  to  think  rather  what  I  fhould  and  would  do,  than 
what  my  poor  (kill  can  well  do. 

Touching  the  fird  (having  many  times  mufed,  that  fo 
honourable  an  affembly  did  never  keep  any  note  of  their 
fird  meeting,  fince  there  was  not  the  meaned  fociety  of 
religions  perfons  but  kept  a  regider  of  their  fird  founda¬ 
tion  and  fociety)  I  fay  it  is  out  of  controverfy,  that  in 
time  the  apprentices  of  the  law, (being  divided  into  inferiores 
apprenticii  and  nobiliores  apprenticii,  did  in  time  affemble 
themfelves  from  their  feveral  lodgings  into  one  houfe,  to 
the  end  they  might  be  more  at  hand  to  confer  about  their 
clients  caufes  ;  but  when  this  affembly  fhould  fil'd  be,  it 
Is  hard  to  know’,  as  will  be  alfo  the  original  of  thofe  inns 
of  lawyers  which  we  now  have.  Wherefore  I  will  here 
leave  them  in  fome  fettled  place,  although  I  cannot  rightly 
fay,  where,  and  prove  the  divifion  of  the  apprentices  of 
the  law  to  be  apprenticii  nobiliores ,  which  are  the  inns  of 
court-men  ;  and  apprenticii  without  any  addition,  which 
are  thofe  of  the  inns  of  chancery :  for  Walfinghame,  in 
die  wing  that  the  rebels  in  4.  R.  2.  did  fpoil  the  lawyersof 
the  Temple,  faith,  etiam  locum,  qui  vocatur  Temple-bar , 
in  quo  apprenticii  juris  morabantur  nobiliores ,  diruerunt. 
But  in  the  inquifition  18.  Ed  3.  it  appeareth,  that  Ifabel 
Lady  Clifford  (as  after  fhall  appear  here  more  at  large)  did 
let  Clifford’s  Inn  (which  is  but  one  inn  of  chancery,  and 
not  fo  noble  as  an  inn  of  court)  with  thefe  words  of  re¬ 
cord,  that  fhe  did  let  it  apprenticiis  de  Banco ,  without  any 
other  addition  to  them,  as  being  apprenticii  inferiores  in 
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refpecl  of  apprenticii  nobiliores  ;  fo  that  of  neceffity  they 
mud  among  themfelves  have  a  kind  of  academy  or  univer- 
fity  wherein  the  laws  mild:  apart  be  taught  from  other 
fciences,  and  not  in  the  univerfities  of  fcholadical  learning  ; 
becaufe,  as  faith  Fortefcue  in  the  44.  chapter  of  the  laws 
of  England,  they  were  taught  in  other  languages  than 
were  ufed  in  philofophical  academies,  as  in  the  French  and 
fuch  other  Latin  as  is  not  known  in  the  univerfities,  which 
well  appeared  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  being  in  France, 
to  crofs  a  proud  doflor  that  would  dilpute  of  all  things 
known,  did  put  up  this  quedion  in  law  Latin,  utrum 
averia  capta  in  Withernamium  fint  irreplegiabilia  necne  ? 
whereof  the  doflor  could  not  underhand  one  word,  and  fo 
was  afhamed  of  his  arrogancy. 

For  the  fecond  point,  thefe  houfes  wherein  thefe  law¬ 
yers  were  fettled  are  called  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  and  of  Serjeants.  This  lad  fo  named,  and  for  none 
other  caufe,  but  for  that  the  judges  and  ferjeants  have- 
their  reliance,  lodging,  and  diet  there.  But  they  which 
are  called  the  Inns  of  Court  have  that  title,  becaufe  in 
the  fame,  fuch  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  nourifhed  and  iq- 
drinded  there,  might  be  able  to  ferve  the  courts  both  of 
judice  and  the  king’s  palace.  Sir  John  Fortefcue  (being 
only  chief  judice  of  the  bench,  and  not  chancellor  cl  Eng¬ 
land,  as  he  is  untruly  called  by  Molcader  in  tranflating  his 
book  of  the  laws  of  England,  dace  he  was  only  chancellor 
to  the  younged  prince  Edward  and  his  mother  after  he 
fled  with  them  into  France)  doth  (ay  in  his  49.  chapter  of 
that  book,  that  the  dudents  in  the  univerfities  of  the  laws 
(for  fo  he  calleth  the  houfes  of  court  and  chancery)  did 
not  only  dudy  the  laws  to  ferve  the  courts  of  judice,  and 
profit  their  country,  but  did  further  learn  to  dance,  to 
fmg,  to  play  on  indrurnents  on  their  ferial  days,  and  to 
dudy  divinity  on  the  fedival,  ufing  fuch  exercids  as  they 
did  which  were  brought  up  in  the  king’s  court.  So  that 
thefe  houfes  beinp  nourilheries  or  feminaries  of  the  court, 
took  their  denomination  of  the  end  wherefore  they  were 
inflituted,  and  fo  called  the  Inns  of  Court :  to  every  of 
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which  houfes  there  did  in  Fortefcue’s  time  belong  2.  hun¬ 
dred  fludents  or  thereabouts,  whereof  many  had  their  men 
attendant  on  them.  The  inns  of  chancery  were  fo  called, 
as  the  faid  Fortefcue  in  the  fame  book  writeth,  becaufe 
Studentes  in  illis  pro  eoritm  parte  majori  juvenes  funty  ori- 
ginalia  6J  quaft  legis  elementa  addifcentes ,  qui  in  iilis  profi- 
cientes  ut  ipfi  maturef cnnt  ad  majora  hofpitia  ftudii  illius, 
quce  hofpitia  curies  appellantur,  ajjiimuntur .  So  as  that 
the  greater  houfes  of  inns  of  court  were  feminaries  to  the 
court,  fo  thefe  inns  of  chancery  were  feminaries  to  the  inns 
of  Court. 

Thirdly,  thefe  houfes  of  inns  of  court  wdre  in  their 
height  and  greateft  number  in  the  time  of  H.  6.  For,  as 
the  fame  Fortefcue  hath,  there  were  then  belonging  to  the 
laws  univerfity  4.  inns  of  court,  which  are  the  fame  now 
extant,  each  containing  two  hundred  perfons,  and  10.  inns 
of  chancery,  each  houfing  one  hundred  perfons,  being 
more  inns  of  chancery  than  be  at  this  day,  for  there  is  now 
but  eight  :  which  inns  of  court  and  chancery  were  then, 
as  they  now  be,  placed  out  of  the  city  and  noife  thereof, 
in  the  fuburbs  of  London,  according  to  Fortefcue,  cap.  48. 
where  he  faith,  Situatur  etiarn  ftudium  illud  inter  locum 
curiarum  illarum  &  dvitatem  London .  And  a  little  after, 
nee  in  civitate  ilia  ubi  confluentium  iurba  fludentium  quietem 
perturbare  pojfit ,  fitum  eft  ftudium  illud ,  fed  feorftm  parum - 
per  in  civitatis  illius  fuburbio  dr  propius  curiis  preedidis,  ut 
ad  eas  fine  fatigationis  incommodo  ftudentes  indies  ad  libitum 
accedere  valeant .  Of  which  number  of  ten  inns  of  chan¬ 
cery  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  yet  remaining  for  their  an¬ 
tiquity,  but  Clifford’s  Inn  and  Clement’s  Inn,  and  that  the 
old  inns  of  chancery  called  Strand  Inn  and  St.  George  Inn 
might  befome  of  thofe  ten  inns.  Of  the  antiquity  of  which 
inns  of  chancery  we  will  fpeak  hereafter,  in  the  mean  time 
{hewing  that  this  placing  of  the  inns  of  courts  and  chancery 
within  the  city  out  of  the  fuburbs  by  Fortefcue  for  quiet- 
nefs  fake,  as  I  conceive  it,  overthroweth  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  which  fuppofe  one  inn  of  court  to  be  at  Dowgate, 
and  another  in  Pater* nofler* row,  both  within  the  city. 
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Laffly,  we  will  defcend  to  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery 
in  our  time,  which  are  four  inns  of  court ;  viz.  Lincoln's 
Inn ,  the  2.  Temples ,  inner  and  middle,  and  Grey's  Inn  : 
and  8.  inns  of  chancery,  which  are  Staple  Inn ,  Fur  nival's 
Inn,  Bernard’s  Inn ,  and  Thave's  Inn  in  Oldborn  ;  Clif¬ 
ford's  Inn  in  Fleet-ftrect ;  Clement's  Inn ,  New  Inn ,  and 
Lion's  Inn  without  Temple- bar  :  of  whofe  original  we  will 
fpeak  no  further  than  may  be  confirmed  by  record  and 
hiffories,  being  fuch  warrantable  proofs  as  1  have  col¬ 
lected. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  fituated  in  New-ffreet,  now  called  Chan- 
cery-lane,  corruptly  for  Chancellor’s-lane,  is  compofed  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Black  Friers  houfe  of  Oldborn,  and  the 
houfe  of  Rail  Nevil,  bifhop  of  Chiceffer  and  chancellor  of 
England  to  H.  3.  in  whofe  time  he  built  that  houfe,  and 
died  in  the  year  of  Chrifl  1244.  &  28.  H.  3.  of  whom  and 
of  his  goodly  palace  in  Chancery -lane  thus  writeth  Matthew 
Paris ;  Anno  fub  eodem  venerabilis  pater  Epifcopus  Cicijlrenfis 
Radulphus  de  Ncvilla  Cancellarius  Anglia,  vir  per  omnia 
laudabilis  b  immota  columna  in  Regis  negotiis  fide  lit  at  is, 
Londini  in  nobili  Palatio  fuo,  quod  a  fundament  is  non  procul 
a  novo  Templo  conjlruxcrat ,  vitam  temporalem  terminavit . 
Of  whofe  houfe  alfo  there  builded,  and  the  lands  which  he 
had,  thus  fpeaketh  the  record  of  Claufa  1 1.  H.  3.  parte  2. 
m.  7.  Rex  concejjit  Radulpho  N.  Epifcopo  defer.  CancelJario 
Placeam  illam  cum  Gar  dim ,  qua  fuit  Joannis  Herlizuny 
qui  terras  funs  f oris  fecit  in  vico  illo  qui  vocatur  Ncwflreet, 
ex  oppofito  terra  ejufdem  Epifcopi  in  eodem  vico.  Of  this 
bifhop’s  houfe  and  of  the  Black  Friers  did  Henry  Lacy,  the 
lafl  earl  of  Lincoln  of  that  name,  conflable  of  Cheffer,  and 
guardian  of  England,  erect  a  Lately  houfe,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  moil  of  the  other  noblemen’s  houfes, 
was  after  his  title  of  honor  called  Lincoln  s  Inn ,  where  he 
made  his  mod  abode,  and  died  in  the  year  1310.  about  the 
3.  or  4.  year  of  E.  2.  the  pre-eminence  thereof  Rill  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Chiceffer.  This  houfe  not  many 
years  after  was  made  an  inn  of  court,  and  greatly  re- 
plemihed  with  fludents  and  adtive  gentlemen,  which  being, 
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as  I  fuppofe,  the  ancienteft  houfe  of  court,  as  before  the 
Temple,  was  in  following  fundry  times  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  with  (lately  buildings,  but  efpecially  with 
the  Gate-houfe,  built  by  Sir  'T  homas  Lovel,  treafurer  of 
the  houftiold  to  H.  7.  in  whofe  time  the  fame  was  builded, 
on  which  building  he  placed  his  own  and  Lacy’s,  earl  of 
Lincoln’s  arms.  He  alfo  caufed  the  Lveral  earls  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  arms  to  be  caft  and  wrought  in  lead  upon  the  tower 
of  that  houfe,  which  were  a  lion  rampant  for  Lacy ;  7. 
mufcles  voided  for  Quincy  ;  and  three  wheat- (heaves  for 
Cheiler,  which  three  were  earles  of  Lincoln.  This  houfe 
being  fome  time  the  inheritance  of  Sulliard,  by  reafon  he 
was  defcended  of  the  furvivors  of  all  the  feoffees,  to  whom 
the  conveyance  of  this  houfe  was  made  to  eflablifh  the  in¬ 
heritance  thereof  in  the  Society,  which  bought  the  fee- 
(imple  of  it  of  the  bifhop  of  Chicefter,  in  the  time  of  H.  8. 
he  did  depart  with  all  his  interefl  and  title  therein  to  the 
company  of 'that  houfe,  lofing  both  a  lingular  privilege 
and  benefit  unto  him  whilfl  he  kept  it.  So  that  the  fociety 
of  that  houfe  are  now  chief  lords  thereof.  But  I  will  not 
trouble  you  much  therewith,  becaufe  there  are  fome  of  that 
houfe,  which  can  (peak  better  of  it,  wherefore  we  will, 
come  to  the  Temple. 

The  New  Temple  builded  again  ft  the  end  of  New* 
ft'reet,  was  eonfecrated  by  Heracllus,  patriarch  of  jerufalem, 
in  anno  1 185.  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  2J.  as  may  appear 
by  the  ancient  infeription  thereof  in  great  Saxon  characters 
over  the  door  going  into  the  Temple  church,  yet  remain™ 
ing. 

This  houfe  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed.  2. 
was  defpoiled  of  the  knights  thereof,  after  that  their  order 
was  condemned,  whereupon  this  Temple  coming  to  the 
pofteffion  of  Ed.  2.  he  gave  the  fame  to  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancafter,  who  rebelling  forfeited  it  again  to  the  king, 
who  after  gave  it  to  Adimare  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
all  which  is  fet  down  in  the  king’s  grant  to  Valence,  Cart, 
15.  Ed.  2.  m.  21.  After  the  death  of  Valence,  the  king 
granted  the  fame  to  Hugh  Spencer  the  younger  during  his 
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life,  after  whofe  beheading  it  came  again  to  Ed.  3.  All 
which  is  fet  down  in  an  inquiiition  in  the  Tower  in  the  iR. 
of  Ed.  the  3.  in  this  fort  :  Juratores  dicunt  quod  Thomas 
Comes  Lancqflria  tenuit  quoddam  MeJJwagium  infra  Barrum 
Templi  Londoni,  quod  aliquo  tempore  fuit  Templar  iorum, 
quod  vocatur  novum  Templum  :  de  quo  pradichts  Comes  fuit 
fefitus  fmul  cum  aliis  rebus  ad  idem  MeJJwagium  pertinenti- 
bus  ;  Jed  dicunt  quod  poji  mortem  dicli  Comitis ,  Edwardus 
tunc  Rex  Anglia  dedit  MeJJwagium  illud  ad  Adomarum  de 
Valent ia  ad  terminum  vitae  fua ,  Jed pojlea  dedit  idem  mener . 
Hugoni  de  Spencer  Junior i ,  id c.  poji  cujus  mortem  in  manu 
Domini  Regis  nunc  extitit,  nihil  valeat  idtra  JuJienta - 
tionem  domorum.  After,  becaufe  it  was  ordered  by  a 
council  at  Vienna  held  in  the  year  1324.  and  about  the 
19.  of  Ed.  2.  that  the  lands  of  the  Templars  fhould  be 
bellowed  on  the  hofpitals  of  St.  John’s  of  Jerufalem,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
Edward  the  3d.  granted  the  Temple  to  thefe  knights  of 
Rhodes,  who,  as  it  appeareth  in  clauf.  18.  Ed.  3. 
were  forced  to  make  the  bridge  thereof.  After  this  (but 
at  what  time  1  certainly  know  not,  although  I  guefs  it  not 
much  from  the  30.  year  of  Ed.  3.)  the  knights  of  the 
Rhodes  granted  the  fame  to  the  lludents  of  the  common  laws 
of  England  for  ten  pounds  by  the  year,  from  which  time 
they  have  remained  there  as  they  yet  do.  Of  the  Reward 
of  which  Temple  and  lawyers  Chaucer  fpeaketh  in  the 
Manciples  prologue  in  the  prologues  of  Chaucer,  and  divers 
authors  mention  how  the  rebels  in  4th.  of  Richard  the  fecond 
fpoiled  the  Temple  and  burnt  the  lawyers  books ;  of  the 
which  I  will  vouch  you  two  authorities,  the  one  of  the 
author  of  an  annual  written  chronicle  in  French  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  in  York,  which  lived  at  that 
time,  and  the  other  is  of  Waliinghame.  The  abbey  book 
of  York  faith,  Les  Rebels  alleront  a  Temple  pour  dcjroier 
les  Tenants  del  dit  Temple  id  jetterunt  les  meajons  a  le  terre 
id  aucgherent  tontes  les  que  ils  fuermt 

coverture  cn  <h  alleront  en  I'efglejce  & 

prejlcront  tontes  les  livres  &  voiles  de  remembrances,  que 
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furunt  en  lenr  huches  Tins  les  temple  des  apprentices  de  la 
ley ,  <b  portcront  en  le  haut  chemine  dr  les  ardenint , 
W hereunto  agreeth  Walfmghame  in  the  words  before. 
Here  fojnewhat  to  turn  my  pen  to  a  thing  not  altogether 
again our  queftion,  I  have,  heard  fome  affirm  upon  the 
deftroying  of  the  Temple  by  the  rebels,  that  there  were  no 
more  inns  of  court  at  that  time,  becaufe  if  there  had,  they 
would  have  been  deftroyed  then,  fi thence  they  went 
about  to  murder  every  one  that  had  any  fmall  learning, 
and  then  mention  would  have  been  made  of  them  as  well 
ss  of  the  Temple  ;  but  this  is  no  good  confequence,  for 
the  Temple  is  not  there  mentioned  to  have  been  deftroyed 
only  becaufe  it  was  an  inn  of  court,  but  becaufe  it  was 
belonging  to  the  houfe  of  St.  John  of  jerufalem  in  Anglia  ; 
for  they  deftroyed  it  moftlyfor  the  malice  they  bore  to  R.o- 
bert  Hales,  treafurer  of  England  and  prior  of  St.  John’s, 
as  they  did  that  houfe  alfo  and  other  manors  of  the  faid 
Prior’s  in  Clerkenwell  parifh,  and  fo  no  canfe  why  they 
fhould  fpeak  of  any  other  inns  of  court,  although  there 
were  then  many,  becaufe  they  were  not  deftroyed. 

When  Grey’s  Inn  had  original  I  know  not;  it  was 
fometimes  the  manor  of  Port  Pool,  being  alfo  a  prebend  of 
Paul’s  and  now  a  goodly  inn  of  court,  which  name  was  re¬ 
vived  to  that  houfe  at  the  grand  Chriftfnas  of  the  Temple, 
which  then  was  called  Ferragopontus  and  Grey’s  Inn. 

That  it  was  the  lord  Grey's  houfe  many  affirm,  and  1 
dare  not  deny  it,  becaufe  I  cannot  difprove  it,  ftnce  the 
denomination  itfelf  doth  allow  it  to  have  been  belonging  to 
the  Greys,  but  for  the  antiquity  (a  thing  unknown  to  the 
moll  of  that  houfe)  as  I  cannot  deliver  any  thing  of  cer? 
tainty,  fo  yet  it  is  mod  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  4th.  it  was  one  inti  of  court.  For  2.  H,  4.  barr.  72. 
you  fnall  find  an  addon  of  battery  brought  by  the  chaplain 
of  Grey’s  Inn. 

Thus  much  for  the  inns  of  court,  who  have  certain 
honorable  enfigns  armorial  appropriate  Unto  them,  as  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  a  hand  iffuing  out  of  a  cloud,  Grey’s  Inn  a 
griffin.,  and  the  Inner  Temple  a  Pegafus. 

Vql.  I.  K 
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Touching  the  inns  of  chancery  which  new  have  being 
(for  to  (peak  of  Strand's  Inn ,  defaced  by  the  duke  of  So- 
mei  fet  for  the  building  of  Somerfet  Place,  it  is  needlefs) 
we  will  begin  with  Clifford’s  Inn,  which  in  the  time 
of  PL  3.  was  belonging  to  Malculme  de  Harley,  and  after 
came  to  the  hands  of  Ed.  1.  by  reafon  of  certain  debts 
which  the  faid  Malculme  ought  to  the  king  when  he  was 
efehetor  on  this  fide  Trent  :  after  which  John  de  Britany, 
earl  of  Richmond,  held  the  fame  at  the  king’s  pleafure, 
arid  rcPored  it  again  to  the  king,  whereby  Ed.  2.  in  the 
third  of  his  reign  did  grant  the  fame  to  Robert  ClyfFord 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  the  record  whereof  being  patent 
3.  Ed.  2  mem.  19.  is  worth  the  hearing,  although  it  be 
fomewhat  long,  and  therefore  fet  down  in  thefe  words  : 
Rex  <&c.  conceffrmus ,  iffc.  Roberto  de  Clifford  Mcffwagium 
illud  cum  pertinentiis  juxta  Bcclefiam  Sti.  Dimjiani  IVefi  in 
fuburbio  Londini ,  quod  fuit  Malcolmi  de  Herley ,  <b  quod  ad 
victims  Domini  Ei  quondam  patris  nqftri  devenit  ratione  quo* 
r  undam  debit  or  urn  in  quibus  idem  Maholmus  die  quo  obiit 
patri  nojiro  tenebatur ,  de  tempore  quo  fuit  Efccator  patris 
nojlri  citraTreniam,  <&'  quod  diledus  iff  f  delis  nefter  Jo¬ 
hannes  de  Britannia ,  Comes  Richmond ,  nuper  tenuit  ad  vs- 
luntatem  nojiram ,  quod  etiam  in  manu  nojira  eyijlit .  Tcnend. 
eidem  Roberto  iff  heredibus  fids  per  fervitium  imius  denarii 
fngulis  annis  nobis  <&  heredibus  noftris  ad  Scaccarium  noftrum 
ad  feflum  Saudi  Michaelis  per  mantis  vicecomitis  London , 
qui  pro  tempore  fuerit,  hide  reddend *  in  perpetuum.  It  a 

quod fi  nos  vel  he  redes  nojlri  Mejfwagiitm  pfadidum  heredi¬ 
bus  pradidi  Malcuhni  ex  ahqua  caufa  contingat  refitucre , 
ipfuni  Robert um  iff  heredes  fuos  indempnes  confervavimus  in 
hac  parte,  falvis  tamen  aids  J'eodi  illius  fervitiis  hide  debit  is. 
Dat .  24-  Feb.  After  the  grant  of  it  to  Clifford,  it  continued 
in  the  poffeffion  of  him,  his  iffue,  and  fome  widows  of 
that  houfe  about  34.  years,  and  then  came  to  the  poffef¬ 
fion  of  the  prentices  of  the  bench,  as  appeareth  by  an  in- 
quiftion  dated  the  18.  of  Ed.  3.  faying,  that  Ifabella  qua 
fuit  uxor  Robert i  Clifford  Mejfwagium  cum  pertinentiis, 
quod  Robertas  Clifford  habuit}  in  parochia  Sti .  Dunfani 
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Weft  in  fuburbio  London  tennit ,  <&  illud  dimifit  p'oft  mortem 
Domini  Robert i  Apprenticiis  de  Banco  pro  decern  iibris  annu - 
atim  &c.  So  that  the  fame  hath  been  in  podeffion  of  the 
lawyers  256.  years,  being  the  anciented  inn  of  chancery  or 
honfe  of  law,  as  I  take  it. 

Clement’s  Inn  was  an  ancient  inn  of  chancery,  of 
fome  faid  to  have  his  name  of  a  brewer  called  Clement, 
which  fold  the  fame  ;  others  as  our  fellow  antiquary  Mr. 
Stow,  affirm  it  to  be  fo  called  of  St.  Clement’s  Church  or 
Clement’s  well,  becaufe  it  dandeth  neared  unto  them  both  ; 
which  may  well  hand  together,  that  it  might  either  take  the 
name  of  the  perfon  or  or  the  place.  This  inn  I  think  to  be 
of  great  antiquity  for  an  inn  of  chancery,  for  that  I  find  a 
record  of  M.  19.  E.  4.  rot.  61.  in  the  book  of  entries, 
folio  108.  impreffion  1596.  under  the  title  of  Mifnomer  ; 
where  one,  to  ffiew  how  he  was  mifnamed  of  the  place, 
did  plead  he  was  of  Clement’s  Inn,  with  thefe  words,  Et 
dicit  quod  ipfe  tempore  impetratimis  brevis  fuit  de  hofpitio 
de  Clementes  Inn  in  parochia  Sti.  Clementis  Dacorum  extra. 

Bar  rum  novi  Tcmpli  London  in  Comit.  Middlefex,  quod  qui- 
dem  hofpitium  eft  ccf  tempore  ante  *  impctrationis  brevis  <b  *  g; 
din  ante  fuit  quondam  hofpitium  hominum  Curia  legis  tempo¬ 
ralis ,  nec  non  hominum  confiliariorum.  ejufdem  legis .  Thus 
far  that  record,  which  called  it  one  of  the  courts  of  tem¬ 
poral  law,  and  of  the  men  of  the  councellors  thereof,  long 
before  the  time  of  this  plea.  M.  19.  E.  4.  The  inheritance 
of  this  houfe  was  bought  by  Sir  William  Hollyes,  grand¬ 
father  to  Sir  John  Hollyes  now  living,  to  whom  they  pay 
iv.  lib.  rent  by  year. 

New  Inn  being  daughter  of  St.  George’s  Inn,  took  its 
name  of  its  latter  building  and  new  foundation.  Of  which 
St.  Geqrge’s  Inn  Mr.  Stow  writeth  in  his  Summary  of 
London,  that  in  St.  George’s  lane  on  the  north  fide  re- 
maineth  yet  one  old  wall  of  done  inclofing  one  piece  of 
ground  of  Sea-cole-lane,  wherein  by  report  fome  time 
dood  an  inn  of  chancery ;  which  being  greatly  decayed, 
the  lawyers  removed  to  a  common  hodery  called  of  the 
fign,  our  Ladie’s  Inn,  not  far  from  Clement’s  Inn,  which 
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they  procured  from  Sir  John  Fineux,  Lord  Chief  Judies 
cf  England  .and  the  King’s  Bench,  and  fince  have  held  it 
of  the  owners  by  the  name  of  New  Inn,  paying  vi.  lib.  by 
the  year.  This,  as  fome  hold,  fnould  be  about  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  reign  of  H.  7.  but  I  rather  think  in  the  time  of 
E.  4.  although  fome  will  have  it  latter  than  any  of  thefe 
dates,  which  podibly  cannot  be  true,  for  that  in  the  time 
of  Henry  7.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  dudent  in  this  inn, 
and  fo  went  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  :  and  therefore  of  neceflity 
it  mud  have  been  an  inn  of  chancery  in  H.  7.  his  reign. 

Bernard’s  Inn  was  of  latter  time  an  inn  of  chancery, 
being  fird  called  Motworth’s  Inn,  and  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  as  appeareth  by  a  record  of 
32.  H.  6. 

Furnival’s  Inn  was  fome  time  the  houfe  of  the  lord 
Furnival,  and  in  the  6.  R.  2.  as  appeareth  by  record,  was 
belonging  to  Sir  William  Furnival  and  Thomdine  his  wife, 
who  had  in  Oldbourn  two  MeiTuages  and  13.  fhops,  the 
right  and  inheritance  of  which  houfe  was  in  the  memory 
of  our  fathers  purchafed  by  Lincoln’s  Inn^  to  which  houfe 
it  belongeth  at  this  day. 

For  the  red  of  the  inns  of  chancery  I  can  fay  little,  both 
becaufe  I  pleafure  not  to  favour  every  fufHon  and  fuppofal 
of  their  original,  as  for  that  I  have  only  determined  to  de¬ 
liver  nothing  but  notes  of  record  and  hidory. 

Touching  the  inns  of  the  ferjeants,  the  houfes  which 
they  now  have  in  Fleet-dreet  and  Chancery-lane  are  but  of 
late  eredlion  ;  and  although  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleetwood  in  his 
table  to  Ploydon’s  Commentaries  would  infer  that  there 
was  no  ferjeants  inns  in  time  of  Henry  the  vn.  becaufe  he 
faith  the  ferjeants  and  juilices  aflembled  at  the  hodel  of 
the  chief  judice,  yet  it  is  mod  certain  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  7th.  there  was  a  ferjeants  inn  in  Oldbourn  over 
againd  St.  Andrew’s  church,  now  called  Scrop  Houfe, 
whereof  you  (hall  have  the  record  itfelf,  being  an  inquifition 
taken  at  Guildhall  in  rhe  parifti  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Old 
Jury  in  the  ward  of  Cheap  in  London.  13.  O&ob  14.  H.  7. 
flit  (ltd  cs  uicui.t)  quod  (juido  icuvefux  miles ,  nvper  imvs 
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JuJHtiariorum  Domini  Regis  ad  placiia  coram  ifrfo  tenenda 
ajJignaU  fait  fefitus  in  dominko  fuo  at  de  feodo  de  a  no  meJJ'u - 
agio  five  tenement o  vccat.  Serjeants  Inn ,  Jituato  ex  cppofito 
Ec  defies  Sti.  Andrew  Holdborne  in  civitat.  London,,  cam  duo- 
bus  gardinis,  duobus  Cottagiis  eidem  Mcffuagio  adjacenti - 
bus  :  6  fie  hide  fifiius  per  chart  am  indent  at  am  datum  8. 
Febr.  9.  H.  7.  juratoribus  often  [am,  dim  fit,  deliberavit  LA 
confirmavit  Johanni  Scrope  iniliti  Domino  le  Scrape  de  Boulton 
<&  aids  pr  a  dill  am  Mefifuagium  &c.  ad  ifium  Johannis  Scrope 
beredum  6'  *  Ajfignatoris  fuorum  inperpetuum .  Since 
which  time  the  ju dices  and  Serjeants  bellowed  themfelves 
in  other  places  where  they  now  be,  as  in  Chancery-lane 
and  Fleet-ilrcet :  which  Serjeant’s  Inn  in  Fleet-breet  be¬ 
longing  by  inheritance  to  Mountaguc,  and  the  term  of  in- 
tereft  of  the  judges  and  ferjeants  being  determined  about 
Some  few  years  pad,  Mountague  quarrelled  with  the  judges 
and  lawyers  to  remove  them  from  thence,  but  in  the  end 
was  forced  to  grow  to  composition  with  them  for  certain 
rent,  and  fo  they  at  this  day  enjoy  their  eftate  in  as  ample 
manner  as  they  did  before,  wherewith  I  end  this  coarib 
diicourfe  of  the  houfes  of  law. 


N°  XXVI. 

The  Queftion  is,  Of  the  Antiquity,  Ufe, 
and  Privilege  of  Places  for  Students  and 
Profeflors  of  the  common  Law. 

By  Joseph  Holland. 

1.  Julii.  1601. 

THE  two  Temples,  which  is  now  a  place  for  the  Un¬ 
dents  of  the  common  law,  was  find  builded  by  the 
knights  templers,  which  came  into  England  in  the  time  of 
king  H.  the  firb,  as  Mr.  Stow  in  his  furVey  of  London 
hath  fet  down ;  and  at  firft  their  temple  was  builded  in 
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Holbourn  by  Southampton  houfe  ;  but  after  they  left  that 
place  and  builded  a  new  temple  by  the  river  cf  Thames, 
this  was  their  chief  houfe,  which  they  builded  after  the 
form  of  the  temple  near  unto  the  fepulchre  of  our  Lord  at 
jerufaletn. 

Thefe  templers  were  at  the  fir  ft  fo  poor  as  they  had  but 
one  houfe  to  ferve  two  of  them,  in  token  whereof  they 
gave  in  their  feal  two  men  riding  on  one  horfe,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  grew  fo  rich  and  therewithal  fo  proud,  that  all 
the  templers  in  England,  as  alfo  in  all  other  parts  of 
Chriftendome,  were  fuppreffed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1308.  being  the  2.  E.  2. 

And  by  a  council  holden  at  Vienna  their  lands  were  given 
unto  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufaletn  ;  thefe  knights 
had  their  chief  houfe  in  England  by  Weft  Smithfield,  and 
they  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edw.  3.  granted  the  new  Temple 
for  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  pounds  by  the  year  unto  the  ftu- 
dents  of  the  common  law  of  England,  in  whofe  poffeflion 
the  fame  hath  ever  fince  remained.  Thefe  two  houfes  I 
take  to  be  the  ancienteft  of  all  the  inns  of  court  ordained 
for  the  ftudents  of  the  common  law. 


N°  XXVII. 

Of  the  Antiquity,  Ufe,  and  Privilege  of 
Places  for  Students  and  ProfefTors  of  the 
common  Laws  of  England. 

By  Mr.  Whitlock. 

IDO  not  find  any  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  our  fo- 
ciety  of  common  lawyers  in  the  Temple  before  Edward 
the  3’s  time,  in  whofe  reign  I  fuppofe  that  the  conveniency 
of  the  place  caufed  fome  of  that  profeftion  to  hire  and  take 
lodgings  there  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
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Jerusalem j  who  granted  the  fame  to  the  Audents  of  the 
common  laws  for  ten  pounds  the  year  rent.  It  may  be 
they  had  the  principality  of  houfes  in  thofe  places,  as  the 
icholars  of  Oxford  had  of  any  houies  in  Oxon  before  any 
fecuiar  men,  of  which  there  is  a  notable  cafe  in  40.  Ed.  3. 
17.  b. 

The  moA  that  I  find  concerning  profeffors  of  our  law, 
their  kind  of  life,  privileges,  and  degrees  of  any  antiquity, 
is  in  Fortefcue  in  his  book,  intituled,  ’The  commendation  of 
the  laves  of  England.  For  concerning  the  Aate  of  them  as 
they  now  are,  and  be  reputed  of  in  the  government,  I  will, 
not  fpeak,  becaufe  no  man  here  but  underAandeth  it ;  and, 
as  I  fuppofe,  our  meetings  are  to  afford  one  another  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  things,  and  not  to  difcourfe  of  things 
prefent. 

Fortefcue  that  lived  in  H.  6.  and  E.  4.  time,  and  was 
chancellor  of  England,  and  being  of  the  faffion  of  Lan- 
caAer,  lived  an  exile  in  France,  when  that  family  was  de- 
preffed,  writ  a  final]  pamphlet  of  the  law  of  England  in 
that  his  bani fitment,  wherein  he  reporteth,  that  at  that 
time  there  were  four  greater  inns  of  court,  which  were  the 
fame  that  be  now,  and  in  them  he  reckoned  to  be  at  that 
time  200.  Audents  in  every  of  them,  befides  ten  fmaller 
houfes  called  inns  of  chancery,  in  every  of  which  he  eAeem» 
ed  then  to  be  about  a  100.  Audents.  For  the  inns  of 
court  there  are  not  at  this  time  any  more  in  commons 
among  us,  when  there  are  moA,  than  200.  or  10.  or  1 1 , 
fcore,  which  is  very  feldom,  and  1  fuppofe  Fortefcue 
meanetb  only  thofe  that  at  that  time  were  as  refidents  and 
Audents  in  thofe  houfes  at  fame  times  or  others.  So  I 
take  it,  there  is  no  great  difference  of  the  number  of 
Audents  in  the  inns  of  court  between  H,  6.  time  and  this. 

He  fetteth  down  ten  inns  of  chancery  at  that  time,  and 
an  hundred  Audents  in  every  of  them  ;  at  this  day  thfere 
are  but  eight,  and  in  none  of  them  fo  many  Audents,  but 
in  many  of  them  fewer.  He  filth  their  education  in  thofe 
places  at  that  time  was  in  Audy  of  the  chiefeA  points  of 
law  in  the  inns  of  court,  of  the  grounds  and  originals  of  the 
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law  in  the  inns  of  chancery,  in  mufic,  in  armory,  and 
generally  in  gentleman-like  qualities,  as  he  fettcth  it  down. 
Tbeir  expences,  faith  he,  is  yearly  twenty  mark^s,  and 
that  is  the  reafon  he  alledgeth  why  they  were  the  men  of 
the  bed  ftate  and  quality  that  were  brought  up  there  by 
reafon  of  that  charge. 

Fortefcue  giveth  this  reafon,  why  our  law  is  not  taught 
in  any  univerfity  as  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  becaufe  it  is 
recorded  in  three  tongues,  whereof  one  only  is  known  rrr 
the  univerfity,  viz.  Latin,  French,  and  Englifh.  In 
Latin  are  all  our  writs  original,  judicial  records  of  pleas  in 
the  king’s  court,  and  certain  flatutes.  French,  in  which 
we  have  arguments  in  court,  which  fafhion  is  now  abro¬ 
gated,  certain  flatutes,  pleas,  judgments,  and  terms  of 
that  profeflion. 

He  reporteth,  that  at  that  time  the  French  ufed  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  lawyers  was  far  finer  than  that  then  commonly 
fpoken  in  France,  but  now  it  is  fo  barbarous  as  a  French¬ 
man  cannot  underhand  it ;  which  I  fuppofe  is  long  of  their 
refining  their  language,  and  not  our  corrupting  theirs,  for 
we  may  judge  of  that  by  the  change  of  our  own  tongue. 

In  the  fame  rreatife  of  Mr.  Fortefcue,  we  find  much 
written  of  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant,  which  I  will  fpeak  of 
as  among  the  privileges  of  the  profeflion  of  the  common 
law.  He  faith,  that  a  ferjeant  of  the  law  taketh  upon  him 
by  that  dignity  both  an  eflate  and  a  degree,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  written  A.  B.  Efquire,  ferjeant  of  the  law.  Hefetteth 
down  the  order  of  their  eleflion  in  this  manner. 

That  the  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  by  confent 
of  all  the  juflices  elecfbeth  them,  and  prefents  them  to  the 
lord  keeper :  the  lord  keeeper  by  the  king’s  writ  of  fub- 
poena  warneth  them  to  be  before  the  king,  at  a  day  affigned, 
to  undertake  the  degree,  or  to  fhew  reafon  to  the  contrary ; 
if  at  that  day  they  fhew  no  fufficient  caufe  to  the  contrary, 
then  they  have  a  day  prefix t  them,  and  do  take  a  corporal 
oath  to  be  ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  take  it,  and  to 
give  gold  according  to  the  cuflom.  They  were  then  by 
the  order  of  theip  degree  to  fpend  400.  marks  in  the  taking 
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t>r  it,  and  to  keep  a  feafl:  like  the  coronation  for  feven  days 
together,  and  to  give  gold  after  this  manner,  rings  of  gold 
of  26^-  8d.  the  piece  to  all  archbiffiops,  dukes,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  and  treafurer  ;  of  20^-  to  all  earls,  the  lord  privy  feal 
and  bifhops,  the  two  chief  juftices  and  chief  baron  ;  of 
13ft-  4d.  to  all  lords  of  parliament,  Mr.  of  the  rolls,  jufticcs, 
abbots,  prelates,  and  worfhipful  knights ;  of  fmalier  fums 
to  the  chamberlains  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  ;  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  king’s  courts,  but  especially  of  the  Common 
Pleas 

He  noteth  further  thefe  excellencies  of  the  degree  of  a 
ferjeant ;  that  they  have  not  the  degree  of  doflor  of  the 
municipal  law  of  any  kingdom  in  Chriftendom  but  here, 
that  no  profeffiors  are  fo  great  gainers,  that  they  only  are 
made  judges,  and  they  only  plead  in  feal  affions  in  the 
Common  Pleas. 

They  muff  be  fixteen  years  Undents  of  the  law  before 
they  be  advanced  to  that  dignity. 

Their  enfign  is  a  white  furred  cap,  which  they  mufl  never 
put  off,  though  they  be  in  the  prefence  of  the  king. 

Of  the  choice  of  a  judge  he  writeth  thus : 

That  20.  years  time  doth  but  bring  a  profedbr  of  the 
law  to  that  preferment,  whereas  now  one  or  two  and 
twenty  years  doth  not  bring  them  to  their  fir  ft  reading, 
whereas  they  fhotild  read  twice  before  they  be  ferjeants. 

The  king  choofeth  a  ferjeant,  and  by  his  letters  patents 
maketh  him  juftice,  and  he  is  indufled  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  who  maketh  a  publick  exhortation  to  him,  and  fet- 
eth  him  in  a  place  certain  as  a  prebend  is  fet  in  his  flail  ia 
the  church,  and  that  place  he  ftill  keepeth,  unlefs  he  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  king. 

Of  other  ceremonies  and  duties  of  the  office  of  a  judge, 
^Vhich  are  known  to  all  men  by  their  own  expei  ience,  I 
will  not  fpeak.  Thus  much  1  thought  fit  to  deliver,  which 
1  have  out  of  the  obfervation  of  fo  grave  a  judge  and  fo 
expert  as  Fortefcue  was  in  the  time  he  lived. 

Of  the  privilege  of  the  place  we  live  in,  1  know  of  no 
patents  or  grants,  but  I  fuppofe  that  the  exemption  of  the 
Vol.  I.  I*  ordinary 
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Ordinary  junfdiflion  of  the  Temple,  began  in  the  regular 
knights  that  lived  there,  and  fo  continued  in  the  place,  as  it 
were  in  fucceffion,  to  the  Undents  that  followed.  It  is  not 
unknown  unto  us  of  many  jars  that  have  been  between  the 
mayor  of  London  and  the  Gentlemen  there,  about  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  his  fword  upright,  there,  at  the  ferjeants  feaft ;  in 
which  controverfies  there  have  been  many  diforders  com¬ 
mitted,  which  becaufe  they  are  related  in  our  chronicles  I 
will  not  (peak  of  them. 


N*  XXVIII. 


Of  tlie  Knights  made  by  the  Abbots, 

By  Sir  Francis  Leigh. 

i  MdE  queflion  is,  What  knights  the  abbots  made  in 


A  xthe  time  of  H.  i.  or  before  ?  For  anfwer  of  which- 1 
think  that  abbots  made  two  forts  of  knights,  the  one  fupe- 
rior,  the  other  inferior,  and  that  thofe  termed  milites ,  can¬ 
not  be  taken  for  common  foldiers,  but  for  a  degree  :  for 
the  making  of  knights  by  abbots  in  Ingulphus,  before  the 
time  of  H.  i.  mull  needs  be  intended  of  fome  fuperior  or¬ 
der  of  knights,  becaufe  they  contain  very  many  ceremonies ; 
for  in  all  matters  of  honour,  the  greater  ceremony  the 
greater  honour.  And  that  this  making  of  knights  by  ab¬ 
bots  fhould  be  emended  of  knights  of  greater  dignity  and 
of  lefs,  appears  by  fome  proofs  out  of  the  book  of  Ely,  and 
the  book  de  gefiis  Herewardi ;  for  Hereward,-  a  nobleman 
that  long  encountered  William  the  Conqueror,  was  knighted 
by  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  William  Rufus,  was 
knighted  by  LanfVank  A.  B.  of  Canterbury  ;  which  knight¬ 
hood,  had  it  not  been  honourable,  would  not  have  been 
accepted  of  fuch  perfons  :  and  the  words  of  the  charter  of 
2 6.  of  H.  i.  that  abbots  fhould  not  make  them  niji  in  fac ret 
vefle,  which  I  take  was  their  copes,  feemed  to  add  the 
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more  reputation  to  the  receiver.  Befides  I  think  that  ab¬ 
bots  made  other  knights  a  degree  inferior  to  the  former, 
which  were  always  remaining  in  the  houfe  of  the  abbots, 
and  fuch  as  did  attend  upon  other  noblemen,  as  appeareth 
by  many  records.  In  the  book  of  Reading  their  diet,  with 
the  manner  of  their  allowance  in  the  abbots  houfes,  is  fet 
down,  and  their  place  before  efquires ;  fo  that  thefe  milites 
there  made  and  harboured  could  not  be  common  foldiers, 
as  I  conjeflure  out  of  the  words  of  the  faid  charter,  where 
it  is  faid,  ncc  faciat  -parvulos  milites ,  fed  matures  d?  dif- 
cretos  ;  for  vain  it  were  facere  ftarvulos  milites,  who  could 
perform  no  force  of  arms.  Therefore  flnce  every  prohibi¬ 
tion  implieth  the  former  doing  of  a  thing,  it  feemeth  that 
before,  they  knighted  children  to  honour  them  wit, hall, 
and  not  for  fervice,  by  reafon  of  their  tendernefs  of  years. 
Neither  can  I  find  that  ever  there  was  here  any  folemnity 
ufed  in  making  common  foldiers.  Moreover  upon  the 
words  of  the  charter  of  H.  i.  I  imagine  that  the  fame  li¬ 
berty  to  make  knights  was  a  difpenfation  granted  by  H.  i. 
becaufe  Malmefbury  hath  in  the  life  of  Anfelm  A.  B.  of 
Canterbury,  that  about  the  third  of  H.  i.  it  was  by  fynod 
eftablifhed,  Nc  ablates  faciant  milites,  which  fynod  de¬ 
creed  the  fume,  for  that  the  Normans  held,  thofe  knights 
by  fpiritual  mean  not  perfeff  knights  ;  and  yet  Hereward 
holding  it  the  more  honourable  and  more  fortunate  effate 
to  be  fo  knighted,  would,  in  defpite  of  the  Normans  (for 
fo  are  the  words  of  the  author)  be  made  knight  by  the 
abbot  of  Ely. 
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Of  Knights  made  by  Abbots- 

By  Mr.  Tate. 

3.  Jac.  21.  June, 

rpHE  foundation  of  this  queflion  being  grounded  upon 
A  the  words  of  K.  H.  1.  charter  to  the  abbot  of  Read* 
ing,  which  are  obfcure,  before  I  entreat  thereof  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  explain  the  hardeft  words  therein,  which  are, 
Terras  cenfuales  non  ad  feodum  donet.  In  the  Red  book  de 
ohfervantiis  Scaccarii,  I  find  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
diflinguifhed  into  fnnas  A  cenfus  ,  the  firfl  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  certain  revenues,  the  other  carnal  and  uncertain 
profits,  of  wood  files  and  fuch  like  ;  not  that  the  word 
cenfus  importeth  fo  in  his  proper  fignification,  but  in  that 
it  is  oppofed  to  firm#.  The  true  fenfe  wherein  I  take  it  to 
be  here  iifed  appeareth  in  Cafliodor.  epift.  52.  lib.  1.  3. 
variar.  whofe  words  are  Augufti  temporibus  orbis  Romanus 
cgris  divifus  cenfuque  defer ipt us  eft,  ut  poffeffio  fua  nulli 
haberetur  incerta  quam  pro  tributorum  fufeeperat  quanti¬ 
tate  folvenda .  Thefe  terra?  cenfuales  in  our  law  phrafe  are 
lands  gildable ,  hide  and  gain,  that  is,  not  wafte  grounds 
but  manured  lands  by  no  liberty  or  franchife  exempt,  but 
iubjeft  to  tax,  and  all  payments  laid  generally  upon  a  town 
or  country  for  the  publick  good.  The  next  words  ad  feo¬ 
dum  dare,  are  well  interpreted  by  the  Feudids,  who  fay 
agreeably  with  our  common  law,  Feudum  eft  rei  immobilis 
fid  a  pro  homagio  benevola  concejjio.  So  K  H.  1 .  doth 
here  prohibit  the  abbot  to  alien  lands  given  him,  and  to 
create  a  tenure  of  himfeif  in  foccage,  for  homage  alone 
maketh  not  a  tenure  by  knight’s  fervice,  and  fuch  aliena¬ 
tions  the  law  of  our  land  and  others  did  always  forbid,  as 
appeareth  by  our  writ  of  contra  formam  collationis ,  and  by 
Jumma  Rofella  in  the  title  of  Feudum .  Res  immobile s  Ec - 
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chfixy  faith  that  book,  de  novo  non  poffunt  dari  in  feiidnm, 
fiam  &  Prcdaii  hoc  jnrajit  *,  fed  res  qua  prius  erant  feudales 
poffunt  iterum  feudarf  ft  Vajjailus  propter  aifuam  caufam 
per  dal. 

Nec  faciat  milites .  The  coherence  of  thefe  words  with, 
the  former  make  me  fray  the  fentence  here.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  words  the  king  forbad  the  abbot  to  create  a  tenure  of 
himfelf  by  homage,  which  fervice  is  full  of  humility  and 
reverence,  but  addeth  no  flrength  to  the  abbot  by  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  homager  to  defend  his  lord’s  perfon  or  pof- 
feffions.  Now  this  claufe  forbiddeth  alienation  with  refer- 
vation  of  a  tenure  by  knight’s  fervice,  led  the  abbot  fhould 
have  military  men  at  his  commandment :  for  miles  here  is 
oppofed  to  riifticus  or  focmanmts,  a  tenant  in  foccage  ;  and 
in  other  writers  I  find  the  like  oppofition  or  antithefis  of 
fniles  and  paganus.  Juvenal.  1.  5.  Sat.  16.  v.  32. 

- . . -  ci  tilts  falfnm  producere  tejlem 

Contra  paganum poffis ,  quam  vera  loquentem 
Contra  fortunam  armati , - - 

And  fo  the  civil  law  ufeth  the  fame  words  1.  19.  §.  1.  D, 
de  cadr.  pectil.  I  will  not  labour  to  make  further  proof 
now  either  that  tenants  by  knights  fervice  are  called  Milites 3 
becaufe  it  hath  been  already  handled  in  the  quedion  of 
knights  fees,  or  that  the  kings  of  this  realm  did  anciently 
raife  all  their  force  according  to  the  knights  fees  held  of 
them  mediately  or  immediately,  ..the  fame  being  fo  well 
known  in  this  aflembly,  but  pafs  over  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  words  that  follow  in  the  charter,  nifi  in  Jacra  vcfie 
Chrijli ,  in  qua  parvitlos,  &c.  The  word  Milites  carrying 
with  it  a  manifold  fenfe,  the  king  taketh  occafion  upon 
the  former  words  of  redraint,  by  this  exception  to  enlarge 
the  abbot’s  power  fo  far,  as  it  was  necedary  for  him  to  have 
liberty  without  prejudice  to  the  realm  ;  as  if  the  king 
fhould  have  faid,  Though  I  redrain  you  from  making 
knights,  yet  my  meaning  is  not  to  redrain  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  all  kind  of  knights.  The  making  of  fecular  knights, 
p  defend  the  realm  by  fervice  done  by  themfeives  in  perfon 

or 
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or  others  in  their  behalf,  I  will  referve  to  myfelf  and  {ecu* 
3ar  men  ;  bat  the  making  of  knights  to  do  fervice  to  ChriR, 
whether  they  be  clerks  or  laymen,  I  leave  free  to  you,  fo 
you  make  none  but  fuch  as  purpofe  to  take  upon  them  the 
habit  of  your  profeffion,  adviling  you  only  to  be  very  {par¬ 
ing  in  receiving  infants  into  the  profeffion  of  your  order, 
that  are  unable  to  judge  themfelves  how  they  fhall  have 
power  to  perform  their  vows. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  proper  fenfe'  of  K.  H.  i.  charter, 
for  manifeflation  whereof,  and  to  make  my  entrance  into 
the  queftion,  I  will  fpeak  fomewhat  of  divers  forts  of 
knights  or  milites .  All  knighthood  is  either  fecular  or 
fpiritual 

Secular  knighthood  is  either  with  dignity  or  without 
dignity.  This  knighthood  without  dignity  is  either  pre¬ 
dial  or  perfonal. 

Predial  knighthood  is  a  fervice  annexed  to  certain  lands, 
binding  the  owner  thereof  in  perfon,  or  by  fome  other  for 
him,  to  defend  the  realm  or  fome  certain  place  therein,  in 

time  of  hoflility.  Of  thefe  knights  mention  is  made  in  the 

(  .  *' 

general  charter  of  K.  H.  i.  in  the  Red  book,  Militibusy 
qui  per  loricas  terras  fuas  deferviunt,  terras  dominicarum 
carucarum  fitarum  quiet  as  ab  omnibus  gildis  6'  ab  omni 
op  er  e  proprio  dono  meo  concedo. 

Perfonal  knighthood  without  dignity,  is  a  duty  impofed 
upon  a  man’s  perfon,  binding  him  to  performance  of  things 
incident  to  his  condition,  with  arms  or  without  arms,  and 
is  therefore  exprefled  by  the  names  of  militia  armata  <& 
togata.  In  which  refpedl  militare  is  all  one  with  miniftra're. 
In  this  fenfe  the  officers  in  the  exchequer  of  receipt  are  called 
Milites  in  the  Red  book,  as  miles  argentarius  dr  miles  came - 
rariorum.  And  fo  common  lawyers  may  be  called  Milites 
JuJiitice :  of  whom  Sari  lb.  1.  6.  c.  i.  faith,  neque  rcipitb. 
militant  foil  Mi,  qui  galeis  thoracifqne  muniti ,  in  hofles 
exercent  gladios  aut  tela  qucelibet,  fed  61  patroni  caufarum , 
qui  lapfu  erigunt ,  fatigata  reparant ■,  nee  minus  provident 
humano  generi,  quam  fi  labor antium  vitam,  fpcm,  pojlerof 
que  armorum  preefidio  ab  hoftibus  tuer'entur. 

Armed 
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Armed  knighthood  fecular  and  without  dignity,  is  that 
fervice  which  is  performed  in  the  camp  by  fuch  as  are  in- 
rolled  in  the  captain’s  or  mufter- mailer’s  lifl,  on  horfeback 
or  on  foot.  And  from  hence  fpra'rig  the  difference  of 
Equites  and  Millies  can  gat  i ;  for  as  Caffinaeus  faith  Pcdcfltcs 
indites  dienntur ,  qui  habent  caligas  de  ccrio. 

Knighthood  that  carrieth  with  it  dignity,  is  that  knight¬ 
hood  which  a  king,  or  fome  other  authorized  by  him,  giv~ 
eth  with  fome  ceremony,  as  putting  a  chain  of  gold  or 
collar  of  SS.  about  one’s  neck,  or  a  gold  ring  upon  his 
finger,  girding  one  with  a  fword,  or  ftrikeing  him  there¬ 
with  of  purpofe  to  do  him  honour.  Caflinceus  Catak 
glorias  mundi,  parte  9.  faith,  in  Jignum  dignitatis  a  Prin¬ 
cipe  cingi  debet ,  o'  ghdius  quo  cingitur  debet  effe  deaura - 

tits - dr  [ft a  militia  collata  a  Principe  confert  dignitatem . 

But  of  other  knighthoods  he  faith,  militia  nednm  eft  digni - 
tas  fed  nec  nobilitas .  Sarifbur ienfis  k  6.  c.  13.  Rcclc  cingids 
decoratur  ad  militiam  quifquis  acccdit ,  quia  enirn  expedition 
effe  ad  munia  reipublica  officii  fui  neceffitas  exigit,  ac cingi 
nainquc  folet  cui  gerenda  imminent.  Cingulum  ergo  indicium 
eft  labor  is,  labor  honoris  meritum,  v.t  liqneat  omnibus ,  quod 
qui  labor  cm  indicium  militia  fubire  detrePtat,  honor cm  gladii 
in  militari  cingulo fruftra  portat. 

Spiritual  knighthood  is  either  virtualis  or  votivalis. 
But  before  I  handle  the  parts  of  this  diviflon,  I  will  briefly 
prove,  that  as  there  is  a  fecular,  fo  there  is  a  fpiritual 
knighthood.  Sarif.  Jib.  6.  cap,  5.  faith.,  Lege  tibros  tarn 
E c clef  aflicos,  quam  mundanos,  quibus  agiiur  de  re  militari , 
dr  manifcjle  invenics  duo  effe,  qua  militem  faciunt,  elePtionem 
fell.  <&  facr amentum,  II a c  enim  duo  communia  funt  hits, 
qui  fpiritualem  6*  corporalem  militiam  exercent.  Peccbam’s 
eonftitutions  at  Lambeth  prove  the  fame  :  Sari  nonnulli,  ones 
apparet  feculum  intendere  perpetno  relinquere ,  &  in  claiijlri 
excubiis  1 telle  toto  fuo  tempore  Domino  militare ,  qui,  prava- 
lente  in  Us  earnali  defiderioy  feculum  repet unt .  And  St.  Bernard, 
faith,  milites  Chrifti  fccure  pradiantur  p  radio  Domini  fid,  nc - 
quaquam  metuentes  de  hojtium  cade  he  c  cation,  aui  de  fit  a, 
nece  periculum. 

The 
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The  firft:  branch  of  fpiritual  knights  which  I  faid  to  be 
virtual,  extendeth  itfelf  to  private  perfons  or  to  publick. 
Of  the  firft  fort  are  all  good  Chriflians,  who  muff  watch 
over  their  own  weaknefs,  that  their  fouls  enemy  furprize' 
them  not,  calling  to  mind  that  which  Job  faith,  militia  eft 
vita  bominis  fuper  ter  ram  ;  but  more  efpecially  it  concerned* 
bifhops  and  paftors  of  the  church,  who  are  public  perfons 
fet  over  congregations,  to  fight  againft  all  the  enemies  of 
faith,  and  the  inventors  of  herefies  and  errors ;  and  of 
this  kind  of  knighthood  is  fpoken  in  Linwood’s  Conftitu- 
tions  in  the  title  de  Jpojlatis ,  where  alfo  I  find  the  other 
branch  of  my  divifion  de  militia  votivali :  of  which  eccle- 
fiaftical  votary  knights  fome  are  ordinary ,  feme  extraordi¬ 
nary.  All  that  are  profefied  in  any  abbey,  priory,  or 
frier-houfe,  may  be  called  ordinary  Votary  Church  Knights. 
But  the  extraordinary ,  are  fuch  of  them  only  as  have 
vowed  by  fword  or  lance,  and  all  knights  means-  to  defend 
Chriflians. 

Now  from  this  our  queftion,  what  order  of  knights- 
were  made  by  abbots  in  the  days  of  king  Henry  the  firft,  or 
at  any  time  before,  fince  the  conqueft,  I  exclude  all  fecuiar 
knights  of  what  kind  foever  they  be  :  and  of  fpiritual 
knights  I  purpofe  to  maintain  that  they  had  power  to  make 
all  ordinary  votary  knights  of  Chrift,  and  extraordinary 
alfo,  but  this  not  without  fpecial  licence  from  their  fupreme 
ordinary.  The  firft,  as  a  matter  clear  by  dayly  experience,- 
I  pafs  over.  The  other  I  will  prove  by  examples  of  other 
countries ;  for  this  queftion  is  reft  rained  to  time,  but  not 
to  the  limits  of  this  kingdom.  To  the  time,  therefore,  I 
will  precifely  hold  myfelf.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  firft 
of  Auguft  an.  Dom.  noo.  K.  H.  firft  began  his  reign, 
and  that  the  x  of  July  the  year  before,  viz.  1099.  the 
Chriflians  recovered  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens,  which 
Matthew  Paris  in  his  hiftory  fetteth  down  at  large  :  after 
which  three  religious  houfes  were  there  built ;  in  all  of 
which  there  were  knights  having  a  dignity  rather  ecclefi- 
aftical  than  temporal,  as  Caftinaeus  faith.  The  firft:  of  this 
fort  took  up  their  habitation  in  part  of  the  Temple  there, 

not 
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hot  far  from  Ch rift’s  fepulchre,  and  therefore  were  called 
Tempters,  and  in  armour  led  pilgrims  fafely  through  the 
Holy  Land,  whofe  order  began  in  the  18.  year  of  K.  H.  i» 
by  licence  of  Gelafius  the  2d.  In  the  20.  year  of  K.  H.  the 
iirif,  certain  Chriftians  of  the  Latins  built  a  monafterv  in. 

j 

the  valley  of  J'ehofaphat,  which  they  dedicated  to  the  Vim 
gin  Mary,  and  firft  entertained  there  only  Latin  pilgrims, 
but  after  they  were  called  Knights  of  St.  John’s  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  till  about  the  2d.  year  of  K.  Ed.  2.  their  principal  feat 
being  at  Rhodes,  they  were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
The  third  fort  of  knights  of  Jerufakm  were  Dutch  knights, 
Milites  Theutonici ,  which  began  by  the  kind  entertainment 
of  Dutchmen  by  a  Dutch  knight;  and.  after  by  the  Pope’s 
licence  it  grew  to  be  a  monaflery  of  knights  of  like  nature 
with  the  other  two.  All  thefe  three  lived  under  fome  cer¬ 
tain  order,  as  they  of  St.  John’s  of  Jerufalem  under  the 
order  of  St.  Augufline,  and  at  firfr  under  an  abbot,  though 
afterwards  their  governors  had  greater  names.  This  gave  ex¬ 
ample  to  raifea  like  order  of  knights  atLifbon  in  the  abbey 
of  Alcohafia  called  Milites  Calatraverfes ,  not  many  years 
after.  But  in  K.  E.  1  ft’s  time,  I  do  not  read  of  any  fuch 
knights  made  by  abbots  in  any  place  of  England,  therefore 
I  will  here  conclude  my  fpeech  of  foreign  knights  of  order 
and  dignity  made  by  abbots. 

It  may  peradvanture  be  obje&cd,  that  before  the  time  of 
K.  H.  1.  abbots  made  fecular  knights  that  had  dignity  till 
it  was  refrained  by  the  council  of  London,  to  which  I  fay, 
that  before  and  fnortly  after  the  conqueft,  fecular  knights 
performed  fome  ceremonies  in  collegiate  or  parochial 
churches,  but  that  they  received  any  degree  or  dignity 
thereby  I  do  not  read.  Sarifb.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  faith,  Jam 
inolevit  confuetudo  folennis ,  lit  e&  ipfa  die ,  qua  quifque  mild 
iari  cingulo  decor  at  ur ,  ecclefiam  folenniter  adeat ,  gladioque 
fuper  altare  pofito  6"  oblato ,  quafi  celebri  profeffione  fadla , 
feipfam  obfequio  altaris  devoveat ,  eSr  gladii,  id  eft,  officii  fid, 
jugem  Deo  fpondeat  f amul atum ;  their  degree  and  dignity 
was  not  by  offering  their  fword,  but  by  receiving  arms  of 
the  king.  And  therefore  when  a  knight  was  made  it  is  com- 
Vol.I.  M  moidy 
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monly  faid  by  chroniclers,  that  he  was  gladio  cinElus ,  or  ar~ 
mis  militaribus  honor atus.  So  an.  1086.  in  hebdomade 

Pentecojles  Rex.  IV.  Conquejior  filium  fuum  Henricum  apud 
Wejlminjler  armis  militaribus  honor  amt.  Jin.  1087.  Robcr- 
fits,  jiliu.s  W.  Conquejloris ,  in  Normanniam  reverfus  Ulfum , 
Haraldi ,  quondam  Regis  Anglorum ,  filium ,  Duncanumque , 
filium  Malcolmi  Regis  Scotorum ,  d  cujlodia  laxatos  dr  armis 
militaribus  honor atos  abire  permifit.  Hovedun.  If  time  had 
not  ftraightened  me  I  might  have  brought  in  fome  colour  for 
Thomas  of  Becker,  of  whom  the  Quadrilog.  faith  lib.  1. 
cap.  8.  Thomas  Bechet  Cancellario ,  fere  t  of  ins  Anglia  fed  df 
vicinorum  regnorum  Magnates  Liberos  fuos  fervituros  mit- 
tebant ,  quos  ipfe  curiali  nutritura  &  honefia  do  cl  r  in  a  infiti- 
tuit ,  dr  cingulo  donatos  militia  ad  pat  res  dr  propinquos  cum 
honore  maxima  remittebat .  Though  the  bifhop  fent  them 
away  knights,  yet  I  think  the  king  made  them  knights.  So 
that  I  fee  no  caufe  but  I  may  conclude,  that  neither  abbots, 
nor  other  .fpiritual  perfons,  had  ever  fmce  the  conqueft 
power  to  make  fecular  knights  or  regular  of  any  degree  or 
dignity,  but  fuch  only  as  diould  ferve  within  their  Cioider* 
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By  Mr.  Camden. 

29.  June  1604. 

jN  HAT  which  the  poet  faid  of  Italy,  fapius  dr  nomen 
pofuit  Saturnia  tellus ,  we  may  fay  of  this  ifland, 
which  hath  as  often  altered  the  name.  The  knowledge  of 
the  firft  name,  as  of  thedrd  inhabitants,  is  cad  fo  far  back¬ 
ward  into  darknefs,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  us  fo  late 
born  to  difcover  them.  The  fird  inhabitants,  as  being 
merely  barbarous,  never  troubled  themfelves  with  care  to 
tranfmit  their  originals  to  poderity,  neither  if  they  would, 

could 
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could  they,  being  without  letters,  which  only  can  preferve 
and  transfer  knowledge  ;  neither  if  they  had  letters  was  it 
lawful  for  them  to  commit  any  thing  to  letters.  For,  as 
Casfar  faith,  the  Druids,  which  were  the  only  wife  men 
among  them,  held  it  unlawful  mandare  aliquid  Uteris  ;  and 
had  they  committed  it  unto  letters,  doubtlefs  it  had  perifhed 
in  the  revolutions  of .  fo  many  ages  pa fled,  and  fo  fundry 
converflons,  and  everfions  of  the  hate.  Whereupon  Cae- 
far,  who  lived  1600.  years  fmce,  by  diligent  enquiry  could 
learn  nothing  of  the  ancient  and  inland  inhabitants,  but 

O  J 

that  they  were  natives  of  the  ifle.  Tacitus  alfo,  which 
fearched  into  this  matter,  faith  plainly,  Bhd  mortales  Brr 
tanniam  initio  coluerunt ,  indigence  an  advenes ,  nt  inter  bar- 
baros  pariim  compertum  eft.  Gildas  alfo  and  Nennius  pro- 
fefs  plainly,  that  they  had  no  underflanding  of  the  ancient 
hate  of  this  ifle,  but  ex  tranjmarina  relatione ,  or  foreigti 
writers.  Then  can  we  hope  for  no  light  herein,  but  from 
foreign  writers  alfo,  and  that  not  before  the  year  of  the 
world  38 30.  fome  370.  years  before  Chrih  :  for  at  that 
time,  ns  Polybius  a  moh  grave  writer,  who  then  attended 
upon  Scipio,  writeth,  that  the  Regions  northward  from 
Narbone,  as  this  is,  were  utterly  unknown,  and  whatfoever 
was  written  or  reported  of  them  was  but  as  a  dream. 

The  ancienteh  memory  of  this  ifle  is  in  Orphei  Argonau- 
ticis,  but  long  after  the  time  of  Orpheus  under  the  name  of 
Macros  TTBVHriEO-ra,  that  is  The  Ifle  of » Pine  Trees ,  and  after¬ 
ward  yiperov  Xeukoxov,  The  White  Land .  I11  which  fenfe  the 

■author  of  the  book  De  Mundo  ad  Alexandrian ,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  Ariflotle’s,  calleth  it  Albion ,  and  our  Welch¬ 
men  call  it  Inis  Wen ,  the  White  Ifland,  albeit  fome  think 
the  name  Albion  to  be  deduced  from  Albion  a  giant,  and 
others,  from  the  high  fituation. 

When  it  was  firft  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  the 
firft  difeoverers  of  thefe  weflern  parts,  they  called  it  Bri- 
tannia ,  in  my  conjecture  as  the  country  of  the  Brits ,  that 
is  of  the  painted  people,  which  was  the  peculiar  note 
.  whereby  they  were  diRinguifhed  from  other  nations,  as 
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the  Gauls  from  whom  they  were  defcended  were  fo  named 
of  their  dragged  hair,  and  their  country  accordingly  called 
Gallia  comata.  While  it  was  under  the  Romans  an  old 
Panegyrift  called  it  Alter  Orbis ,  and  Ariftides  Nwros 
for  the  great nefs  thereof,  as  Catullus,  Infula  *  coeruli ,  for 
that  it  was  fituated  in  the  (ea,  and  ultima  Occident  is  Infula , 
as  the  fan  heft  id  and  toward  the  Weft,  and  at  that  time,  of 
it  all  the  adjacent  iflands  were  called  by  the  Latins  Britan - 
nice ,  Bntanhia p,  and  by  the  Greeks  Britannides . 

When  the  Englifti  came  hither  and  poffefted  themfelves 
of  the  land,  the  name  of  Britain  was  worn  out  by  little 
and  little,  and  preferved  only  by  the  learned  in  books,  and 
they  called  themfelves  (as  nations  firft  took  up  names  and 
count  their  denominations  from  the  nations)  Gngla  ^eoS, 
Anjlcynn,  englecynn,  6'nsli;  c-mon,  and  the  Latin  Writers 
Gens  Anglqrum ,  for  you  final!  never  find  in  Bede,  or  any  of 
other  nations  this  word  Anglia ,  but  he  intituled  his  book, 
Hiftoria  Gent  is  Anglorinn,  which  name  was  common  to 
them  all,  notwithstanding  they  were  fubdivided  into  Mer¬ 
cians,  Weft-fex,  Eft-engle,  &c.  until  the  time  of  Egbert, 
who  is  reported,  being  lord  and  monarch  of  all,  to  have 
impofed  the  name  of  Engla-lond  upon  all  by  proclamation  ; 
yet  ]  have  not  obferved  that  name,  but  Enele-ric  and 
tnjla-cynne  -pic,  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  the  Englifli;  for 
many  years  after  Egbert,  until  the  time  of  Knut,  in  which 
time  the  name  of  Anglia  and  England  began  to  be  in  fre¬ 
quent  me,  taken  from  the  people,  which  came  out  of  a 
part  of  Juitland,  where  they  left  the  name  of  Angloen, 
and  not  cf  Queen  Angela,  nor  the  gigantic  Angul,  brother 
to  Danus,  nor  of  Angulus  orbis ,  which  was  but  a  poetical 
aftufton  ;  as  neither  the  people  Angli  were  fo  called  of  their 
angelic  faces,  nor  that  they  were  good  anglers,  as  Goro- 
pius  ridi.cuioufty  deriveth  them. 

This  only  I  can  add  moreover,  when  the  name  Britannia 
was  clifcontjnued  in  common  ufe,  and  among  writers,  that 
Boniface  or  Winefrid,  our  own  countrymen,  called  it 
§  a,  x  01  lia  travfmarina .  haying  no  other  name  to  notify  this 
%  his 
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his  native  country  in  his  epiflle  to  pope  Zacharias,  about 
the  year  742.  which  name  he  forged,  for  that  the  Englilh 
Saxons  had  now  planted  themfelves  fome  two  hundred 
years  before. 


N°  XXXI. 

Of  the  Diverfity  of  the  Names  of  this  Iflanch 

By  Joseph  Holland. 


TT^  ORASMUCH  as  it  refleth  uncertain,  when  and  by 
JL  whom  this  ifland  was  firft  inhabited,  and  that  our 
authors  do  vary  therein,  I  will  begin  with  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  received  opinion,  which  is,  that  Samothes  the  fixth 
fon  of  Japheth,  one  of  the  fons  of  Noah,  was  the  original 
beginner.  He  came  into  this  land  about  52.  years  after 
the  flood,  and  he  called  it  Samothea,  in  which  name  it 
continued  until  Albion  the  fon  of  Neptune,  who  defcended 
of  Cham,  entered  the  fame,  and  changed  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
mothea  into  Albion .  Some  authors  do  affirm  that  it  was 
called  Albion  ab  albis  rupibus ,  of  the  white  chalky  cliffs  in 
the  eafl:  and  fouth  parts  of  this  land  ;  lome  others  will 
have  it  come  of  the  Greek  word  olbion,  which  fignifieth 
felix ,  a  happy  country  to  dwell  in  ;  fome  of  Albina,  Diocle- 
fian’s  daughter,  which  is  held  to  be  fabulous.  It  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  name  of  Albion  608.  years,  until  Brute’s  arri¬ 
val  here,  who  conquered  this  land,  and  changed  the  name 
thereof  from  Albion  into  Bretayn  or  Brutayn,  which  name 
hath  been  diverfly  expounded,  according  unto  fundry 
mens  opinions  and  expofitions,  as  Britania ,  Brutania , 
Bridania ,  Pritania ,  Prid  cain ,  and  divers  others  ;  but 
were  it  not  that  the  name  of  Brute  is  rejedled  by  divers 
men  of  good  judgment,  I  could  be  perfuaded,  that  it  might 
moil  truly  be  called  Brutayn  of  Brute.  But  forafmuch  as 
the  hiflories  of  Italy  there  is  a  large  pedigree  fet  down, 
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wherein  they  derive  themfelves  from  die  Trojans  and  from 
./Eneas,  fetdng  down  his  genealogy  both  for  Italy  and 
France,  but  make  no  mention  of  Brute,  and  that  fome  of 
the  authors  do  fay,  that  totus  proceffus  ds  Bruto  illo  eft 
magis  -posticus,  quam  hiftoricusf  for  my  own  part,  I  will 
leave  it  to  be  decided  by  men  of  better  judgment  than  myfelf. 

This  name  was  after  changed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons 
and  called  England,  of  certain  men  that  inhabited  a  part 
of  Germany.  Thefe  people  drove  the  Britains  into  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  and  other  places  of  refuge,  and  Egbert  K. 
of  the  Wefl-faxons  became  foie  Monarch  of  the  whole 
land,  and  called  the  fame  England  in  remembrance  of  that 
part  of  Germany  whereof  he  was  ;  wherein  the  Angeli  or 
Nigels  inhabited.  Notwithftanding  that  king  Egbert  did 
firft  begin  to  alter  the  name  of  Britain,  yet  it  was  not 
fully  changed  in  divers  defcents  after  him,  for  I  have  a 
Sa^on  charter  made  by  king  Edgar,  which  was  the  firft 
king  in  defcent  from  Egbert,  and  he  writeth  his  file  in  the 
beginning  of  his  charter.  Ego  Eadgar  totius  Albionis  Baft - 
tens ,  &c.  and  in  the  end  of  the  fame  charter,  Rex  totius 
Britannia’  praf it  am  donationem  cum  ftgillo  S  anil  a  crucis 
confirmavi ;  in  which  charter  there  is  mention  both  of  the 
name  of  Albion  and  of  Britain.  And  the  fame  king  upon 
his  coin,  which  I  have  here  to  fhew,  writeth  himfelf  Rex 
Anglia.  Likewife  king  JEdelred  his  Ion  wrote  his  file. 
Ego  JEdelred  Anglia  nationis  ceterarumque  gentium  triniatim 
inter  ambitnm  Britannia  infula  degentium  Regia  dignitatis 
folio  ad  tempus  Cbrifti  mundi  redemptoris  gratia  fubthroniza * 
pus  Bafileus  An.  Dominica  incar  nationis  ...... 


N°  XXIII. 
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By  Mr.  Agard. 


29.  Jim.  1604,, 


^OLLIDOR  Virgil,  Humphrey  Lhuyd  and  Mr.  Camden, 


A  in  their  learned  difcourfes  having  treated  largely  of 
the  firft  original  of  the  name  of  this  ifland,  being  called  by 
fome  Britannia  (whereof  I  find  not  any  other  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  that  before  Caefar)  and  the  ancient  Brit  ones  the 
Welfh  faying  the  fame  to  be  given  and  derived  from  the 
name  of  Brute,  the  firfl:  inhabiter  of  this  ifland,  grounding 
the  fame  of  the  etymology  of  their  own  fpeech,  Britton  or 
Britton,  and  as  the  French  call  one  of  their  people  of  Bri¬ 
tain  Minor,  nn  Britton  Britonnant  in  feoff,  faying  he 
gabbeth  out  an  uncouth  language,  I  (hall  not  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  out  of  thefe  worthy  authors,  who  have  gathered  fo 
many  proofs  both  out  of  foreign  and  home  .writers,  any 
thing,  in  that  they  are  fo  plain  to  be  feen.  The  like  may 
be  (aid  of  the  fecond  name  of  this  ifland  called  Albion,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  white  rocks,  which  name  alfo  cannot  be 
very  ancient,  taking  fome  fmatch  from  the  Latin ;  but  yet 
I  will  not  pretermit  that  excellent  and  worthy  epitheton 
that  K.  Edgar  in  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Ely  by 
his  charter  doth  give  to  this  ifland  of  Albion,  in  thefe 
words  :  Ego  Edgarus  Bafilem  didla  Inf  nice  Albionis ,  fubditis 
nobis  fceptris  Scotorum ,  Cumbrorum ,  Britonum  <&  omnium 
circum  circa  Rcgiomtm,  quietc  pace  fruens ,  <bc.  By  which 
he  knitteth  together  the  whole  ifland  being  under  his  go¬ 
vernment,  terming  it  a  mod  worthy  ifland  of  all  other  to 
be  beloved.  So  as  he  accounteth  the  Britons  (being  Wales) 
the  Scots  and  the  Cumbers  (which  were  the  Fiefs)  to  be 
bat  as  territories  and  members  of  this  ifland  of  his  called 
Albion.  And  now  to  the  third  name  of  this  ifland  or 
realm  which  is  called  England,  by  the  Saxons  firfl:  given. 


who 
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who  conquered  the  fame  again#  the  Britons,  I  find  that 
before  the  coming  in  of  Hengiftus,  there  landed  in  the 
north  parts  of  the  realm  long  before,  one  Aelle  with  three 
of  his  fons,  as  is  mentioned  in  a  book  of  Ely.  Aelle  & 
ejus  tres  filii  cum  tribus  navibus  in  Britanniam  venerunt , 
ibique  Britones  multos  occiderunt  dr  vidiores  extit erunt , 
<6‘  ifife  Aelle  in  firovincia  illorum  regnare  cccfiit,  ad  cujus  no¬ 
men  beatus  Gregorius  cum  Angligenas  finer  os  in  foro  venales 
inveniret  fiofitos,  allude  ns,  ait  alleluya  illis  in  fiartibus  ofior - 
tet  cantare.  And  this  was  in  anno  Domini  435.  that  there 
he  entered.  And  of  this  Gregory  and  of  the  Englifti 
Saxons  a  regifter  of  Canterbury  maketh  mention  in  thefe 
words:  Primus  fuit  Aelle  Rex  Aujlraliim  Saxonum  de  cu¬ 
jus  regione  dr  dominio  fitter i  Roma  venales  quos  notavit  Gre¬ 
gorius,  Angli  ut  angeli  vultu  nitentes  fuerunt  j  dr  quia  Rex 
Aelle  dicebatur ,  addidit  Gregorius  Alleluya  in  regno  ejufdem 
fonari  debere .  And  the  fame  author  fetteth  it  down  the 
caufe,  why  after  the  Saxons  had  fubdued  the  realm,  it  was 
rather  called  England  than  Saxon-land  in  thefe  words  :  De 
Anglis  vero,  hoc  ejl ,  de  ilia  fiatria,  qua  angulus  dicitur  dr 
ab  eo  temficre  nfque  in  firafens  manere  defertus  inter  fircvin- 
cias  We  dl  arum  A  Saxonum  fierhibetur,  Orientales  Angli , 
Mediterranei ,  Merci ,  tot  a  Northumbrorum  firogenies,  id 
eft ,  illarum  gentium,  qua  ad  Bor  earn  Humbri  jluvii  habitant, 
ceterique  Anglorum  fiofiuli  funt  orti :  A  quia  major  <b  nobi- 
liorfuit  fiofiuli  multitudo  Anglorum  quam  Saxonum  vel  IVic- 
torum ,  ideo  fiotius  nominatur  infula  ab  Anglis  quam  a  Saxo - 
nibus  five  Width.  So  as  it  feemeth  to  me  by  thefe  authors, 
that  the  name  of  England  began  firft  rather  by  this  Aelle, 
than  by  Egbertus  the  firft  monarch,  who  followed  after 
him  many  years.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  Saxons  did 
abhor  after  their  conqueft  to  call  the  ifiand  Britain,  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  upon  Gildas  writing,  who,  without  flattery 
of  his  countrymen  Britains,  fheweth  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  burdened  with  tyrants,  and  produceth  Porphyrius 
for  a  witnefs,  who  calieth  it  Fertilis  firovincia  Ty r armor um ; 
or  the  defire  they  had  to  continue  their  name  of  that  part 
of  Saxony  from  whence  they  came,  which  name  of  itfelf  is 
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ttimologed  thus  in  an  old  manufcript.  Sciendum  eft  qnod 
Anglia  duobus  modis  exponitur ,  ah  an,  qnod  eft  circum ,  b 
cleos,  quod  eft  gloria;  quafi  circum  circa  gloriofa  :  vet  ah 
en,  quod  eft  in,  b  cleos  gloria;  quafi  intus  gloriofa:  fcili - 
cet  quia  dicitur ,  Anglia  dat  fiorem,  coslo  largitur  odorem. 
And  furely  that  fweet  name  of  England  hath  been  of  lin¬ 
gular  efcimation  among  and  above  all  other  nations  ;  info- 
much  as  let  an  Engli Hainan  be  in  company  among  people 
of  fundry  other  nations,  you  fhall  have  him  admired  of 
them  all,  yea,  and  both  of  man  and  woman  more  favoured 
and  refpedled,  than  any  other  in  the  company,  as  one  that 
carrieth  more  courteous,  friendly,  and  lovely  countenance 
before  all  other  people,  according  to  Gregorie’s  words. 
Yea,  and  it  is  not  read  that  William  the  conqueror  ever 
attempted  after  his  conqued  to  alter  that  good  name  ; 
thinking  himfelf  a  moil  happy  man  to  be  king  over  fo  wor¬ 
thy  a  kingdom,  which  he  placed  in  his  idle,  and  preferred 
before  his  dukedom  of  Normandy.  Yea,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  in  the  place  of  ranking  or  fetting  in  or¬ 
der  Chridian  kingdoms,  that  England  is  placed  before  king¬ 
doms  of  larger  territories,  as  it  appeareth  in  a  regiffer  book; 
of  Rochefter,  out  of  which  I  took  this  note,  written  above 
three  hundred  years  pad  : 

Imperator  Romanorum  b  Rex  Almannice ,  Imperator  Co  li¬ 
ft  ant  inop.  Rex  Jerofolymitanuc ,  Rex  Franco  rum,  Rex 
Anglo  rum,  Rex  Scotorum ,  csf  tunc  Reges  be.  Cafe  (lee,  Le* 
gionenfes,  Arogonienfes ,  Portugallienfes ,  Navarrice ,  Sicilia \ 
Norvagice ,  Dacia ,  Hangar  ice ,  Bohemia: ,  Armenia  b  Cypri . 

So  as  to  conclude  with  the  Red  book  of  the  Exchequer,, 
Infula  noftra  fuis  content  a  bonis ,  peregrines  non  indiget ,  banc 
igitur  merit o  divers  pr lores,  divitiif{ue  ftnwn,  dsliciifque 
Larem « 
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By  Mr.  Oldworth. 
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Names. 


SAMOTHEA,  Cumero ,  or  Cimbria,  Albion,  Britannia, 
and  Anglia  or  Angnlia  and  Scotia.  Another  name 
rather  endeavoured  than  fettled,  viz.  Valeniia. 

For  the  two  former,  viz.  Samothea  and  Cumero  or  Cirri- 
brla ,  I  find  a  difference,  whether  of  Japheth’s  fons  was 
the  original  podeffor  and  prince  here,  or  rather  from  which 
of  them  it  fhould  receive  peopling  and  denomination. 

Holingfhed  beginneth  thus  with  Samothes.  Namely,  that 
this  ifland  was  part  of  the  Celtic  kingdom,  whereof  Dis 
otherwife  Samothes  one  of  the  fons  of  Japheth  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  beginner,  and  from  him  called  Samothea,  viz .  for 
341.  years. 

Mr.  Camden  Clarencieux,  to  whom  all  our  nation  oweth 
exceeding  much  for  the  light  afforded  by  his  travels,  ra¬ 
ther  obferveth  that  Gomer,  in  his  nltimis  Europe  finibus 
criginem  dedit.  To  this  accordeth  the  author  of  the  book 
called  The  firft  book  of  the  hiftory  of  England,  who  in  the 
end  of  the  preface  thereof  nameth  himfelf  Philomathes, 
and  voucheth  warrant  from  ancient  writers,  that  the  Cim- 
brians  came  from  Gomer  the  elded  fon  of  Japheth. 

Albion.  Whether  from  the  fon  of  Neptune,  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  or  whether  from  Albi  or  Alpes ,  or  ab  Albiis  or  ab  Al- 
biis  Callis ,  or  rather  Albion  a  Gypjeo  folo,  and  ab  albis  ru- 
pibus.  Ortelius  calleth  the  whole  ifle  Albion.  Hollingfhed 
maketh  a  collection  of  the  continuance  of  this  name  6co. 
years,  till  the  year  1116.  before  Chrift,  that  Brutus  came, 
and  according  as  he  voucheth  Pliny,  it  is  not  the  whole 
ifland,  but  maxima  Britannipjram  lnful arum, 1  from 
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Albina,  an  imagined  daughter  of  Dioclefian,  is  not  ap- 


Brutus  many  hold  to  be  changer  of  the  name  ;  and  yet 
divers  good  authors  do  much  doubt  of  his  being  here,  but 
of  this  the  bell  collection  as  well  for  variety  of  reafons  of 
the  etymology,  as  for  probability  and  truth,  we  mu  ft  afcribe 
to  the  worthy  and  induftrious  perfons  I  have  before  men** 
tioned,  whether  from  Brutus  or  no,  and  which  Brutus, 
whether  Romanus  Conful  film  SUvii ,  or  flius  Hejfcionis  ; 
and  if  of  Brutus,  that  he  took  his  name  of  Brotus,  quia 
matri  partu  mortifer ,  qucifi  Brotos  Grace  and  for  the 
name  of  people  or  country,  thus  di verfly  as  followeth  from 
the  Grecians.  Prutaneia,  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  word 
taken  for  the  common  eftate,  by  which  the  Athenians  did 
term  redditus  fuos  publicos.  To  this  agreeth  the  author  of 
the  book  intituled  Rapt  a  Patio ,  lately  publilhed  touching 
viz.  That  the  people  were  Britons,  of  a  word 
fignifying  a  mart  or  fair  of  Buff  or  wares,  of  which  this 
whole  ifland,  as  well  Wales  and  Cornwall  as  England  and 
Scotland,  is  in  one  kind  or  other  replenifhed  ;  which  word 
marte  feemeth  to  have  no  lefs  bounds  than  civitas,  which 
figniheth  a  whole  commonwealth,  as  Ariflotle.  Alfo 
Prid-cain,  fcil.  of  the  Walfh  forma  Candida ,  fome  from  the 
Danes,  tanqua  libera  Dania ,  Bry  for  free,  Bridania? 
Frcedania ,  Pridania ,  Brithania ,  Bretta  in  Spanilh  from 
foil  or  earth,  Prutcnia  a  quadam  Germania  regions.  Bri - 
tona  the  nymph,  daughter  of  Mars,  feemeth  a  fiTion,  or  of 
Brutus  or  Pritus,  fon  of  Araxa.  Bri  thin  a  qiwdam  potuy 
quo  aft  funt  Graci,  is  but  a  flight  matter.  A  Brutiis  Italia 
whom  the  Grecians  called  Bretions,  to  which  agreeth  Tho. 
Thomafius,  that  Brutii  were  a  people  in  Italy  above  the 
Lucani,  fo  called  of  their  barbarous  and  brutilh  behaviour  ; 
divers  others,  as  a  Britone  Centaur  a  y  A  Britana  ex  ejus  flia 
Celtic e.  Britani  abfque  origine  I  leave  to  others. 

But  I  conclude  with  thefe  two  in  my  poor  opinion  to  be 
mod  probable  and  likelieff,  viz.  with  Mr.  Camden  of 
Brith  depilhim  ant  coloratum  &  Tania  Regio ,  or  from  the 
JBritains  in  Armorica  out  of  France,  as  well  fojr  near  fitua- 
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tiotl  as  alfo  for  uniformity  in  language,  religion,  and  policy 
between  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  which  is  obferved 
in  Mr.  Clapham’s  book,  and  fo  to  be  named,  rather  the 
land  of  the  people,  than  the  people  of  the  land. 

Theodofius  in  the  days  of  Valentinianus  and  Valentius 
emperors,  and  in  their  remembrance,  endeavoured  to  call 
it  Valentia,  as  Marcellinus  writeth,  but  it  took  no  effect. 
Ecbert  A.  Dom.  8oo,  made  an  edift  at  Winchefter  to 

call  it  Angles-land  or  Angel-land.  He  descended  of  the 

,  ** 

Angles,  one  of  the  fix  feveral  forts  of  people  that  came  in 
with  the  Saxons,  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Saxons,  becaufe  of  Hengift  the  Saxon,  who  arrived  firft 
of  them  ;  and  not  of  any  Queen  called  Angia}  nor  ab  An- 

*  .  y  ,  ;  i  ' 

gulo  a  corner. 
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The  Etymology*  Antiquity,  and  Privilege 

of  Caftles, 

By  Sir  R  o  b  e  r  t  Cotton. 

THIS  queftion  maketh  in  itfelf  aptly  three  parts. 
The  firft,  the  etymology  of  the  name  with  the  feve¬ 
ral  Synonyma :  the  iecond,  the  antiquity:  the  third,  the 
privileges.  For  the  firft,  Ifidorus  faith,  caftrum  antiqui 
dicebant  opidum  loco  aliijftmo  Jitinn ,  quaft  cajam  altam,  a 
quo  Caftel! inn, five  quod  c a jlrabaiur  ibi  iicentia  habit antium, 
ne  pajjim  vdgarentur  ;  and  as  a  difference  he  fetteth  this 
down,  that  vici,  cajleUa ,  A  pagi  funt  qua  nulla  dignitate 
civitatis  ornantur,  fed  vulgar i  hominum  convent u  incoluntur, 
Gf  propt :r  parvitatem  fuis  majoribus  civitatibus  attribuun- 
iur.  And  Sigonius  faith  that  the  Romans  opida  frequen - 
t  iores  &  ampliores  hominum  conventus  cjje  value  runt ;  Ca¬ 
fe  la  minor es  atque  anguftiores ,  fed  majorum  ambitu  feptos  ; 
Vicos  fine  muris .  Laurentius  Valla  defineth  C aft  rum  to  be 
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Locus  mtiris  miinitus  :  and  Julius  Ferettus,  that  Caftra 
cliff  a  flint  a  cajlitate ,  quia  ibi  omnes  cafe  vivere  debent ; 
and  circes  diffce  fiunt  ab  arcendo ,  quia  arcent  hofes  a  longe,  I 
find  this  word  Caftle  in  Latin  divers  ways  varied,  as  fome- 
times  it  is  called  Caflrum ,  Cafielhm ,  arx,  turns ,  foffa  6“ 
viaceria ,  'Mot  a,  fir  mi  t  as,  munitio  s  of  thefe  I  find  in  a 
charter  made  between  king  Stephen  and  H.  2.  five  of  thefe 
mentioned,  Caflrum  de  Wailing  ford,  Cafteiinm  deBelencom - 
Purris  London ,  mota  Gxerfiord,  flrmitas  Lin  collide, 
munitio  II amp  to  nice  >■  the  refi'  as  divers  of  thefe  are  ufual  in 
all  old  ffories. 

For  the  antiquity  of  Caftle,  the  fecond  member  of  our 
queftion,  it  doth  divide  itfelf  into  five  branches:  in  the 
fir ft,  the  firff  ereffors  of  Cadies  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  ufual 
places ;  in  the  third,  the  matter  wherewith  they  11  fed  in 
old  time  to  build  ;  the  fourth,  the  forms  they  obferved  ; 
the  fifth,  the  end  and  caufe  of  building. 

For  the  firff,  we  read  the  firff  builder  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  whofe  height  Beda  writ- 
eth  was  1 174.  paces  ;  and  Brifonius  by  his  obfervation  ga- 
thereth,  that  the  Perfians  were  the  fir  If  ufual  builders  of 
Caftles  in  the  world.  For  our  own  country,  we  find  that 
the  fort  by  Holland  called  Armamentarium  Britannicum , 
firff  budded  by  Caligula,  and  after,  as  by  an  ancient  infcrip- 
tion  appeareth,  reflored  by  Severus  and  Antoninus  his  fen* 
was  the  firff  budded  in  thefe  parts,  next  whereunto  were 
thefe  inland  Caftles  erefled  by  Didius  Gallus,  as  Tacitus 
writeth;  after  this  the  Bulwarks  ere  Fred  by  Severus  in  the 
Piefs  wall,  were  the  certain  oldeft  I  find  remembered  in 
ftory.  1  am  perfuaded  by  the  opinion  of  that  reverend 
Jearned  man  Antoninus  Auguftinus,  That,  that  fort-like 
building  ftamped  upon  the  coin  of  Conflantine  the  younger 
with  this  infeription,  P rovidentia  Cafarum  noteth 

1  either  the  eretfting  or  repairing  of  fome  Caftle  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  Occo  calleth  only  JEdificium  quoddam «  it  may 
I  Jikewife  not  feem  unlikely,  that  as  other  inftrudfions,  fo  this 
of  fortifying,  was  borrowed  by  us  here  in  England  from 
our  next  bordering  neighbours,  the  ancient  Gallt ,  who,  as 

appeareth 
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appeareth  by  Csfar,  bad  the  flail  of  it  in  bis  time  :  for  In 
his  feventh  book  he  writeth,  that  Vercingetoi  ix  was  the  firfb 
that  perfuaded  and  inflrufled  the  Galli  orderly  to  encamp 
and  fortify  themfelves. 

Touching  the  places  where  thefe  CaRles  were  builded,  I 
find  neither  the  valleys  nor  the  hills,  nor  privilege  fane- 
tuary  avoided  :  for  Innocentius  in  his  conflitution  de  immu - 
nitate  Ecclefus  faith,  that  tempore  neceftitatis  belli,  licitum 
eft  hofpitari  C 9s  incaftellari  hi  ecclejia  :  and  in  high  places, 
P  erf  arum  Reges  irftniere  in  altum  edit  as  arces ,  6'  in  afeen- 
fum  arduos  codes  emunire,  faith  Zenophon.  Romana  militia 
fuperiorem  locum  optabat ,  faith  Ramus  in  his  de  moribus  ve- 
tmrum  Gallo rum,  Sed  Gallorum  filit  confuetudo,  reliRlis  locis 
fuperioribus ,  ad  rip  as  ftuminis  caftra  dimitt  ere  id  munire, 
ftc  Helvetia,  ftc  Gennani  fab  monte  conftderunt ,  faith 
Caefar. 

Of  the  third,  being  the  matter  wherewith  the  elder  ages 
builded  their  forts,  1  obferve  them  to  be  fometimes  earth, 
fometimes  timber,  fometimes  Rone.  Of  earth,  this  kind 
was  ufed  much  amongft  the  Romans,  as  appeareth  in  this 
land  by  many  ruins  of  old  towns  and  caflles  of  thofe  times, 
where  there  can  be  no  appearance  of  any  Rone  work  to  be 
difeerned,  only  fortified  with  a  great  ditch  and  a  bank  in¬ 
ward  of  an  extraordinary  height :  and  Caefar  in  his  feventh 
book  de  bello  Gallico ,  maketh  a  plain  difference  between 
the  fortifying  of  Rone  and  earth,  where  he  writeth  thus, 
ad  Gergoviam  muro  ex  grandihus  faxis  fex  pedum  faUo , 
deinde  ad  Hlexiam  fojfa  id  maceria  fex  in  altitudinem  pedum 
perdudta.  In  one  place  Caefar  calleth  it  a  Wall,  in  the  other 
Ramus  underRandeth  it  a  heap  of  earth.  Of  forts  of  tim¬ 
ber,  Herodotus  in  his  ninth  book  faith,  that  the  Perfians 
Red  into  their  wooden  walls,  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
{killed  not  to  aflail,  as  not  having  the  experience  of  caRles 
or  walled  towns  amongR  them.  Vitruvius  in  his  fecond 
book  deferibing  the  caRle  of  Larignum  upon  the  Alps, 
faith  that  Caefar  coming  to  affault  it,  he  found  the  moR 
ref  Ranee  made  from  a  tower  builded  of  timber,  which 
availing  by  all  means  poffible  to  burn,  he  could  not  pre- 
3  vail, 
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vail,  as  being  a  fubftance  not  combuftible.  Scipio  burned 
the  caftles  of  the  king  of  Numidia  being  made  of  timber. 
And  Caefar  had  much  to  do  to  gain  the  caftle  or  town  of 
Cafibelane,  which  was  for  the  moft  part  ftrengthened  by 
timber  and  trees. 

For  the  feveral  forms  Vitruvius  in  his  firft  book  faith, 
that  Turres  rotunda  aut  polygonia  funt  fade  n  da,  quadrat  as 
enim  raachina  celerius  dijfpant,  quia  angulos  arietes  tun - 
dendo  frangunt ,  in  rotundationibus  ( ut  cuncos  J  ad  centrum 
adigendo  ladere  non  pojfunt.  Another  ufed  Severus,  who, 
as  Suidas  noteth,  building  the  walls  of  Bizantium  made 
fe veil  Towers  a  Thracia  porta  to  the  fea ;  in  the  firft  of 
which  towers,  as  he  faith,  ft  quis  inclamajfet  aut  lapidem 
conjecijfet ,  cum  ipfto  refonabat ,  tunc  eundem  ftonum  fecunda 
&  ceteris  omnibus  quaft  per  manus  tradebat :  of  this  form 
fome  have  dreamed  the  Pifts  wail  was  made  here  in  Eng¬ 
land, 

Touching  the  ufe  and  end  of  caftles,  I  have  noted  fome 
builded  as  monuments,  other  for  peaceable  ufe  and  orna¬ 
ment,  other  for  defence.  For  the  firft  Berofus  writeth, 
that  Nembrot  founded  that  great  tower  in  the  field  of  Se¬ 
ri  aar,  to  the  height  and  highnefs  of  mountains  in  fign  and 
monument,  quod  primus  in  or  be  t  err  arum  eft  populus  Baby - 
lonius :  and  Adrichomius  in  his  Theatrum  terra  fanbia, 
fpeaking  of  Tamberlane  rafing  of  the  city  of  Damafcus, 
faith,  capta  vero  urbis  poft  fte  trophaum  reliquit  tres  ex 
calvariis  caforum  turres  feummo  ingenio  erect  as  :  and  Cro¬ 
mer  in  his  fecond  book  of  his  hiftory  of  Poland  writeth, 
that  Lefcus,  the  firft  duke  there,  builded  a  cafile  where  he 
found  an  Eagle-neft,  and  called  it  Gnafno,  which  is  the 
fame  in  the  Poland  language  as  a  fign  of  happy  fortune, 
and  bore  an  Eagle  in  his  arms,  which  is  until  this  day  fo 
continued. 

For  peaceable  ufe  and  ornament  were  thefe  towers  by 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem  built,  upon  the  top  whereof  fome 
of  the  priefts  ufed  to  found  filver  trumpets  for  aflembly  of 
the  people,  which  were  called  Turres  Buccinatorum  *,  frc-m 
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whence  no  doubt,  were  derived  our  towers  or  fteeples  ufed 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  their  trumpet  being  changed  into  our 
bells.  Solomon  buiided  that  goodly  tower  of  Libanus  to 
overlook  Damafcus ;  fome  like  done  by  our  kings  and  no¬ 
bility  may  we  find.  For  ornament  was  buiided  that  tower 
of  David  in  Jerufalem,  of  which  in  the  fong  of  Solomon  is 
fit  id,  ficut  turns  David  collum  tuum  qua  a  a  if.  cat  a  eft  cum 
propugnaculis  :  mille  clypei  pendent  ex  eat  omnis  armatnra 
fortium .  And  Tiraquellus  in  his  37.  chapter  of  nobility 
quoteth  this  for  tew,  ft  pauper  nobilis  babet  magnum  c  aft  rum 
everfum  vel  deftrudium ,  quod  per  paupertatem  ei  reficere  non 
lice  at,  pot  eft  cogi  ad  condendum ,  ne  civitas  hujufmodi  minis 
deformetur . 

For  defence,  we  find  many  buiided  for  refinance  of  fo¬ 
reign  invading  enemies,  as  the  many  bullwarks  raifed  by 
Severus  in  the  Pidls  wall,  as  Orofius  write th  ;  and  divers 
in  the  Heptarchy  eretted  upon  the  frontiers  of  their  neigh¬ 
bouring  kings,  and  many  fiich  upon  the  coaft,  and  aptefl 
havens  for  landing,  have  been  buiided.  And  for  repreffing 
rebels,  and  fure  efiating  this  country  under  the  Roman 
fervitude,  it  was  by  Didius  Gallus  thought  meet  to  build 
many  cables,  which  he  did  far  within  land  ;  which  obfer- 
v-ation  till  fince  the  conqueft  was  thought  expedient,  until 
the  kings  of  England,  as  Id.  2.  and  his  followers,  found 
that  thefe  retiring  places  of  fafety  were  the  caufes  of  thofe 
many  revolts  of  his  Barons,  whereupon  many  hundreds 
of  them  were  rafed  by  commiflions,  and  fome  by  writ  to 
the  {heriff ;  and  a  lawr  enafted,  that  none  afterward  might 
without  efpecial  licence  enbattle  his  houfe  :  of  this  opinion, 
as  Ferettus  writeth,  was  Timolion  of  Corinth,  qui docuit  de¬ 
ft  rid  arces  omnes  ubi  fe  recondebant  tyranni ;  and  it  feemeth 
that  the  Poland  kings  were  as  fufpicious  of  danger  thereby, 
for  Uladifiaus  and  Kafimerus  their  kings  have  ordained  a 
law,  as  appears  in  their  Polifh  Statutes,  that  nullum  caftrum 
feu  fortalitium  regni  Polonies  *  aliquo  Duci  vel  Principi  com • 
mittatur .  But  let  this  r eft  as  it  is,  a  well  argued  paradox 
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among  our  martialids,  for  I  red  fatisfied  with  that  of  Ho¬ 
race  in  his  1 6th  ode,  lib.  3. 

Ehirum  per  medio s  ire  fateliiteo 
~Et  perumpere  amat  faxa,  potentius 
Ifitu  fidmineo. 
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Of  the  Antiquity,  Etymology,  and  Privilege 

of  Towns. 

By  Sir  R 0  b e r t  Cotto n. 

23.  Junii.  42. 


OR  the  firft  branch  of  this  quedion,  the  antiquity  of 
towns,  it  hath  been  partly  in  the  other  two  lad  of 
cities  and  cadles  difcourfed  of,  neither  need  there  arife  any 
doubt  but  that  we  have  had  here  in  England,  towns  as  an- 
ciently  as  in  mod  other  parts,  fince  in  our  elded  dories, 
even  at  that  fird  difcovery  by  C  re  far,  we  read  him  to  have 
found  a  town  of  Cafibelane,  a  king  of  this 

country.  And  the  like  love  of  fociety,  out  of  all  quedion, 
which  reformed  the  rude  and  elder  world  in  the  fird  inha¬ 
bited  countries  from  their  favage  lire  to  dwell  together, 
bred  in  us  at  our  fird  podeffion  of  this  land  the  like  effedt, 
fo  that  we  mud  account  our  towns  antiquity  from  our  fird 
tranfportation  hither,  which  was,  in  all  likely  fuppofition, 
when  our  next  neighbour  and  mother  country  Fiance  was 
fully  impeopled. 

For  the  etymology,  we  may  confider  the  ufual  Latin, 
Britilb,  Saxon,  and  Englifh  names  for  Town,  as  Oppiaum , 
Burgus ,  vicus,  villa,  pagas,  that  are  tiled  in  our  country 
dories  or  records. 

1.  Opidum ,  faith  Varro,  maximum  eft  adificium  ab  ope 
didhim,  quod  munitur  opis  gratia.  And  Pompon  ins  in  de 
Vol.  I.  O  verborum 
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verborum  hgnificatione  faith,  ab  ope  dicitur ,  quod  ejiis  ret 
caufa  mcenia  funt  conftituta .  Opidum  ab  oppofitione  mnro - 
rum,  vel  ab  opibus  recondendis ,  faith  Ifidorus  in  his  xv. 
book,  and  that  it  doth  differ  magnitudine  <b  mcenibus  a  vico 
&  pago,  yet  doth  it  contain  in  it  vicus  ;  for  Varro  in  his 
fourth  book  de  lingua  Latina,  faith,  in  opido  vici  d  via , 
quod  ex  ut r'aque  parte  vice  funt  adificia  s.  and  Rofinus  in  his 
firfl  book  and  12.  chap,  de  antiquitatibus  faith,  that  a 
city  and  town  is  divided,  in  regiones  tanqnam  in  majora 
membra ,  in  vicos  tanquam  minora:  fo  in  Rome  there  was 
vicus  Loreti  majoris  in  the  xiii.  region,  vicus  Tiberi  in  the 
Xiv.  region,  vicus  Lanarius  in  the  third.  So  London  hath 
in  it  divers  wards  or  regiones ,  and  thofe  wards  divers  ffrcets 
or  vici.  I  may  conjecture  that  thefe  places  with  more  in 
the  Roman  age  (oppidum  being  next  in  dignity  and  tifually 
taken  for  any  city,  Rome  excepted)  were  thefe  that  the 
Saxons  called  Career  and  Caftor,  and  we  here  in  England, 
now  for  as  many  as  remain  flourifhing,  term  our  boroughs 
of  parliament,  as  Vereiamium  firfl:,  Verlameefter  after, 
and  now  the  Borough  of  St.  Albans.  And  we  ufe  this 
word  Burgus,  Bury,  Borough ,  being  all  one,  as  a  common 
name  for  a  town  :  as  Richborough,  Peterboourgh,  Ed- 
mundbury.  Tilbury  ;  even  as  we  do  Tona,  Tuna ,  and  Town 
for  mofl  of  our  Englifh  villages,  and  adjundl  for  the  like 
vicus  ;  which,  as  I  conceive,  we  term  in  Englifh  wick, 
and  Bonwick  tifually  in  Dornefday  :  the  firfl  being  a  com¬ 
mon  addition  to  many  towns  in  England,  as  Lowwick, 
South  wick,  Stonwick  ;  and  holdeth  the  fame  derivation  in 
Holland  ;  for  that  place  which  is  written  in  their  own 
tongue  Nortwick ,  is  in  the  Latin  Nortovicus ,  and  hath  its 
etymology,  as  Ifidore  faith,  a  vicinis  habitationibus,  vel 
quod  vias  habet  fine  muris,  and  in  his  15.  book,  eo  quod  fit 
vice  bppidi  ;  and  Brifpnius  in  de  verborum  fignificatione 
faith,  that,  vici  pro  pagis  accipiuntur. 

4.  Villa  by  Columella  in  his  firfl  book  and  6.  chapter, 
is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  in  Urbanam ,  rujlicam ,  fruBht- 
ariam.  Urbanam  fuifj'e  apparet ,  quam  fibi  Dominus,  qui 
tirbem  incolebat,  <2  dip  cab  at.  Rujlicam ,  quam  Villico  procu¬ 
rator  /<, 
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ratori,  inflrumcntifque  rei  rufticce.  FruBuariam ,  qua  frit- 
gibus  condendis  parabatur.  Scaliger  noteth  vila  pro  villa 
to  be  often,  became  the  former  times  ufed  not  to  double 
their  confonants.  And  Hotoman,  for  the  etymology  of 
villa  in  his  Commentaria  verborutn  juris,  noteth  ;  Ritflici 
viam  veam  appellant  propter  vedluras ,  d?  vellam  non  villain 
quo  vehunt. 

5,  Pagi,  Brifonius  noteth,  were  villages  ufually  feated 
near  tofprings,  from  whencethe  name  was  taken  ;  and  Ifidore 
defineth  them  to  be  apt  a  cedificiis  loca  inter  agros  habit  anti¬ 
bus  ;  and  they  be  alfo  called  Conciliabula ,  a  convent u  6"  fo- 
cietate  xjnultorum  in  unum. 

For  the  privileges,  I  muff  leave  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
/Indents  in  law,  only  this  I  find  that  it  was  not  lawful  in 
former  time  to  build  any  town  or  city  without  the  licence 
of  the  king,  of  which  Caffiodore,  in  his  4.  book  variarum, 
noteth  a  grant  to  one  Albinus,  a  Senator,  for  that  purpofe, 
from  Theodoricus  the  Goth.  And  in  the  foundation  of 
Croyland  the  king  granteth  to  the  abbot,  as  Ingulfus  not¬ 
eth,  a  licence  to  build  a  town  there.  And  E.  1.  29.  of 
his  reign,  direfifeth  his  writ  to  John  de  Britton,  wardor  of 
London,  to  chufe  four  fufEcient  men  to  devife,  ordain, 
and  array  a  new  town  for  the  beffc  profit  of  the  king  and 
his  merchants. 


N°  XXXVI. 

Of  Dimenfion  of  Land. 

By  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

1 

THIS  word  meafure  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  quic- 
quid  ponder  e,  capacitate ,  Ion  git  ucline ,  latitudine ,  al- 
titudine ,  animoqne  finitur.  Two  only  of  thefe  fall  fit 
to  our  queftion,  length ,  and  breadth ,  which  is  rectum  & 
planum  ;  the  fir  ft  being  meafured  only  in  length,  and  not 
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in  breadth,  as  lines,  miles,  and  fuch  like ;  the  other  ht 
length  and  breadth,  as  fields,  fituation  of  houfes,  and 
thefe  like.  By  the  firfl  of  thefe  and  from  the  right  courfe 
of  the  fame,  as  Podelius  faith,  the  Etrufcan  foothfayer  firfl 
divided  the  world  into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  called 
dextra ,  qua  Septentriohi  fubj acebat ,  the  other  jinflra ,  qua 
ad  meridianum  terrarum  ejjet  occafum.  Our  elders  thus 
dividing  the  world  into  parts,  parted  thefe  into  provinces, 
the  provinces  into  regions,  thofe  regions  into  territorial 
(fo  called  a  territis  fugatifque  hide  hojiibus )  which  word 
Siculus  Flaccus  ufeth  only  for  thofe  places  the  Romans  had 
conquered,  and  new  bellowed  and  divided.  Thefe  terri¬ 
tories  they  fubdivided  into  fields,  and  called  them  Quceftorii 
Agri,  of  the  queflors  which  were  appointed  by  the  people 
of  Rome  to  fell  and  divide  them,  and  thefe  ufually  were 
parted  into  duo  centena  jugera ,  upon  which  a  hundred 
perfons  were  placed,  and  was  called  Centuria  agri  divifi  & 
ajfignati.  Thefe,  faith  Lampridius,  were  by  Severus  the 
emperor  firfl  given  in  inheritance  to  the  fons  of  the  emeriti 
or  vetcrani.  The  other  were  agri  occupatorii  arc  finales, 
called  fo  ab  arcendis  hojiibus ,  and  agri  foluti ,  qui  nulla 
menfura  continentur ,  but  fecundum  antiquam  obfervationem . 
The  other  was  ager  compafcuus ,  left  out  at  the  firfl  divi» 
fion  for  the  neighbours  in  common.  For  the  manner  of 
limiting  the  fields,  Frontinus  faith,  ante  jovem  limitcs  non 
parebant  qui  divide r^ent  agros ,  6*  ideo  pofitns  ejl  limes  nt  li¬ 
tem  deccrneret.  They  did  firfl,  in  imitation  of  that  firfl 
divifion  of  the  world,  cafl  them  from  eafl  to  the  wed,  and 
called  that  Duodecimanum ,  becaufe  it  divided  the  ground 
into  two  parts  ;  the  other  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  faith 
Higinus,  quern  Cardinem,  a  mundi  car  dine  nominariint. 
Many  other  diviflons  they  ufed,  calling  them  as  near  as 
they  could  to  follow  the  courfes  of  the  fun,  as  the  Linear  ii 
and  Nonarii :  and  of  the  moon,  as  Scut  ell ati ,  temper  ales, 
Ixc.  They  bounded  their  fields  fometime  with  trees,  which 
they  called  not  at  as  arbor  es  ;  with  flakes  of  wood  fome¬ 
time  ;  and  fometime  with  heaps  of  Tones,  which  they 
called  S.orpiones ;  but  moil  with  lap  ides  terminates,  which 
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were  made  into  divers  figures,  fome  were  called  Orthogoni, 
Pir amides,  Rhombi ,  femicirculi,  arcifinii,  fignati  and  jemi- 
tati ,  and  fuch  like ;  the  laft  being  always  creeled  in  reli¬ 
gion  of  Pan ,  Hercules,  or  Ceres.  The  other,  Jignatus , 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  had  on  it  fome  fign  or  picture  iignifi- 
cant  for  the  diredlion  of  the  limits  :  thefe  ftones  have  been 
found  in  fome  places  of  this  land,  and  under  them  great 
flore  of  afhes  and  coals  :  thereupon,  faith  Siculus  Flaccus, 
is  that  before  they  fet  down  any  of  thefe  meare-ftones,  they 
ufed  in  the  place  to  make  a  facrifice  of  fome  bead,  and 
pouring  in  the  blood  mingled  with  wine,  frankincenfe, 
herbs,  honey-combs,  having  after  anointed  the  fame  with 
ointments,  and  crowned  it  with  garlands,  and  then  plao 
ing  it  Jupra  callentes  re  liquids .  In  latter  time  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  divided  their  land  into  hides,  ufually  taken  for 
fixfcore  acres,  carucate,  and  acres ;  and  after,  for  I  find 
none  of  them  mentioned  in  Domefday,  into  virgatas  or 
fe Hones ,  being  uncertain  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country.  Our  fens  are  in  record  meafured  by  Leuctc  & 
Ipiiar  entente,  and  divided  with  Curia  lana ,  by  a  law  made 
by  Canutus,  and  executed  by  Earl  of  the 

eaft  Anglorum,  who  gave  to  every  fen-bordering  town 
tantum  de  marifco  quantum  de  ficca  terra .  Thus  much  m 
haffe. 
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Of  the  antiquity  of  Motts  and  Words,  with 
Arms  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
England. 

By  Sir  Robert  Cotto n. 

IF  I  drait  this  quedion  to  the  common  acceptance,  my 
difcourfe  mud  be  to  you,  as  the  queflion  is  to  me,  (len¬ 
der  and  (trait.  But  if  I  take  liberty  to  wreft  it,  whether 
the  letter  will  lead  me,  as  to  impreffes,  of  which  nature 
arms  with  their  words  are,  it  will  grow  more  tedious  than 
the  time,  wherein  fo  many  mud  deliver  their  opinion,  will 
permit.  And  therefore  to  fafhion  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
both  to  my  own  ignorance,  I  (hall  fit  the  time  though  not 
the  queflion.  And  firfl,  I  muft  intreat  you  to  allow  for 
antiquity  of  arms,  which  is  the  fupportation  of  our  mott 
or  word,  that  all  fignificant  portraitures  painted  in  fliields 
were  and  are  accounted  arms  and  infignia.  The  original 
doubtlefs  whereof,  firfl  grew  from  the  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  by  which  means,  purpofes  were  delivered  by  na¬ 
tural  characters  :  as  in  writing  fortitude,  they  formed  a 
lion  ;  lull,  a  goat  ;  watchfulnefs,  an  owl.  Hence  men  to 
depicture  their  virtuous  affedlions  ufed  on  their  fnields 
fome  of  thefe  fignificant  figures,  adding  no  mott  nor  word 
at  the  firfl,  in  that  fo  long  as  the  tradition  of  that  natural 
learning  lived  in  mens  pradlice,  it  was  needlefs ;  but  after 
the  fecret  myfteries  of  thofe  bodies  (for  fo  Jovius  termeth 
the  painted  forms)  were  worn  from  their  true  underdand- 
ing,  to  ferve  only  for  a  didindtion  of  perfon  or  families,  for 
fo  now  arms  are,  they  were  allured  to  add  thereunto  a* 
foul,  to  that  fcnfelefs  body  ;  for  fo  he  intituleth  the  mott 
or  word  ;  concluding  it  now  neceffary  that  the  one  mud: 
accompany  the  other  under  certain  limitation,  as  that  the 
one  muft  not  be  above  three  words,  the  other  not  charged 
with  many  differing  figns  or  colours,  which  we  hold  dill  a 
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fecret  of  good  heraldry.  Thefe  arms  or  impreffes  are 
either  to  private  perfons,  or  families  ;  the  fird  more  ancient, 
for  he  that  did  formerly  perlonate  a  king,  bore  in  his  fhield 
as  note  of  fovereignty  fome  bead  or  bird  royal.  So  did  # 
Agamemnon  at  Troy  a  lion  ;  the  like  did  Fergufius  f  the 
Scot,  fince  received  by  the  kings  of  that  country.  Caefar 
an  eagle  as  emperor,  fince  appropered  to  the  empire  to 
this  day.  Amongd  all  our  Englidi  kings,  Arthur  is  by 
Vincentius  f  faid  to  bear  in  fign  of  fandtity  and  religion, 
the  figure  of  our  lady  upon  his  fhield.  Cadwaladcr  for 
his  fiereenefs,  a  dragon.  Divers  of  our  Saxon  kings  for 
their  devotion,  a  crofs  ;  as  St.  Edward.  And  fome  for 
their  principality  and  rule,  leopards  and  lions  ;  as  our 
kings  fince  the  fSlorman  conqued.  But  for  a  word  annexed 
to  any  imprefs  or  arms,  I  cannot  remember  any  here,  be¬ 
fore  H.  2  who  is  by  fome  writers  obferved  to  bear  a 
fword  and  olive  branch  together,  wreathed  with  this  word 
utrumqne.  Such  alike  in  regard  of  the  connexity,  though 
not  in  like  fenfe,  was  that  Dolphin  twined  upon  an  anchor 
on  Vefpafian’s  coin,  with  this  word,  fefiina  lente.  Richard 
the  firft  ufed  a  maled  arm  holding  a  fhivered  lance,  the 
word,  Labor  viris  convenit .  E.  4.  his  white  rofe  clofed  in 
an  imperial  crown,  the  word,  rofa  fine fipina.  E.  6.  a  fun 
fhining,  the  word,  idem  per  diverfia.  Queen  Mary  a  fword 
erefted  upon  an  altar,  pro  ara  &  regni  cufiodia ;  but  more 
fubtle  than  any  of  thefe,  was  that  of  the  la  ft  Scotch  queen 
Mary,  who,  after  her  French  marriage,  damped  a  coin 
where  on  the  one  fide  was  the  impalled  arms  of  Scotland 
and  France,  on  the  other  between  two  illands  and  a  harry 
heaven,  two  crowns  imperial,  the  word  aliamque  moratur . 
Thus  much  for  impreffes  perfonnl  and  not  hereditary.  For 
fuch  as  follow  families,  I  think  they  cannot  prove  very  an¬ 
cient,  fince  Paulus  Jovius  plainly  delivereth,  that  the  firft 
that  annexed  that  note  of  dignity  to  a  family,  was  Frederick 
Barbaroffa  to  his  bed  deferving  foldiers,  which  falleth  to 
be  in  anno  1152.  and  the  17.  of  our  king  Stephen:  from 

*  Paufanias,  j*  Boethius.  f  Vincentius  1.  z. 
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which  ground  it  may  feem  our  kings  aflumed  it  near  that 
time,  for  I  find  no  badge  of  any  family  until  king  John,  no 
not  of  any  of  our  kings  upon  their  feals  before  Richard  the 
firft  ;  and  for  any  mott  or  word  ufed  to  any  fuch  arms,  I 
note  none  before  that  of  Edward  3,  Hony  foit  qui  malepenfe, 
proper  only  to  his  order,  until  Henry  the  8.  time  ;  from 
whence  as  I  take  it,  we  borrow  thofe  fentences  or  words  which 
J  pafs  to  remember,  in  regard  of  their  multitude,  fmce  they 
fall  fitter  to  thofe  better  ftudents  of  arms  to  obferve. 


NG  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Antiquity  ©f  Arms  in  England, 

By  Mr.  James  Ley. 

/ 

IN  confidering  of  Englifh  arms,  it  is  not  improper  to  re- 
fpeft  three  things;  firft,  the  diverfity  of  nations  that 
have  conquered  this  kingdom,  and  the  variable  ufage  of 
arms  and  tokens  by  them.  Among  whom,  the  Britains 
being  firft*  were- a  nation  in  the  beginning  and  long  after, 
barbarous  and  ignorant  both  of  arms  and  military  orna¬ 
ments.  For  Csfar  teftifieth,  #  that  Britanni  pellibns  funt 
veftitiy  cmne$  vero  fe  luteo  inficiunt ,  quod  cceruleum  ejficit 
color em ,  atque  hoc  horribiliore  funt  in  pugna  afpeciu.  The 
Romans  were  the  fecond  nation  that  governed  this  land, 
and  the  firft:  that  ufed  any  knowledge  or  exercife  of  arms, 
who,  mingled  with  the  Britains,  tempered  the  fiercenefs  of 
'  their  natures,  and  taught  them  martial  difcipline.  Neither 
can  I  find  any  occafion  to  fufpefr,  that  arms  were  borne  in 
this  ifland  until  the  entrance  of  Julius  Csefar,  of  which 
time  I  may  not  doubt,  but  that  fuch  martial  tokens  were 
regarded,  fince  Caefar  (peaking  of  his  fit  ft  landing  here, 
faith,  ft  at  nojlrh  militihus  cunElantibus ,  maxime  propter 

*  Caefar  dc  bell.  Gall.  lib.  5.  fol.  78.  J  Csef.  de  bello  Gall.  lib. 
4.  f.  6j. 
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altitudinem  mans ,  qui  decima  legionis  aquilam  ferebat  ( con - 
teftatus  Deos,  nt  eq  res  legioni  feliciter  eveniret )  defilite> 
incquit ,  milites ,  niji  vultis  aquilam  hojlibus  fircdere,  <&c. 
Out  of  which  a  twofold  obfervation  doth  proceed,  one 
touching  the  bearing  of  arms,  in  that  the  Roman  aquila  or 
eagle  was  their  enfign  :  the  other  concerning  the  law  of 
arms,  that  the  not  feconding  the  enfign  was  to  betray  the 
fame  to  the  enemy.  But  whereas  fome  do  attribute  unto 
the  Roman  efate  the  bearing  of  a  finield  of  azure,  and 
therein  the  letters  S.  P.  R.  in  bend  argent,  whether 
that  were  borne  for  arms,  or  elfe  an  abbreviation  of  the 
name  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  Senatus  populufque 
RomanuSy  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  As  the  Romans 
advanced  their  enfign  of  the  eagle  as  proper  to  their  nation 
in  that  age,  to  the  end  their  legions  might  thereby  be 
known,  fo  Che  far  himfelf  accufomed  to  wear  an  upper 
garment  of  a  fpecial  colour,  thereby  to  be  difcerned  from 
others.  For  writing  of  himfelf  he  faith  #,  accderat  Cafar 
tit  fircelio  interjit ,  ejus  aduentu  ex  colore  vefiitus  cognito , 
quo  infigni  in  prceliis  nti  confueverat ,  &c.  Which  garment, 
although  being  but  of  one  colour,  may  neverthelefs  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  a  coat  armour.  After  Csefar’s  time,  the 
Chrif  ian  faith  being  brought  into  Britain  by  Jofeph  of  Are- 
mathea  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  the  fame  nation  (as  it  is  by 
mod  men  admitted)  took  the  crofs  gules,  in  a  fiver  field, 
with  a  crofs  of  torment,  in  a  camp  of  mercy  ,  which  crofs 


might  more  aptly  be  a  plain  crofs,  in  refpefl  that  kingdom 
received  Chrifianity  in  a  time  of  the  plainnefs  and  fince- 
rity  of  the  preaching  thereof ;  and  Con  fan  tine  the  Great 
alfo  ufed  a  crofs  in  his  fandard.  But  when  the  regiment 
of  the  Romans  became  quailed,  and  Aurel  A  mb r os  the 
B  rid  fin  king  was  in  the  way  between  life  and  death,  there 
appeared  a  far  of  marvellous  greatnefs  and  brightnefs, 
having  only  one  beam,  in  which  was  feen  a  fiery  fubfance 
after  the  fimilitude  of  a  dragon,  which  Merlin  expounded 
to  fignify  Uther  Pendragon,  who,  after  his  brother’s 
death,  obtaining  the  crown  in  remembrance  of  that  far. 
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jiijfit  *  fabricari  duos  Draconcs  ex  auro ,  ad  Draconis  Jimifi - 
tudinem ,  quern  ad  radium  ftellee  inffiexerat,  qui  ut  mira  arte 
fabricati  fuerunt  obtulit  unum  in  Ecclcfia  primes  fedis  Guin- 
tonies,  altcrum  vero  fibi  ad  ferendum  in  fir  cello  del  mult,  ab 
illo  ergo  die  vocatus  eft  Giber  pen  dragon,  quod  Britannica 
lingua  caput  Draconis  afifiellamus ;  whom  in  like  fort  the 
Saxons  called  for  the  fame  caufe  ^pak  Hered,  and  this  Dra¬ 
gon  was  ufed  firo  vexillo  fier  Regem  ufque  hodie,  as  faith  j 
Mathew  Weftmonafterienfis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
K.  Edward  the  firft,  and  this  dragon,  or  not  much  unlike, 
is  one  of  the  regal  fupporiers  at  this  prefent.  King  Arthur 
the  fon  of  Uther  forgot  not  his  father’s  enfign,  but  in  the 
battle  of  Lathes-hill  wore  his  helm  adorned  with  a  dragon 
for  his  crefl,  as  Monumetenfis  writeth  f  :  Ifife  vero  Jrtu- 
rus,  lorica  tanto  Rege  dlgna  indutus ,  auream  galeam  Jimu- 
lachro  Draconis  infculfitam  cafiiti  adafitavit,  humeris  quoque 
fins  clyfieum  vocabido  priwen,  in  quo  imago  San  disc  Maria 
Dei  genetricis  imp  Hi  a  ififam  in  memoriam  ifijius  fecfiiffime  in- 
vocabat  :  and  in  another  place  he  faith,  Ifife  (Arthurus) 
elegit  ftbi  A  legioni  uni  quam  fibi  adeffe  ajfedlaverat,  locum 
quendam,  quo  aureum  Draconem  inftxit ,  quern  firo  vexillo 
habebat,  quo  vulnerati  diffugerent .  By.\vhich  it  is  evident, 
that  king  Arthur  bore  for  arms  in  his  fhield  the  image  of 
our  Lady,  and  for  his  creft  and  . in  his  flandard  a  golden 
dragon  :  and  when  the  Britons,  oppreficd  by  the  Pidts, 
invited  the  Saxons  or  ancient  Wefrphalians  to  their  aid, 
Hengifi:  and  Horfe  being  their  leaders,  acknowledged  none 
other  enfigns  but  fiullum  ||  equinum  at  rum,  qua:  fuerunt 
vet uft Ifthna  Saxonies  anna;  net  without  a  manifeft  allufion 
unto  their  name  of  Weftphali,  Galen  or  fihalen,  or  (as  we 
in  Englifh  have  made  it)  foal,  dignifying  a  colt,  and  weft 
importing  thofe  that  dwelt  on  the  wed -fide  of  the  river 
Vifurgis  or  IVefer  :  which  arms  their  kindred  that  remained 
in  Germany  changed  into  contrary  colours,  and  their  pofle- 

*  GefF.  Mon.  lib.  8.  c.  14.  j-  Matt.  Weft.  p.  180.  J  Gal. 
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rity,  which  eacreafed  in  England,  forfook,  for  other  diffe¬ 
rent  arms,  upon  their  firfi  reducing  unto  Chriftianity.  For 
I  find  that  in  hello  #  apud  Beorford  in  vexillo  Aethclbaldi 
erat  aureus  Draco ,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  imitation,  or  challenged  by  conqnefl  from  the 
Britons.  I  cannot  well  affirm  the  bearing  of  arms  by 
them,  qui  fi  fupparum,  id  eft,  camijiam  Dei  genet ricis 
( quam  Carolus  magnus  de  Hierofolyma  veniens,  apud  Car  mi - 
tenfem  urbem  in  monafterio  ejufdem  Virginis  pofuerat )  in 
editiori  comitatus  loco  pro  vexillo  Jlatneriint .  But  it  is 
plain,  that  the  golden  dragon  continued  until  the  time  of 
Edmond  Ironfide,  fince  it  is  fet  down  that  in  the  battle 
between  him  and  Knufe  the  Dane,  Regius  J  locus  fuit  inter 
Draconum  Cf  Jlandardum ;  which  dragon  was  rather  the 
official  enfign  than  the  corporal  arms,  the  fame  being  (after 
the  baptifm  received  and  d'ifperfed)  a  crofs  patee,  gold,  in  a 
field  of  azure,  as  may  appear  by  the  reverie  of  divers  of 
their  coins  ;  and  as  the  fame  badge  of  baptifm  profpered, 
fo  in  procefs  of  time  the  ends  of  this  crofs  alfo  flourished* 
and  in  conclufion  was  contented  to  yield  room  for  four  or 
five  martelets  in  the  field,  until  the  Norman  acquisition ; 
when  as  fecurity  was  fabjecled  to  conqueft,  and  Engliffi 
inhabitants  gave  way  to  Norman  chivalry,  fo  the  azure 
was  changed  into  a  fanguinean  field,  and  the  crofs  removed 
place  unto  the  two  lions  or  leopards,  though  furioufly  paf- 
fant,  yet  advifedly  gardant.  The  fecond  obfenation  is, 
that  in  thofe  elder  times,  in  which  ornaments  of  honour 
had  more  reputation  than  perfection,  it  oftentimes  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  portraiture  and  figure  was  more  refpedted 
than  the  colour,  infomuch  that  fometimes  one  thing  was 
ufed  by  one  man,  at  federal  times,  in  feveral  colours,  ox 
which  I  will  only  cite  two  authorities  or  precedents.  It  is 
known  to  all  men,  that  the  eagle  fable  is  and  always  was 
the  imperial  enfign  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  one  Lucius 
Tiberius  a  Roman  captain  in  a  battle  againft  king  Arthur, 
duream  ||  Aquilam ,  quam  pro  vexillo  duxerat ,  j ufjit  hi 

*  Matt.  Weftm.  p.  7.73.  f  Idem  3 5 4«  1  Idem  p.  399. 
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medio  fir  miter  porn.  So  that  either  the  colours  were  not 
then  exactly  obferved,  or  elfe  Geffrey  Monmouth  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  credited.  Caefar  alfo  writing  of  the  battle  and 
victory  againffPompey  affirmeth  thus ,figna  militaria  ex  praelm 
ad  Ceefdrem  funt  relata  clxxx.  dr  J qui  Ice  novem  :  which 
could  not  be  without  confufion,  that  fo  many  eagles  fhould 
be  borne  in  one  camp,  but  that  fome  of  them  did  at  lead 
differ  in  colours  from  the  others ;  and  it  were  ffranne  that 
nine  legions  fhould  Severally  follow  the  like  number  of 
Aquilas,  and  yet  the  colour  of  them  ail  fhould  be  black. 
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Forefta. 


By  James  Lee. 


fT^HE  word  for  eft  is  derived  of  foris  flare ,  which 


doth  Signify  to  hand  or  be  abroad,  and  for  eft  arms 
is  he  that  hath  the  charge  of  all  things  that  are  abroad, 
and  neither  domeftical  nor  demean  ;  wherefore  forefta  in 
old  time  did  extend  unto  woods,  wafles,  and  waters,  and 
did  contain  not  only  vert  and  venifon,  but  alfo  minerals 
and  maritimal  revenues.  For  proof  whereof  the  words  of 
Johannes  Tilius  *  are  thus,  Gubernatores  dr  cuftod.es  Flan - 
.  dr'ue  ante  Baldwimim ,  qui  a  brachio  ferreo  died  us  eft ,  erant 
officiates  arbitrio  Regum  Gallorum  mutabiles ,  Gfc.  turn  aiitein 
dicebaniur  foreifarii,  id  eft ,  faltuarii  ;  non  quod  ibforum 
munus  agrnm  tantum  fpeFtaret ,  qui  turn  confer tus  erat 
jylva  carbonaria ,  fed  etiam  ad  marts  cuftodiam  pertinebat  ; 
nam  vocabulum  illud  foreft,  prifeo  fermone  inferioris  Germa¬ 
nics  ceque  aquas  ac  fylvas  fpebdabat.  And  to  this  effedl  the 
fame  author  doth  cite  divers  precedents  of  charters  granted 
by  the  kings  of  France.  So  that  it  appeareth  by  this  and 
(divers  other  authorities,  that  the  governor  of  Flanders, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Forefter  of  Flanders,  had 


the 


For  eft  a* 

die  charge  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  and  of  the  general  re¬ 
venues  of  the  fame  country.  Neither  is  the  eflate  of  forefls 
in  England  unlike  unto  that  in  Flanders,  infomuch  as  the 
charge  and  articles  which  are  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  court* 
called  The  feat  of  the  juftices  itinerants  of  the  forefl,  do 
not  only  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  but  alfo 
extend  to  fee  a  juft  furvey,  and  to  call  a  full  account  of 
divers  kinds  of  profits,  ififuing  and  happening:  as  the  fermes 
of  afierts,  purpreftures  and  improvements,  the  wood  and 
timber  called  Greenhawgh,  herbarge  for  cattle,  paynaige 
for  fwine,  mines  of  metals  and  coals,  quarries  of  ftones 

. and  wrecks  upon  the  fea-coafts.  But  when 

forefls  were  firfl  ufed  here  in  England,  for  my  part  I  find 
no  certain  time  of  the  beginning  thereof.  Yet,  I  think, 
the  name  of  Forefit  was  known  in  England,  though  not  in 
fuch  fenfe  as  now  it  is  taken  :  and  although,  that  ever  fince 
the  conquefi  (as  the  readers  upon  the  flatutes  de  forejla  do 
hold)  it  hath  been  lawful  for  the  king  to  make  any  man’s 
land  (whom  it  pieafed  him)  to  be  forefl,  yet  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  circum fiances  appointed  for  the  doing  thereof, 
For,  firft,  there  muft  ifiue  out  of  the  chancery  a  writ  of 
perambulation,  directed  unto  certain  difcreet  men,  com- 
pianding  them  to  call  before  them  xxim.  knights  and 
principal  freeholders,  and  to  caufe  them,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  officers  of  the  forefl,  to  walk  or  perambulate  fo  much 
ground  as  they  (hall  think  to  be  fit  and  convenient  for  the 
breeding,  feeding,  and  fuccouring  of  the  king’s  deer,  and 
to  put  the  fame  in  writing,  and  to  certify  the  fame  under 
the  feals  of  the  fame  commiffioners  and  jurors  into  the 
chancery  ;  after  the  full  execution  of  which  writ,  a  writ 
of  proclamation  is  to  be  fent  into  that  fliire  to  the  fherifF 
thereof,  commanding  him  to  proclaim  the  fame  to  be 
forefi  :  upon  the  making  of  which  proclamation,  the  fame 
ground  becometh  prefently  forefi,  although  it  be  the  land 
of  any  fubjeft,  or  of  the  king.  And  as  there  are  prefcribed 
circumfiances  to  the  making  of  a  forefi,  fo  there  are  fet 
down  divers  laws  and  ordinances  by  the  flatutes  of  Charta 
de  For  eft  d)  and  of  Arilculi  de  For  eft  a,  and  other  ordinances, 
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for  the  prefervation  thereof,  which,  in  truth,  may  be 
more  rightly  accounted  qualifications  of  the  rigorous  laws 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  qui  *  pro  feris  homines  mutilavit , 
exheredavit ?  incarceravit ,  trncidavit ,  <&  ft  quis  cervum 

vei  aprum  caperet ,  oculis  privab at ur.  Moreover,  notwith- 
ftanding  K.  Henry  the  third  by  the  great  charter  of  forefis 
chap.  3.  had  granted  that  all  woods,  which  were  made 
foreft  by  king  Richard  his  uncle,  or  by  K.  John  his  father 
until  his  coronation,  fhould  be  forthwith  difaforefled, 
unlefs  it  were  the  king’s  demean  wood  ;  yet  the  fame 
charter  took  no  great  effect,  but  the  officers  of  the  foreft 
not  only  continually  grieved  the  fubjecls  by  claiming  liberty 
©f  forefl  in  their  lands,  but  alfo  king  Edward  the  fir  ft  in 
an.  7.  of  his  reign,  caufed  feveral  perambulations  to  be 
made  throughout  all  England,  by  which  he  made  forefis, 
as  much  or  more  of  the  fubjecls  lands,  than  his  own  de¬ 
means  of  the  forefl  amounted  unto  ;  but  the  fubjefts,  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  greatly  opprelfed  thereby,  did  make  earneft 
fuit  to  the  king  for  redrefs ;  who,  firft,  by  divers  a£ls 
confirmed  the  great  charter,  and  afterwards  in  anno  28. 
caufed  a  new  perambulation  to  be  made  by  commiflioners 
through  all  England,  by  which  the  greatefi  part  of  the 
fubjecls  lands  taken  in  before,  were  then  clearly  left  out 
and  freed,  and  afterwards  in  confideration  of  a  fifteenth 
granted  unto  him  by  the  fubjecls  of  the  fame  king  in  anno 
xxix.  confirmed  the  {aid  laft  perambulation  by  act  of 
parliament;  which  laft  perambulations  and  none  elfe,  do 
Hand  good  at  this  prefenr,  as  it  was  ruled  in  a  cafe  before 
the  judges  in  the  King’s  Bench  in  Hillary  term,  an.  xxxm. 
Eliz*  R.  upon  the  traverfe  of  an  indiflment  between  the 
fervants  of  Edward  Earle  of  Hertford  and  the  queen’s  ma- 
jefly,  in  behalf  of  Henry  Earl  cf  Pembroke,  concerning 
the  bounds  of  the  foreft  of  Groveley  in  the  county  of 
Wilts ;  as  concerning  fuch  ground  as  being  taken  in  by 
the  fir  ft  perambulation,  were  afterwards  left  out  by  the 
laft,  the  fame  be  at  this  day  called  Purle ,  not  of  pur  luy , 
id  eft,  for  himfelf,  not  of  pur  la  ley,  id  eft,  for  the  law 
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{as  men  commonly  think)  nor  of  fir  le  fir  rail,  i.  e.  for 
the  poor  commoners  (as  the  readers  do  fuppofe)  but  of  the 
word  fir  alter ,  or  per  alter,  which  is  the  French  word  to 
walk  or  perambulate,  in  refpefr  they  were  Erf  perambulated 
and  walked,  and  fo  retain  the  name  of  terras  fir  alter ,  or 
perambulated  and  walked  ground,  and  yet  no  for  eft. 


N°  XL. 

i 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chancellor  of  England, 

By  Mr.  Ley. 

Etymology. 

^T^HE  name  Chancellor  is  by  feme  faid  to  be  derived  a 
A  cancellando ,  becaufe  he  may  cancel  or  fr uft rate  fuch 

things  as  are  brought  to  the  great  feal,  and  cancel  and 
make  vacat  of  fuch  records  as  are  furrendered  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  fatisfied ;  to  which  opinion  I  do  not  afient,  be¬ 
caufe  all  names  of  offices  are  derived  of  the  moll  ancient, 
ordinary,  and  frequent  functions  thereof ;  but  the  chan¬ 
cellor  hath  longer  ufed  rather  to  make,  expedite,  and  feal 
writs  and  patents,  and  to  receive  and  preferve  records, 
than  to  flay  or  to  deface  them.  Others  think,  that  the 
power  judicial  whereby  he  mitigateth  the  rigour  of  the 
common  law,  and,  as  it  were,  includeth  the  extremities 
thereof  within  the  limits  of  a  good  confcience,  hath  given 
that  appellation  ;  from  which  opinion  I  muft  differ,  Ence 
the  name  of  chancellor  is  much  more  ancient  than  that 
power  ;  for,  that  caufes  were  ufually  determined  in  the 
higher  houfe  of  parliament  by  committees  for  that  purpofe, 
as  appearech  by  the  infinite  number  of  petitions  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  filed  in  bundles  and  remaining  in  the  parliament, 
and  by  a  book,  which  I  have  feen,  containing  the  fame, 
M  alfo  by  the  fcarcity  of  decrees  and  bills  in  chancery  in 
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former  ages,  and  none  to  be  found  before  the  xx.  year  of 
H.  6.  I  rather  conjecture,  that  other  courts  being  publick 
for  the  accefs  of  all  men,  and  being  quafi  in  foro  for  hear¬ 
ing  and  ending  of  civil  and  criminal  caules,  the  chancery 
was  a  more  private  and  fequedered  place,  and  inclofed 
from  the  prefs  of  people,  where  the  chancellor  might  fit 
and  obferve  the  fealing  of  writs  ;  and  as  the  clergy  (as 
Matthew  Wedminder  writeth)  were  by  pope  Felix  fepa- 
rated  from  the  people  who  fat  before  intermixed,  and 
placed  in  a  place  peculiar  called  The  Chancel  ;  fo  it  is 
likely,  that  the  chancel  had  his  precincl,  of  which  by  de¬ 
rivation  he  is  called  Cancellarius ,  which  if  it  had  been  de¬ 
duced  of  the  function,  would  rather  have  been  Cancellator 
than  Cancellarius, 

Antiquity* 

The  firfl:  chancellor  that  I  find  was  Dn?iJ?amis,  who  h 
faid  to  be  Cancellarius  Regius ,  who  lived  in  the  Saxons 
time,  both  In  and  before  the  time  of  K.  Edgar. 

Authority. 

j 

The  chancellor  hath  two  powers,  the  one  miniderial,  the 
other  judicial  :  the  minifterial,  as  the  making  of  original 
writs,  commiffioGS,  and  fixing  the  feal,  and  fuch  like. 
The  judicial  power  is  of  two  forts  ;  the  fil'd  is  potejias  ordi¬ 
nate,  which  is  the  holding  of  pleas  infeire  facias ,  writs  of 
privilege,  execution  of  datutes,  and  fuch  like,  in  which 
the  order  of  the  common  law  is  obferved  ;  the  fecond, 
inordinate,  by  which  he  heareth  and  determine th  according 
to  a  certain  law,  whofe  matter  is  the  law  of  nature,  and 
whofe  form  is  the  law  of  God. 
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Of  Epitaphs. 

By  Mr.  J  a  m  e  s  Ley. 

Jr 

IN  examining  of  this  quedion  concerning  Epitaphs,  there 
are  many  circumdances  to  be  perufed,  of  which  if  we 
behold  the  edate  of  the  perfon  it  Iheweth  unto  us,  that 
learning  and  civility  had  their  beginning  in  the  leffer  num¬ 
ber  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  by  wbofe  example  and 
indruftion  it  received  an  increafe  in  the  purfuant  age,  and 
in  the  latter  times  became  more  plentiful  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  epitaphs,  whofe  forms  tafle  of  knowledge,  and  wbofe 
matter  conlideth  of  experience,  were  flrd  appropriated 
unto  kings,  commanders,  captains,  and  officers  of  date, 
for  rare  virtues  or  victories,  to  which  not  many  could  at* 
tain  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  ufe  of  fuch  remembrances 
became  communicated  to  all  noble  perfons,  who  adumed 
the  fame  in  right  of  their  calling,  and  not  of  their  defert ; 
and,  laflly,  all  men  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  belly  have 
by  cuflom  made  that  which  w?as  peculiar  to  fome,  common 
unto  all.  Secondly,  refpefling  the  diver fi ties  of  nations, 
ignorance  in  the  time  of  the  Britain's  hath  yielded  no  fuch. 
memorials,  and  that,  which  the  w7it  of  the  Romans  hath 
yielded,  time  hath  for  the  mod  part  obliterated.  Neither 
had  the  Saxons  or  Danes  any  fuch  fettled  nobility,  as  that 
they  could  apply  themfelves  to  private  tokens,  being  always 
in  danger  of  foreign  and  domeftical  depopulations,  unlefs  I 
may  be  licenfed  to  call  that  an  Epitaph,  which  was  found, 
notifying  the  place  of  the  burial  of  Keneim  called  the 
Martyr  * : 

3 n  tltnc  mitt  telje  &euriut  Spneterne 
lit!)  mxMK  tljp?ne  Ijeaueu  bpreaueiu 


VOL.  I. 


*  Matt.  Weft.  298.  30, 
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Thirdly,  the  language :  the  British  language  is  fcarce 
known  to  epitaphs  ;  the  Latin  moft  familiar  unto  them  ; 
the  Saxon  and  Danilli  unfrequented  in  them  ;  the  French 
not  unacquainted  ;  the  Englifh  converfant  with  them. 
Fourthly,  the  matter  which  is  ftone,  timber,  brafs,  lead. 
Fifthly,  the  place,  one  fort  fubterraneal,  which  was  either 
by  the  Romans  according  to  their  cuftom  fub  tumulis ,  or 
elfe  in  the  beginning  of  Chriflianity  by  the  martyrs,  for 
fear  of  profanation  #, fub  cumulis  ;  another  is  fuperterraneal, 
as  now  the  moft  part  are.  Sixthly,  the  time,  commonly 
after  the  death  of  the  party,  fometime  in  his  life-time,  and 
rarely  in  his  life-time  with  mention  that  he  is  living;  as 
that  of  Robert  Hungerford  in  the  church  of  Hungerford  in 
Berk  (hire  : 

fit  pout:  moufpre  Mol mt  oe 
taut  comme  el  fait  cn  Bte  pjec^a* 

©t  pour  ion  ante,  ap^eg  fa  mojt,  ctnk  cent? 
ctmjuatu?  jours  Be  partmmt  aBera* 

Seventhly,  the  form,  fome  are  declaratory,  as  hie  jacet„ 
ejc.  others  dedicatory,  as  colendiffmo ,  6r.  others  petitory, 
as  orate  pro  <hc. 

Eighthly,  the  contents  material,  viz .  the  name  and  addi¬ 
tion,  the  day  and  year  of  the  death  ;  accidental,  the  dwell¬ 
ing  place,  his  children,  his  virtues  and  commendation. 

*  Matt.  Weft,  199.  io. 
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Of  Motts, 

By  Mr.  Ley. 

WHETHER  they  are  called  Motts  of  the  French, 
becaufe  they  are  diort  and  compendious,  and  as  it 
were  expreded  in  one  word ;  or  elfe  of  the  Saxon  Gemot, 
becaufe  the  fentence  doth  meet  or  concur  with  the  nature 
or  quality  of  fome  thing  depicted  ;  or  elfe  becaufe  they 
are  motives  of  a  thing,  in  part  expreffed  by  word,  and  in 
part  left  unto  conceit,  I  will  not  difpute  ;  but  though 
neither  of  thefe  is  the  original  caufe  or  reafon,  yet  the  fame 
is  accompanied  with  them  all.  The  antiquity  of  them  is 
equal  with  wars  and  wit ;  wars  to  minider  matter,  and 
wit  to  frame  it  into  form  ;  in  which  there  are  divers 
properties  commendable.  Fird,  in  a  word  to  contain  a 
world.  Secondly,  when  thereby  a  dumb  bead,  or  bird, 
or  dead  creature  doth,  as  it  were,  fpeak,  and  bewray 
his  own  primary  quality.  Thirdly,  when  the  fimple 
cannot  underhand  it,  and  yet  the  wife  cannot  but  under-? 
(land  it. 
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The  Etymology  and  Original  of  Barons. 

By  Mr.  Camde  n. 

Tranfcribed  from  his  Advsrfaria  in  pottle /lion  of  the 

Lord  Hatton. 

T.  S. 

Barones. 

IH  A  v  e.  elfewhere  faid  fomewhat  of  Barones ,  therefore 
if  now  I  be  ihorter,  it  may  be  more  pardonable.  Di¬ 
vers  opinions  have  been  hatched  by  divers  wits,  as  con¬ 
cerning  the  etymology.  Some  deduce  Barones  from  the 
French  Parhommes ,  as  men  of  equal  authority  ;  others  d 
belli  robore  ;  the  German  Civilians  from  B~annerheirt  as 
Lords  bearing  banners  ;  Alciatus  in  his  parergis  juris  from 
Berones ,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  which  were  mercenary 
foldiers  in  that  time,  as  the  Germans  are  now.  And  IB- 
d ore,  as  probably  as  the  other,  deriveth  them  from  the 
Greek  word  e becaufe  they  were  valorous  and  of  a 
gravity. 

Whatfoever  the  etymology  is,  it  feemeth  to  be  one  of 
thofe  words,  which  time  (that  hath  abfolute  authority  in 
words)  hath  mollified  in  iignification.  For  in  Tully  it 
feemeth  to  fignify  a  man  of  fimple  and  fender  conceit,  as 
alfo  in  Perfius,  whofe  old  Scholiaft  writeth.  Lingua,  Gal¬ 
iamin  Barones  vel  Varones  dicuntur  fervi  militum ,  qui  uti- 
cjue  Jlultiffimi  funt ,  fervi  videlicet  Jlultorum.  But  in  the 
fourth  book  de  Bello  Civiliy  they  which  were  of  Caff  us 
his  guard,  are  plainly  termed  Barones ;  and  Alciatus  can¬ 
not  be  induced  to  think,  that  they  were  any  other,  than 
extraordinary  foldiers.  Neverthelefs  the  old  gloffary  tranf- 
lateth  Baro  by  a  man,  and  ui  the  laws  of  the  Lom- 

bardes,  Alamanes,  and  Ripuaf/.,  3aro  and  Boro  are  ufed 
for  a  man. 


When 
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When  this  name  of  Barones  came  fir  11  into  this  ifle,  I 
dare  not  determine.  In  the  Saxon  laws  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  it.  And  Alfric  the  Saxon  grammarian,  and  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  doth  not  Specify  it,  where  he  reciteth  the 
names  of  dignity  in  that  tongue:  but  inflead  thereof  hath 
jLhapofib  for  D (/minus. 

The  Danes  then  used  and  do  fill  retain  Thane ,  (as 
Andr.  Velleius  tefiifieth  ;)  yet  I  have  read  in  a  fragment  of 
K  Cn.  laws  :  Collicipium ,  quod  ejl  fumma  cenfus  diver  fa 
diverfarum  ataturn ,  fi  minoris  Vironis,  i.  Baronis ?  2.  libra , 
fi  majoris ,  auatuor. 

Neither  have  I  any  pregnant  proof,  that  the  name 
was  in  any  great  ufe  at  the  entry  of  the  Normans ;  for  fuch 

v  ■  <t  •  t  ' 

as  were  afterward  called  Barones ,  were  then  named  Thani , 

••  r 

and  Valvafores ;  which  latter  name  the  Normans  in  my 
opinion  borrowed  from  the  form  of  government,  which 
Gtho  the  emperor  not  long  before  inflituted  in  Italy.  For, 
as  Sigonius  tefiifieth,  after  Duces,  Marcbiones,  and  Comi¬ 
tes,  he  placeth,  Valvafores ,  and  the  Civilians,  which 
write  de  Feudis,  affirm,  Valvafores  majores  to  be  Barones . 
In  the  Succeeding  age  after  the  conquefl,  the  name  was 
moil  common,  but  of  no  great  honour  ;  for  the  citizens 
of  London,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  ports,  were  (tiled 
Barones  ;  and  I  have  beared,  that  fome  earls  have  written 
.  .  .  .  Omnibus  Baronibus  61  hominibus  meis ,  tam  Francis , 
quam  Anglis -  Whereupon  I  remember,  that  I  have  read 
m  the  old  confutation  of  France,  that  io.  barons  were 
under  every  Comes,  and  ic.  Capitanei  under  every  baron. 
Shortly  after  it  grew,  higher,  and  feemed  to  be  a 
Slate  with  jurifdiclion  in  his  own  territories,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  by  court  Barones  ;  and  the  very  multitude  of  Barones 
doth  partly  perfuade  me,  that  they  were  but  fuch  free 
lords  within  themfelves,  as  the  Germans  call  Freeheren , 
e Specially  fuch  as  held  caflles :  for  then  they  were  anfwer- 
able  to  the  definition  of  Baldus  *  the  lawyer,  which  de¬ 
fine  ch  him  a  baron,  which  hath  merum  mifcumque  imperium 
in  aliquo  cafro  concejjione  Principis .  But  fince  K.  Ed- 

*  Bald,  innotuit  de  Eledt. 
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ward  i.  and  other  K.  K.  (elected  fome  out  of  the  great 
number,  and  fummoned  them  to  parliaments,  they  only 
with  other,  whom  the  kings  advanced  to  the  date  of  a  ba¬ 
rony  by  creation,  were  properly  accounted  barons,  and 
they  have  been  honoured  with  fundry  privileges,  where¬ 
with  if  I  iliould  intermeddle,  (being  ignorant  of  the  laws) 
I  might  feem  a  very  Baro  in  the  mod  ancient  lignification. 

\ 
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The  Cotto¬ 
nian  libra¬ 
ry.  Vitellius 
JL  5.  j>.  5 6. 


i,|)y  what  names  were  they  called  by  the  Britons, 

J  J  which  the  Latins  call  Dr  it  idee  and  Druides  ? 

2.  Whether  the  Driiy  des  and  Flamines  were  all  one,  and 
the  difference  between  them,  how  Flamines  were  called  in 
Britirh,  and  their  antiquity  and  habits  ? 

3.  What  degrees  were  given  to  their  profeifors  of  Learn- 
ing,  where  and  by  whom,  and  their  habits  or  apparel  ? 

4.  Whether  the  Barth  had  any  office  in  war  anfwering 
our  heralds,  their  garments  and  enfigns,  and  whether  they 
ufed  the  Caduceum ,  many  fetching  the  original  thereof 
from  the  Britons  charming  of  ferpents  ? 

5.  What  judges  and  lawyers  had  the  Britons  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  king,  and  what  are  Trianhepcoz  Brenhin ,  and 
their  ufe  ? 

6.  What  judges  and  lawyers  were  there  refident  in  the 
country,  their  number,  what  judges  were  there  per  digni¬ 
tatem  terra,  and  what  was  their  duty,  and  how  were  they 
affiembled  to  do  the  fame  ? 

7.  It  appeareth  there  were  always  many  kings  and 
princes  in  this  realm  before  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons, 
were  their  countries  divided  in  Talaiths,  as  all  between 
Severn  and  the  Sea  was  after  their  coming  ? 
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8.  Was  there  any  divifion  into  (hires  before  the  Saxons 
coming,  and  what  difference  betwixt  a  Jhire  and  fwydh  ? 
There  were  anciently  with  you  maenors,  commods,  can- 
trebhs,  anfwerable  whereto  are  our  manors,  tythings, 
hundreds,  and  that  maketh  me  to  incline  that  Swydh 
fllould  be  like  our  (hire,  as  Sivy^S  Caer  BhyrNin .  Swy*8 
Jhnwythig.  Swy^S  Caer  awrangon ,  and  the  general  officers 
of  them  were  called  Swy^Sogion,  under  whom  were  maer 
Gnyhellawe  Ringhil ,  Ophiriat ,  and  Brawdur  tyngr  Swy^S, 
except  all  bear  the  name  of  SwPS-ogion.  I  find  in  an  an¬ 
cient  book  of  LandafF  Gluiguis  or  Glivifus  king  of  Deme- 
tia,  which  of  this  king  is  called  Gleaguiffig,  of  whom  it 
is  faid,  feptem  pages  rexit ,  whereof  Glamorgan,  now  a 
fin  ire,  was  one,  and  pagus  is  ufed  fora  fibre. 

9.  Whether  the  Britons  had  noblemen  bearing  the  name 

of  Duces ,  Comites ,  Barones ,  and  what  they  were  called  in 
Britiffi  ?  In  the  book  of  Lapdaff  I  find  it  thus  written, 
G  unde  lei  us  rex  tot  am  regionem  fnam  Cadoco  filio  fuo  com, * 
mendavit ,  privileghimque  concejjit  quatenus  a  fonte  Fennun 
heri  donee  ad  ingrejjum  fluminis  Nadav  an  pervenitur^  omnes 
reges  Comites ,  optimal es ,  tribuni  atque  domejlici  in 

ccenobii  fui  ccemiterio  de  Lancarvan  fepeliantur.  And 
king  Ed.  1.  enquiring  of  the  laws  of  the  Britons,  demand¬ 
ed!  how  the  Welfh  barons  did  adminifier  juffice,  and  fo 
difiinguiffied  them  Lords  Marchers. 

10.  What  is  the  fignification  of  the  word  Ajjach?  A  ffa- 
tute  of  king  H.  fixth  faith,  fome  offered  to  excufe  them- 
felves  by  an  Affach  after  the  cufiom  of  Wales,  that  is  to 
fay,  by  an  oath  of  300.  men. 

11.  What  officer  is  he  that  in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Da,  is 
called  Dijlein ,  and  the  fignification  of  the  word  ? 

12.  What  do  you  think  of  this  place  of  P.  Ramus  in  his 
book  de  moribus  veterum  Gallorum,  Flee  cavitates  Brutos 
Juos  habebant ,  6"  a  Ccefare  nominantur  Senatus  Eburonicum , 
Lerobiorum ,  Venetorum  ;  was  there  any  couniels  or  fenates 
in  the  Britifh  government,  and  by  what  name  were  they 
called  ? 
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rjTlO  the  hr  ft  I  fay,  that  Druldes  oi'  Druid a  is  a  word 
I.  that  is  derived  from  theBridfll  word  Drudion ,  being 
the  name  of  certain  wife,  difcreet,  learned,  and  religious 
perfons  amongft  the  Britons. 

Drudion  is  the  plural  number  df  this  primitive  word 
( Drud : J  by  adding  (ion)  to  the  fingular  number  you 
make  the  plural  of  it,  fecundum  formam  Briiannorum  ftc\ 
Drud  1  ion. 

This  primitive  word  (Drud)  hath  many  flgnifications^ 
one  fjgnifkation  is  ( diahvr )  that  is  a  revenger,  or  one  that 
redrefteth  wrong,  for  fo  the  Jufticers,  which  are  called 
Drudion ,  did  fupply  the  place  of  magiftrates. 

Another  interpretation  is  (krevlou)  and  that  fignifieth 
( cruel )  and  mercilefs ,  for  they  did  execute  juftice  moft 
righteoufly,  and  punifh  offenders  moft  feverely.  Drud 
fignifieth  alfo  glew  and  peid,  that  is  valiant  and  hardy. 

Drud  alfo  is  dear  and  precious ,  uncle  venit  (dtudanieth) 
which  is,  dearth. 

This  ( Drudion )  amongft  the  Britons  by  their  office  did 
determine  all  kind  of  matters,  as  well  private  as  publick, 
and  were  Jufticers  as  well  in  religious  matters  and  contro- 
verfies,  as  law  matters  and  controverfies  for  oflences  of 
death  and  title  of  lands:  this  did  the  facrifices  to  the  hea- 

v 

then  gods,  and  the  facrifices  could  not  be  made  without 
them,  and  they  did  forbid  facrifices  to  be  done  by  any  man 
that  did  not  obey  their  decree  and  fentence  :  all  the  arts, 
fciences,  learning,  phiiofophy,  and  divinity,  that  was 
taught  in  the  land  was  taught  by  them,  and  they  taught 
by  memory,  and  never  would  that  their  knowledge  and 
learning  fhould  be  put  in  writing,  whereby,  when  they 
Were  fupprefted  by  the  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  beginning 
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of  Chriftianity,  their  learning,  arts,  laws,  facrifices,  and 
governments,  were  loft  and  extinguifhed  here  in  this  land, 
fo  that  I  can  find  no  more  mention  of  any  of  their  deeds 
in  our  tongue  than  I  have  fet  downe,  but  that  they  dwelt 
in  rocks  and  woods  and  dark  places;  and  fome  places  in  our 
land  had  their  names  from  them,  and  are  called  after  their 
names  to  this  day  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Mone  or  Anglice  is 
taken  to  be  one  of  their  chiefeft  feats  in  Britain,  bec.aufe  it 
was  a  fclitary  ifland  full  of  wood,  fo  that  it  was  fo  dark  by 
reafon  of  that  wpod,  and  not  inhabited  of  any  but  them- 
felves,  and  then  the  iile  of  Mone,  which  is  called  Anglice, 
was  called  (Ur  Tnys  Dewy ll J  that  is  The  Dark  Ifland: 
and  after  that  the  Drudion  were  fuppreiTed,  the  huge 
groves,  which  they  favoured  and  kept  a  foot,  were  rooted 
up,  and  that  ground  tilled,  then  that  ifland  did  yield  fuch 
abundance  and  plenty  of  corn,  that  it  might  fuftain  and 
keep  all  Wales  with  bread  ;  and  therefore  there  arofe  then 
a  proverb,  and  yet  is  to  this  day,  viz.  Mon  Mam  Glymb.ru , 
that  is,  Mon  the  Mother  of  Wales .  Some  do  term  the 
proverb  thus,  Mon  Mam  JVyuedd ,  that  is,  Mon  the  Mother 
of  North  Wales ,  that  is,  that  Mon  was  able  to  nourifh  and 
fofter  upon  bread  all  Wales  or  North  Wales.  After  that 
this  dark  ifland  had  caft  out  for  many  years  fuch  abundance 
of  corn,  where  the  difclofed  woods  and  groves  were,  it  fur- 
ceafed  to  yield  corn,  and  yielded  fuch  plenty  of  grafs  for 
cattle,  that  the  countrymen  left  off  their  great  tilling,  and 
turned  it  to  grafing  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  that  did  con¬ 
tinue  amongft  them  wonderful  plentiful,  fo  that  it  was  an 
admirable  thing  to  be  heard,  how  fo  little  a  plat  of  ground 
ftiould  breed  fuch  great  number  of  cattle ;  and  now  the  in¬ 
habitants  do  till  a  great  part  of  it,  and  breed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  on  the  other  part. 

2.  As  for  the  fecond  queftion,  I  do  refer  the  expofition 
of  it  to  thofe  that  have  written  of  the  Flamins  in  Latin. 
The  Drudion  in  Britain,  according  to  their  manner  and 
cuftom,  did  execute  the  office  and  function  of  the  Flamines 
beyond  the  fea;  and  as  for  their  habits  I  cannot  well  tell 
you  how  nor  what  manner  they  were  of. 
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3.  To  the  third  queftion,  there  were  four  feveral  hind 
of  degrees  that  were  given  to  the  profeffors  of  learning. 
The  firft  was,  Bijgibly/has ,  and  that  was  given  him  after 
three  years  judging  in  the  art  of  poetry  and  mufic,  if  he  by 
his  capacity  did  deferve  it.  The  fecond  degree  was  Dif- 
gibldijgybliaidd ,  and  that  was  given  to  the  profeffor  of 
learning  after  fix  years  ffudying,  if  he  did  deferve  it:  and  the 
third  degreee  was/) ifgibiften kerddi a i dd,  and  that  was  given  to 
the  profeffor  cf  learning  after  nine  years  ftudying,  if  he  did  de¬ 
ferve  it:  and  the  fourth  degree  was  Penkerdd ,  or  Athro ,  and 
Athro  is  the  higheft  degree  of  learning  amongft  us,  and  in  Latin 
is  called  DoBor.  All  thefe  degrees  were  given  to  men  of 
learning,  as  well  poets  as  muficians.  All  thefe  forefaid 
degrees  of  learning  were  given  by  the  king  or  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  in  his  palace  at  every  three  years  end,  or  by  a  licence 
from  him  in  fome  fit  place  thereunto,  upon  an  open  depu¬ 
tation  had  before  the  king  or  his  deputy  in  that  behalf,  and 
then  they  were  to  have  their  reward  according  to  their  degrees. 

Alfo  there  were  three  kinds  of  poets,  the  one  was 
Prududd ,  the  other  was  Teuluror ,  the  third  was  Klerwr. 
All  thefe  three  kinds  had  three  feveral  matters  to  treat  of. 
The  Prududd  was  to  treat  of  lands  and  praife  of  princes, 
nobles,  and  gentlemen,  and  had  his  circuit  among  if  them. 
And  the  Teuluror  did  treat  of  merry  jeffs,  and  domeftical 
paflimes  and  affairs,  and  had  his  circuit  amongft  the 
countrymen,  and  his  reward  according  to  his  calling,  and 
the  Klerwr  did  treat  of  invedlive  and  ruf  leal  poetry,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  Prududd  and  Teuluror ,  and  his  circuit  was 
amongft  the  yeomen  of  the  country.  As  for  their  habits, 
they  were  certain  long  apparel  down  to  the  calf  of  their 
legs  or  fomewhat  lower,  and  they  had  divers  kinds  of  co¬ 
lours  in  their  apparel. 

4.  To  the  fourth  queftion,  I  fay  the  Bardd  was  a  herald 
to  record  all  the  acts  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  to  give 
arms  according  to  the  forts.  They  were  alfo  poets,  and 
could  prognofticate  certain  things  and  gave  them  out  in 
meters.  And  further  there  were  three  kinds  of  Bcirdd ,  Pri- 
vardd,  Pqfvardd,  and  Arroyddvard.  The  Priveirdd  were 
Merlin  Silveiler,  Merlin  Ambrofius,  and  T  a  boffin  ;  and 
£  the 
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the  reafon  they  were  called  Priveirdd  was,  becaufe  they 
invented,  found  out,  and  taught  Inch  philofophy  and  learn¬ 
ing,  as  was  never  heard  of  or  read  by  any  men  before, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  word  Privairdd  is  prince  or 
firff  learner  or  learned  man.  For  this  word  Barill  was 
attributed  to  all  kind  of  learned  men,  and  profeffors  of 
learning  and  propheciers,  as  Prlvardd ?  Pofvardd ,  Arroydd- 
vard ,  bard  telyn ,  and  as  they  call  Merlin  Ambrofius  by 
the  name  of  Bardd  Gortheyrn ,  that  is,  Gortheyrn  or  Vorti- 
ger  his  philofopher  or  learned  man  or  prophecier  ;  Bal’d 
Telyn  is  he  that  is  doflor  of  the  Muficians  of  the  harp,  and 
is  the  chief  harper  in  the  land,  having  his  abode  in  the 
king’s  palace  ;  and  note,  no  man  may  be  called  Privardd , 
but  he  that  inventeth  fuch  learning  and  arts  or  fcjence,  as 
were  never  taught  before. 

The  fecond  kind  of  Bardd  is  Pofvardd,  and  thofe  were 
afterward  called  Prydiddjcn,  for  they  did  but  imitate,  fol¬ 
low,  and  teach  that  which  the  Priveirdd  had  fet  forth, 
and  muff  take  their  author  from  one  of  them.  For  they 
themfelves  are  no  authors  but  learners,  regiffers,  and 
teachers  of  the  arts  and  learning  firff  fet  forth  by  the  Pri* 
veirdd.  The  third  kind  was  Arroyddyardd ,  that  is  by  in¬ 
terpretation  an  enfive  Bardd  or  learned  inan ,  and  indeed  is 
a  herald  at  arms,  and  his  duty  was  to  declare  the  genea- 
}ogy  and  blaze  the  arms  of  nobles  and  princes,  and  to  keep 
the  record  of  them,  and  to  alter  their  arms  according  to 
their  dignities  and  deferts.  Thefe  were  with  the  kings  and 
princes  in  all  battles  and  fights :  as  for  their  garments  I 
think  they  were  long  garments,  fuch  as  the  Prydiddion  had, 
for  they  challenge  the  name  of  Beirdd,  ut  fupra .  Where¬ 
as  fome  writers,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  all  foreign  writers 
that  make  mention  of  Beirdd,  do  write,  that  Bardd  had  his 
name  given  him  from  one  Bardus,  a  man’s  name,  that  was 
the  firff  inventor  of  Barddonieth,  and  fome  fay  that  he  was 
the  fourth  king  of  Britain  :  I  fay,  that  it  is  a  moft  falfe, 
erroneous,  and  fabulous  furmife  of  foreign  writers.  For 
there  never  was  any  of  that  name,  that  ever  was  either 
kipg  or  king’s  foil  of  Britain.  Bui  there  was  a  great  fcho- 
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lar,  and  an  inventor  of  both  poetical  verfes  and  mufical 
leflbbs,  that  was  fometimes  the  king  of  Britain,  and  his 
name  was  Blegywryd  ap  Geifyllt ,  and  he  was  the  56.  fupe-. 
rior  king  of  Great  Biitain,  and  died  in  the  2067.  year  after 
the  deluge,  of  whom  it  is  written  that  he  was  the  fa- 
moufeft  mufidan  that  ever  was  in  Britain.  There  is  no 
writer  that  can  ffiew  that  Bardd  had  his  name  from  Bardus , 
but  that  it  is  a  primitive  Britifh  word  which  hath  the  afore- 
fald  fignifications  and  interpretations :  and  Barddometh , 
which  is  the  art,  function,  cr  profeffion  of  the  Bardd ,  is 
ufed  for  prophecy  and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and 
alfo  for  all  kind  of  learning  amongfi:  us  that  the  BeirdcL 
were  authors  of. 

As  for  the  fifth  quell  ion,  the  king  had  always  a  chief 
judge  refident  in  his  court  ready  to  decide  all  controverfies 
that  then  happened,  and  he  was  called  Egnat  llys.  He 
had  fome  privilege  given  him  by  the  king’s  houfhold 
officers,  and  therefore  he  was  to  determine  their  caufes 
gratis;  and  as  for  the  tri  anhibkor  brenin,  I  think  it  fu per¬ 
il  uo  us  to  fet  it  here,  feeing  you  have  it  in  my  book  of  laws 
more  perfect  than  I  can  remember  it  at  this  time.  Look 
for  it  in  the  table  amongfi:  the  irioedd  Kyfraithy  and  thofe 
are  fet  down  in  two  or  three  feveral  places  of  the  book,  and 
if  you  cannot  find  it  there,  fee  in  the  office  of  Egnat  llys, 
or  Pen  teulu ,  or  Yjjeiriaid  llys ,  and  you  ilia  11  be  fare  to  find 

it  in  fome  of  thofe  places.  I  do  not  find  in  my  book  of 

Jaws  that  here  were  any  officers  for  the  law  that  did  dwell 
in  the  king’s  palace,  but  only  his  Egnat  llys  that  was  of 
any  name,  or  bore  any  great  office,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
Tri  anhebkor  brenin. 

Egnat:  As  for  the  fixth  queftion,  I  fay  that  there  were  refident 

qojnpt.  the  country  but  Egnat  Ccmot ,  that  I  can  underffand  by 

the  law.  But  when  an  afiembly  met  together  for  the  title 
of  lands,  then  the  king  in  his  own  perfon  came  upon  the 
land,  and  if  the  king  could  not  then  come,  he  appointed 
fome  deputy  for  him,  and  there  came  with  the  king  his 
chief  judge,  and  called  unto  him  his  Egnat  Komot  or  coun¬ 
try  judge,  together  with  fome  of  his  council  that  did  dwell 

y  ,  1  h  "  *  *  • 
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In  the  Komot  where  the  lands  lay  that  were  in  controverfy, 
and  the  freeholders  alio  of  the  fame  place,  and  there  came 
a  pried  or  prelate,  two  counfellors,  and  two  Rhingill  or 
ferjeants,  and  two  champions,  one  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
another  for  the  defendant ;  and  when  all  thefe  were  a  fie  ca¬ 
bled  together,  the  king  or  his  deputy  viewed  the  land,  and 
and  then  when  they  had  viewed  it,  they  caufed  a  round 
mount  to  be  cad  up,  and  upon  the  fame  was  the  judgment: 
feat  placed,  having  his  back  toward  the  fun  or  the  weather. 
Some  of  thefe  mounts  were  made  fquare,  and  fome  round* 
and  both  round  and  fquare  bear  the  name  of  Gorfed  de  vy 
dable ,  that  is,  the  mount  of  pleading.  Some  alfo  have  the 
name  of  him  that  was  chief  judge  or  deputy  to  the  king  in 
that  judicial  feat,  and  it  was  not  lawful  to  make  an  afFemhly 
any  where  for  title  of  lands,  but  upon  the  lands  that  were  in 
controverfy.  Thefe  Gorfed.de  are  in  our  country,  and  many 
other  places  to  be  feen  to  this  day,  and  will  be  ever,  if  they 
be  not  taken  down  by  mens  hands.  They  had  two  forts  of 
witnefies,  the  one  was  Cwybyddyeid ,  and  the  other  Amin - 
rdogeu.  The  Cwybyddyeid  were  fuch  men  as  were  born 
in  the  Komot  where  the  lands  that  were  in  controverfy  lay, 
and  of  their  own  perfect  knowledge  did  know  that  it  was 
the  defendants  right,  and  Amhiniogeu  were  fuch  men  as 
had  their  lands  mereing  on  the  lands  that  were  in  contro¬ 
verfy,  and  hemmed  at  thofe  lands;  and  the  oath  of  one  of 
thofe  Amhiniogeu  otherwife  called  Keidweid ,  was  better 
than  the  oath  of  twain  that  were  but  Cwybyddyeid.  Look 
in  the  table  of  my  book  of  laws  for  the  definition  of  Keid¬ 
weid,  Amhiniogeu,  and  Cwybyddyeid,  and  how  the  king 
did  try  his  caufes,  and  that  will  manifeft  it  more  at  large. 
The  Mayer  and  the  Kangellowr  had  no  authority  amongfl: 
the  Britons  for  any  lands  but  the  king’s  lands,  and  they 
were  to  fet  it  and  let  it,  and  to  have  their  circuit  amongft 
the  king’s  tenants,  and  they  did  decide  all  controverfies 
that  happened  amongfl  them.  Vide  in  the  table  of  my 
book  of  laws  for  the  definition  of  Mayers  and  Kangellowr . 

7.  To  the  feventh  queflion  I  lay,  that  there  were  in  this 
land  about  200.  fuperial  kings  that  governed  this  land 

fuccdfivcly, 
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fucceflively,  and  that  were  of  the  Britifh  blood,  yet  not- 
withftanding  there  were  under  them  divers  other  princes 
that  had  the  names  of  kings,  and  did  ferve,  obey,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  fuperial  king,  as  the  king  of  Alban,  or  Prydyn , 
or  Scotland ,  the  king  of  Kymbcry  or  Wales ,  the  king  of 
Gwynedd  or  Venedotia ,  yet  notwithstanding,  the  fame  law 
and  government  was  ufed  in  every  prince  or  king’s  dominion 
as  was  in  the  fuperial  king’s  proper  dominion,  unlefs  it 
were  that  fome  cuftom  or  privilege  did  belong  to  fome 
place  of  the  kingdom  more  than  to  another :  and  every  in¬ 
ferior  king  was  to  execute  the  law  upon  all  tranfgreffors 
that  offended  in  their  dominion. 

In  the  time  of  Kaffibelanros  there  arofe  fome  controverfy 
between  the  fuperial  king  Kafwailawne  and  Averwyd 
king  of  London,  one  of  his  inferior  kings,  about  a  murder 
committed.  The  cafe  is  thus.  The  fuperial  king  keeping 
his  court  within  the  dominion  of  one  of  the  inferior  kings, 
a  controverfy  falling  between  twain  within  the  court, 
there  and  then  one  was  (lain.  The  queflion  is,  whether 
the  murderer  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  officers  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  fuperior  king,  or  of  the  inferior  king  ?  I  think 
that  the  murder  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  law  and  cuftom 
of  the  inferior  king’s  court,  becaufe  it  is  more  feernly  that 
the  fuperior  king’s  court,  which  did  indure  in  that  country 
but  a  week  or  twain,  or  fuch  like  time,  fhould  lofe  his  pri¬ 
vilege  there  for  that  time,  than  the  inferior  king’s  court 
fhould  lofe  it  for  ever.  Vide  in  libro  mco  de  legibus.  It 
may  feem  to  thofe  that  have  judgment  in  hiftories,  that 
this  was  the  very  caufe  that  Averwyd  would  not  have  his 
kinfman  tried  by  the  judges  and  laws  or  privilege  of  Kaf- 
wallawne ,  whofe  court  did  remain  in  the  dominion  of 
Averwyd  but  a  little  while  ;  but  would  have  the  fellow 
tried  by  his  judges  and  his  court.  There  is  no  mention 
made  of  Talaitb  any  where  amongft  the  Britons  before  the 
deftruffion  of  Britain,  but  that  there  were  in  Britain  but 
one  fuperial  crown,  and  Telcith  or  coronets  or  prince 
crowns,  one  for  the  Alban ,  another  for  Wales ,  and  the 
third  for  Kerniw  or  Cornwale .  There  were  divers  others 

called 
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called  kings  of  Dyved  in  South  Wales,  the  kings  of  Kre* 
digion,  and  fitch :  and  yet  were  called  kings,  and  their 
countries  were  divided  as  you  fhall  fee  in  the  next 
quefiion. 

8.  To  the  eighth  queflion  I  fay,  that  according  to  the 
primitive  law  of  this  land  that  Dyfnwal  Meet  Mvd  made, 
for  before  the  laws  of  Dyfnwal  Mod  Mvd ,  the  Trojan 
laws  and  cu horns  were  ufed  in  this  land,  we  cannot 
tell  what  divifion  of  lands  they  had,  nor  what  officer  but 
the  Drudion.  He  divided  all  this  land  according  to  this 
manner,  thus  I  Tribud  J  y  |  gronin  haidd  |  or  thrice  the  Hydes, 
length  of  one  barley  corn,  maketh  a  Modved ,  or  inch,  3  [  ' 


Miltir,  e 
mile. 


Modvedd  or  inches  maketh  a  Pa!foy  or  a  palm  Palfb,  a  hand  breadth, 
of  the  hand,  3.  Podfo  or  palm  maketh  a  Troed-  Twedvedd,a  foot. 
vedd  or  foot,  3.  feet  or  Troedvedd  maketh  a 
Kamy  or  pace,  or  a  if  ride,  3.  Kam  or  ff  rides  to  Kam  >  a  kride. 
the  naid  or  leap,  3.  Naid  or  leap  to  the  Grwnn ,  Grwnn,  a  hut-breadth; 
that  is,  the  breadth  of  a  but  of  land,  or  tir,  and  mil  of 
thofe  tir  maketh  Mil  tir ,  that  is,  a  thoufand  tir  or  mile, 
and  that  was  his  meafure  for  length,  which  hath  been  ufed 
from  that  time  to  this  day,  and  yet :  and  for  fuperficial 
meafuring  he  made  3.  hud ,  gronin ,  haul ,  or  barley  com 
length  to  the  Modvedd  or  inch,  3.  Modvedd  or  inch  to  the 
Palf  or  hand  breadth,  3.  Paf  to  the  Troedvedd  or  foot, 

4.  Troedvedd  or  foot  to  the  Veriav  or  the  fhort  yoke, 

8.  Troedvedd  or  foot  to  the  Neidav ,  and  12.  Troedvedd  or 
foot  in  the  Gesftiliaw ,  and  16.  Troedvedd  in  the  Hiriav. 

A  pole  or  rod  fo  long,  that  is  16.  feet  long,  is  the 
breadth  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  30.  poles  or  rods  of  that 


aker  or  3. 


Tyddyn. 

Rhandir. 


length,  is  the  length  of  an  Erw  or  acre  by  the  Erw-  Aker. 

.  1  p  p  1  *  irr^  j  r  01  according  £q 

law,  and  rour  Erw  or  acre  maketh  a  Tyddyn  or  cuftom  of  placet, 
meffuage)  and  four  of  that  Tyddyn  or  mefTuage 
maketh  a  Rhandir ,  and  four  of  thofe  Rhandiredd 
maketh  a  Gafel  or  tenement  or  hoult,  and  four  Gafel  Gafel, 
maketh  a  Tref  or  townfliip,  and  four  Tref  or  townfhips  Tref. 
maketh  a  Maenol  or  Maenor ,  and  12.  Maenoi  or  Mae  nor  Maenol 
and  dray  dref  |  or  two  townfhips  maketh  a,  Kwmwd  or 
Comet,  and  two  Kwmwd  or  Comot  maketh  a  Kant  ref  or 

Cant  red. 


Kaitref, 

hundredu 
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Cantred ,  that  is,  a  hundred  towns  or  townfhips.  B f 
this  reckoning,  every  Tyddyn  containeth  4 .  Erw,  every  Rhan- 
dir  containeth  16.  Erw,  and  every  Gafel  containeth  64, 
Erzo,  every  town  or  towrifhip  containeth  256.  Erw  or 
acres  ;  thefe  Erws  were  fertile  arable  land,  and  neither 
meadow  nor  paffure  nor  woods,  for  there  was  nothing 
meafured  but  fertile  arable  ground,  and  all  others  were 
termed  v/afles.  Every  Maenol  containeth  four  of  thefe 
town  (hips,  and  every  Kzvmwt  containeth  qo.  of  thefe 
townfhips,  and  every  Cantred  200.  of  thefe  townfhips, 
whereof  it  hath  his  name,  and  all  the  countries  and  lords 
dominions  were  divided  by  Cantrifi,  or  Cant  re ,  and  to- 
every  of  thefe  Cant  reds ,  Gemots ,  Maenors ,  T<nunest  and 
Gafels,  were  given  fome  proper  names  :  Gwlad  or  Cuntrey  . 
was  the  dominion  of  one  lord  or  prince,  whether  the: 
Gwlad  were  one  Cantred,  or  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  more;  fo 
that  when'  I  fay  he  is  gone  from  Gwlad  to  Gw  Ed,  that  is, 
from  country  to  country,  it  is  meant  that  he  is  gene  from 
one  lord  or  prince’s  dominion  to  another  prince’s  dominion  : 
sis  for  example,  when  a  man  committeth  an  offence  in 
Gwynedd  or  North  Wales,  which  containeth  20.  Cantreds, 
and  fleeth  or  goeth  to  Powys ,  which  is  the  name  of  ano¬ 
ther  country  and  prince’s  dominion,  which  containeth  20. 
other  Cantreds,  he  is  gone  from  one  country  or  dominion 
to  another,  and  the  law  cannot  be  executed  upon  him,  for 
he  is  gone  out  of  the  country. 

Teginges  is  a  country,  and  containeth  but  one  Cantred, 
and  Dyfrvn  Clwyd  was  a  country,  and  did  contain  but  one 
Cantred ;  and  when  any  did  go  out  of  Tegengss  to  Dyfrvn 
Klwyd ,  for  to  flee  from  the  law,  he  went  out  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  fo  every  prince  or  lord’s  dominion 
was  Gwlad  or  country  to  that  lord  or  prince.  So  that 
Gwlad  is  Pagus  in  my  judgment.  Sometimes  a  Kantred 
doth  contain  2.  Comots,  fometimes  3,  or  4,  or  5.  as  the 
Cantrefe  of  Glamorgan  or  Morganwy  containeth  5  Comots  : 
After  that  the  Normans  had  won  fome  parts  of  the 
country,  as  one  lord’s  dominion,  they  conftituted  in  that 
fame  place  a  Senefcall  or  a  Steward,  and  that  was  called  in 
'  *  the 
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the  Britifh  tongue  Swyddog ,  that  is,  an  officer,  and  the 
lord  (hip  that  he  was  fteward  of,  was  called  Swydd  or  office, 
and  of  thefe  Swyddev  were  made  fhires  ;  and  Swydd  is  an 
office  be  it  great  or  (mail,  and  Swyddog  is  an  officer  :  like- 
wife  of  all  dates,  as  a  fner iff  is  a  Swyddog,  and  his  fheriff- 
fhip  or  office,  and  the  fibre  whereof  he  is  the  riff,  is  called 
Swydd ,  fo  that  Swydd  doth  contain  as  well  the  (hire  as  the 
office  of  a  fheriffi,  as  Swydd  Annoy  thig  is  the  (hire  or  office 
of  the  fteward,  fenefcall,  or  fheriffi  of  Salop,  c dc. 

9.  As  for  the  ninth  queftion  :  the  greateft  and  higheft 
degree  was  B renin  or  Teyen ,  that  is,  a  king;  and  next  to 
him  was  a  Twylog ,  that  is,  a  duke ;  and  next  to  him  was 
a  Jartl,  that  is,  an  earl ;  and  next  to  him  was  an  3.  jarll. 

Arglwydd ,  that  is,  a  lord  ;  and  next  to  him  was  4.  Arglwydd. 
a  Barwn ,  and  that  I  read  leaf!  of;  and  next  to  5.  Barwn. 

that  is  the  Breir  or  Vchehvr ,  which  may  be  called  ^rcnSt'la 

a  fquire  ;  next  to  this  is  a  Gwreange,  that  is,  a  s.  Breir  Uchelwr. 
yeoman;  and  next  to  that  is  an  Alltud ,  and  g* AUtudl^C* 
next  to  that  a  Kaeth ,  which  is  a  Have,  and  that  9 •  Kaeth. 
is  the  meanefr  amongft  thefe  nine  feveral  degrees:  and  thefe 
9.  Degrees  had  3.  feveral  tenures  of  lands,  as  Maerdir , 

Uchelordir ,  Priodordir.  There  be  alfo  other  names  and 
degrees,  which  be  gotten  by  birth,  by  office,  and  by  dig¬ 
nity,  but  they  all  are  contained  under  the  nine  aforefaid  de¬ 
grees. 

10.  As  for  the  tenth  queftion,  I  do  not  find,  nor  have  Aflach. 
not  read  neither  to  my  knowledge  in  any  chronicle,  law, 
hiftory  or  poetry  and  dictionary,  any  fuch  word,  but  I  find 

in  the  laws  and  chronicles,  and  in  many  other  places  this 
word  Rhaith  to  be  ufed  for  the  oath  of  100.  men,  or  200. 
men,  or  300.  or  fuch  like  number,  for  to  excufe  fome 
heinous  fa£t,  and  the  more  heinous  was  the  faff  the  more 
men  muff  be  had  in  the  Rhaith  to  excufe  it,  and  one  muff: 
be  a  chief  man  to  excufe  it  amongft  them,  and  that  is  called 
P enrhaiih,  as  it  were  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  he  muff 
be  the  beft,  wifeft,  and  difcreeteft  of  all  the  others  ;  and 
to  ray  remembrance  the  Rheithwyr ,  that  is,  the  men  of 
the  Rhaith ,  muff  be  of  thofe  that  are  next  of  kin,  and  belt 

Yol.  I.  S  known 
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known  to  the  fuppofed  offenders  to  excufe  him  for  the 
faff. 

11.  x4s  for  the  eleventh  queflion,  I  fay,  that  I  find  a 
fie  ward  and  a  controuler  to  be  ufed  for  a  diftain  in  my  dic¬ 
tionary.  I  cannot  find  any  greater  definition  given  it  any 
where,  than  is  given  it  in  my  book  of  laws.  Vide  Diftain 
in  the  table  of  my  book  of  laws. 

12.  To  the  twelfth  queflion,  I  fay  that  the  Britons  had 
many  councils,  and  had  their  counfellors  fcattered  in  all 
the  lordfhips  of  the  land,  and  when  any  controverfy  or  oc- 
cafion  of  council  happened  in  Swynedd ,  the  king  called  his 
counfellors  that  had  their  abode  there,  for  to  counfel  for 
matters  depending  there,  together  with  thofe  that  were 
there  of  his  court  or  guard  ;  for  the  king  had  his  chief 
judge,  and  certain  of  his  council  always  in  his  company, 
and  when  the  king  had  any  occafion  of  counfel  for  matters 
depending  in  Dewetia,  or  Powys ,  or  Cornwall ,  he  called 
thofe  of  his  council  that  dwelled  in  thofe  coafls  for  to  coun¬ 
fel  with  them,  and  they  went  to  a  certain  private  houfe  or 
tower  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  tome  folitary  place  of  council 
far  diflant  from  any  dwelling,  and  there  took  their  advice 
unknown  to  any  man  but  to  the  counfellors  themfelves,  and 
if  any  great  alteration  or  need  of  counfel  were  that  did  per¬ 
tain  to  all  the  land,  then  the  king  afMed  unto  him  all  his 
counfellors  to  fome  convenient  place,  for  to  take  their  ad- 
yjce,  and  that  happened  but  very  feldom. 


XL  VI, 
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A  Difcourfe  of  the  Duty  and  Office  of  an 
Herald  of  Arms,  written  by  Francis 
Thynne,  Lancafter  Herald,  the  Third 
Day  of  March,  Anno  1605. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

rp  HAT  cruel  tyrant  the  unmerciful  gout,  which 
A  triumpheth  over  all  thofe  that  are  fubj.ed:  to  him  of 
what  effate  foever,  taking  on  him,  in  that  part  to  be  a  god, 
becaufe  he  refpefleth  no  perfon,  hath  fo  painfully  impri- 
foned  me  in  my  bed,  mannacled  my  hands,  and  fettered  my 
feet  to  the  fheets,  that  I  came  not  out  thereof  fince  I  faw 
your  lorddiip  on  Chriflmas  Eve.  But  having  by  mere 
force  at  length  fhaken  off  the  mannacles  from  my  hands, 

(although  I  am  ft  ill  tied  by  the  feet)  I  have  now  at  the  Lift 
(which  I  pray  God  may  be  the  Lift  troubling  my  hand  with 
the  gout)  attempted  the  performance  of  my  promife  to 
your  lord  (flip,  and  do  here  fend  you  a  chaos  and  confufed 
rhapfody  of  notes,  which  your  lordfliip,  as  an  expert 
alchymiff,  muff:  fublime  and  reffify.  But  though  it  be 
plain  bigurur  or  a  coat  of  divers  colours,  I  doubt  not  but 
this  variety  of  matter  (hall  in  fome  fort  be  pleafing  to  your 
judgment,  as  variety  of  colours  are  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

But  of  this  fails  fvperque ,  praying  you  to  pardon  my  pre- 
fumptuous  follies  (if  they  be  follies)  which  here  enfue. 

In  the  height  of  the  Roman  government,  and  pride  of  Theieco&- 
their  dory,  the  fenator  which  had  confumed  his  pofleilions,  cd  Scnfx 
(whereby  he  was  to  maintain  the  Rate  laid  upon  him)  was 
removed  from  the  fenate,  whereof  Rofinus  de  Antiquitati - 
bus  Rome lib .  7.  cap,  5.  out  of  Cicero  his  Epiftle  ad  dK 
Valcrium  thus  writeth  :  Laadaiur  aiitern  cenfus  in  Senators 
ne  fplendor  ampliffiimi  Orainis  Rei  familiar  is  angufliis  obfeu - 
retur  Ceterum  autem  anguflum  Cenfum  Senator  him  Sef 
tertium  Boo.  millia  fuijfet  cmnque  ab  Augufto  ampliation- 

S  %  docent 
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docent  Suetonius  &  Dio  :  neque  folum  fiquis  Senatorium 
Cenfum  non  haberet ,  Senator  legi  non  poterat ;  fed  Ji  poft- 
quam  elect  us  ejfet ,  Cenfum  labef&Elajfet ,  ordinem  arnittebat. 

For  the  baftards  bearing  of  arms,  there  is  no  queftion, 
but  of  what  kind  foever  they  be,  they  cannot  by  the  law  of 
England  bear  any  arms.  For  no  man  can  inherit  things 
annexed  to  the  blood,  but  fuch  as  are  interefted  in  the 
blood,  which  baftards  are  not.  For  they  are  not  any  man’s 
children,  but  jUli  populi ,  O  concepti  ex  prohibito  coitu . 
Yet  curtom  following  the  example  of  nations,  doth  by  cur- 
•  tefy  of  the  law  of  arms  caft  upon  them  fome  pre-eminence 
to  be  adorned  with  the  enfigns  of  his  reputed  father,  if 
he  carry  his  father’s  name  :  if  not,  but  that  he  be  inverted 
with  his  mother’s  name,  (though  the  world  take  notice  of 
his  reputed  father)  yet  {hall  he  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
arms,  unlefs  he  aflumeth  the  name  of  his  father,  and  then 
{hall  he  bear  the  arms  with  a  baftard  difference,  according 
to  his  difference  of  bartardy,  whereof  there  are  xn. 
kinds,  as  followeth  : 

l  He  that  is  born  of  unmarried  parties,  that  never  after 
married. 

2.  He  that  Is  born  of  a  married  father,  and  a  woman 
unmarried. 


3.  Of  a  father  married,  but  having  no  lawful  children. 

4  Of  a  married  father,  but  hath  children. 

5.  Of  an  unmarried  father,  and  a  widow. 

6.  Of  an  unmarried  father,  and  a  married  woman. 

7.  Of  a  religious  man,  and  an  unmarried  woman. 

8.  Of  a  religions  man,  and  a  married  woman. 

9.  Of  an  unmarried  father  and  his  kinfwoman,  between 
whom  marriage  is  forbidden  by  the  law. 


10.  Of  a  married  father  and  his  kinfwoman  in  any  de¬ 


gree  of  confanguinity. 

1 1.  He  that  is  begotten  of  a  known  woman,  and  an  un¬ 
known  father. 

12.  He  that  is  born  of  unmarried  perfons,  which  after 
marry,  being  baftards  in  our  law,  though  not  in  the  civil. 


All 
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All  which  in  bearing  of  arms,  mufti  obferve  their  pecu¬ 
liar  differences  well  known  (or  at  the  lead:,  that  ought  to 
be  well  known)  to  the  heralds,  although  I  fuppofe  few  or 
none  of  us  know  it.  For  thefe  are  Arcana  Imperii  Heraldo - 
rum ,  and  muff  be  kept  as  fecret  as  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Eleufine  goddefs,  or  Cabala  of  the  Jews,  the  divulging  of 
which  and  fuch  like  matters,  with  the  printed  books  of 
arms  and  armory,  (which  fhould  be  locked  within  the 
walls  of  the  heralds  office,  and  not  published  to  the  cenfure 
of  each  man)  maketh  every  man  as  cunning  as  themfelves, 
and  bringeth  the  heralds  place  into  fmall  credit.  For  I 
find  (I  will  only  give  infra  nee  of  myfelf)  that  I  am  of  lefs 
efleem,  iince  I  came  into  that  office,  than  I  was  before,, 

For  I  feel  the  office  hath  fomewhat  difgraced  me,  in  fo 
much,  that  now  by  the  lewd  demeanor  of  feme,  the  name 
of  herald  is  become  odious,  and  will  fall  to  the  ground  if 
your  lordfhip,  whofe  honourable  mind  and  painful  endea¬ 
vour  do  tie  all  the  heralds  to  acknowledge  them  your  new 
framed,  or  at  leaf!  revived  creatures,  do  not  put  to  your 
helping  hand,  and  continue  the  credit  of  the  office,  and  of 
fuch  officers  as  (hall  deferve  well. 

Arms  cannot  be  alienated,  as  long  as  any  of  the  family  The  alb- 
is  living  ;  that  is,  fo  long  as  any  of  the  male  line  hath 
being.  For  the  males  are  only  of  the  line  and  family  of 
agnation,  and  not  the  females,  being  called  for  ores ,  quaji 
feorfum  nates,  and  as  it  were  born  out  of  the  right  way,  or 
lines,  fo  that  the  Jlirbs  agnationis,  which  is  the  male,  is  cl i He¬ 
re  nt  from  ftirps  cognationis ,  which  is  the  line  feminine,  as  I 
have  hitherto  conceived  It.  And  therefore  fo  long  as  any  of 
the  male  line  is  living  (for  they  have  allintereii:  in  the  arms, 
as  they  have  in  the  blood)  none  can  fell  the  arms  of  his  fa¬ 
mily.  For,  as  CalTanseus  faith  in  his  Traciate  of  arms,  eft 
qiioddam  jus  port  arc  arma  [be  clans  unicuique  de  agnatione  ft 
familia ,  quod  non  videiur  tranfire  extra  ill  am,  quum  ftini 
Arma  inventa  ad  cognofcendas  agnatione s ,  jamihas ,  A  dc- 
mus  nob  ilium,  flint  nomina  a  a l  cognofcendos  homines.  And 
Bartolus  addeth,  ficut  per  t  eft  amentum ,  ft-  ejftet  aliquid  re - 
liclum  (farnil'ue  J  mdijlindle  non  nominando  psrfonas  ft  am  dice, 
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illud  tranfiret  ad  eos  de  familia  gradatim ,  ita  quod  non  poffii 
per  illud  alienari :  fic  Arma  alicui  familia  data  non  nomi - 
nando  perfonas  familia  daft  incise,  ad  eos  tamen  de  familia 
tranfeant,  ita  quod  non  p off t  alienari:  who  further  writeth, 
fthtod  Jlante  aliqua  de  agnatione ,  familia,  vel  domo ,  haben - 
tes  aliqua  Arma,  a  tempore  cujiis  initii  memoria  non  ext  at 
in  contrarium,  quod  talia  Arma  non  pojfunt  vendi,  ant  alie¬ 
nari,  quocunque  titulo  in  prejudicium  illorum  de  familia , 
domo  ant  agnatione. 

According  to  which,  it  feemeth  the  law  of  arms  was  in 
England  in  times  pail;  for  that  he  which  had  but  only 
daughters,  or  one  daughter  to  fucceed  him,  might  have 
licence  of  the  king  to  alien  his  name  or  arms  to  any  other 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  memory  of  them  both,  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  cafe  of  the  lord  Deincourt  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  fecond,  whereof  the  record  is  thus  in  the  patent 
rolls  io.  E.  2.  part  2.  mem.  13.  Rex  &c.  fulutem . 
Sciatis  quod  quum  pro  eo  quod  did  Dus  Ac.  f delis  nojler  Ed - 
mundus  Deincourt  advertebat  A  conjeDurabat,  quod  Cogno¬ 
men  fiium,  A  ejns  arma  pojl  mortem  fnam  in  perfona  Ifa- 
bella,  fill  a  Edmundi  Deincourt  bercdis  ejus  apparentis ,  d 
memoria  delereniur ,  ac  corditer  affe Davit,  quod  Cognomen , 
A  Arina  fua ,  pofi  mortem  ejus  in  memoria  in  pofierum  habe- 
rentur ,  ad  requif  tionem  prcediDi  Edmundi,  Af  cb  grata,  A 
laudabilia  fervitia,  qua  bonce  memorise  domino  E dinar  do, 
quondam  Regi  Anglic e,  patri  noftro,  A  nobis  impendit,  per 
literas  nofiras  P atonies  conceffimus ,  A  licentiam  dederimus , 
pro  nobis  A  beredibus  nqjiris ,  eidem  Edmundo,  quod  ipfe  de 
omnibus  maneriis  Ac.  quee  de  nobis  tenet  in  capite  feoff  are 
poffit  quemeunque  velit  Ac.  Out  of  the  preamble  of  which 
deed,  we  gather  (as  before  is  faid)  that,  becaufe  he  had  a 
daughter  which  could  not  prefer ve  his  memory,  that  he 
might  alien  his  name  and  arms  according  to  the  law,  be¬ 
caufe  none  de  fir  pc  agnationis  was  living  to  forbid  the  fame. 
But  withal  it  is  gathered,  that  he  could  not  alien  the  fame 
without  licence  of  the  prince,  (who  might  difpenfe  with 
the  law)  #  but  becaufe  the  law  and  cuftora  had  permitted 
*  Sic.  Scd  but  ferfan  delcri  del  cl. 
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that  women  fhould  inherit  with  us,  both  lands,  honour, 
name,  and  arms,  and  quod  confuetudo  dal.  homo  tollere  non 
pot  eft. 

On  this  point  there  be  divers  opinions  repugnant  each  to 
other  ;  whereof  one  is,  that  of  the  reverend  herald  of  our 
age  Robert  Glover  Somerfet,  who  in  his  book,  de  differen- 
tlis  Armorum ,  faith,  that  file  during  her  own  life  fhall 
bear  her  father’s  coat  quartered  with  her  mother’s.  His 
words  be  thefe  :  In  hoc  cafu  quo  quis  Viri  nobilis  filiam  (A 
heredem  nxorem  duxerit,  &  ex  ea  unicam  fufceperit  fliam, 
IVlate  mi  cenfus ,  6*  her  edit  atis  heredem  fnturam  ;  er  per 
aliam  nxorem  genuerit  filium  pat  ernes  hereditatis  heredem , 
dill  a  filia  heredis  presdidlce  durante  vita  fua ,  tanquam  flia 
legit ima  &  naturals  utriufque  parentis ,  eorum  portabit 
Arma  quateriatim  feu  quadrifarie  incorporata ,  fed  liberis ■ 
ab  eo  progenitis  permittitur  tantummodo  delatio  Armornm 
hereditarie  illis  ab  eorum  Avia  defcendentibus  :  fed  in  contra • 
rium  ft  pc  vidimus  ab  imperitis}  nulla  ratione  propterea  facia, 
fulcire  valentibus. 

Rut  laving  correcfion,  I  cannot  as  yet  be  induced  to  per¬ 
mit  the  daughter  during  her  life  to  bear  her  father  and 
mother’s  arms  quartered  ;  becaufe  quartering  denoteth  a 
fettled  inheritance  of  the  arms  of  both  thefe  houfes  in  that 
perfon  that  beareth  them  fo  quartered  ;  which  cannot  be 
in  her,  becaufe  the  brother  mu  ft  carry  the  arms  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  from  her.  Eefides,  fhe  in  that  doth  wrong  to  the 
heir  male,  in  the  father’s  arms,  becaufe  it  wholly  belongeth 
to  him.  Wherefore,  for  my  part,  I  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  other  ;  and  amongft  others  to  Gerarde  Leigh, 
who  in  his  accidence  of  armory  doth  write,  that  if  fine  will 
needs  carry  her  father’s  coat  (to  fhew  from  whence  fhe  is 
defcended)  fhe  muft  carry  them  in  the  chief  of  her  arms, 
as  he  there  fetteth  down  the  example  But  howfoever, 
file  may  bear  the  coat  of  her  father  during  her  life,  either 
quartered,  with  her  own,  as  Somerfet  hath  (aid;  or  in 
chief  of  her  own,  as  Leigh  hath  ;  or  in  canton,  as  others 
hold  (and  that  not  improbable)  :  yet  they  all  agree,  that 
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her  iffue  can  no  way  have  to  do  with  the  arms  of  the 
grandfather,  but  only  with  the  arms  of  the  grandmother : 
and  therefore  the  lord  marquis  cannot  by  any  opinion  bear 
the  arms  of  Howard  in  any  whatfoever  order,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  mother  fhould  bear  them  in  any  of  thefe  three 
forms. 

Thefe  men  being  called  by  divers  names  were  men  of 
great  efleem  in  former  ages,  being  fometime  named,  but 
by  fome  part  of  their  fundi  ion.  But  now  in  this  word 
Herald  (which  fignifieth  the  old  lord  or  matter,  and  is  called 
in  Latin,  veteranus ,  of  his  years  and  experience)  are  con¬ 
tained  all  the  other  names,  and  functions,  which  do  ex- 
prefs  fome  part  of  his  office.  For  he  is  called  Ftrcialis ,  d 
feeder e  faciendo ,  in  denouncing  wars  or  making  peace  ;  he 
is  called  Nuncius  Begis,  becaufe  bf  one  part  of  his  office, 
which  is  to  go  on  the  king’s  melTage.  So  that  he  which  in 
the  Saxons  time  went  on  the  king’s  meffage,  was  the  fame 
that  our  now  herald  is,  and  held  the  fame  place  of  a  great 

t 

perfon.  He  is  called  Caduceator  of  one  part  of  his  office, 
which  is  to  deal  in  matters  of  peace,  and  therefore  hath 
his  Caduceus  or  white  Bajlon  (omitted  now,  as  many  other 
things  are  in  his  creation).  The  difference  of  which  Foeci- 
alis  and  Caduceator ,  is  fet  down  by  Francifcus  PhileJphus 
in  his  epi files  in  this  fort  :  Vis  feire  quid  interfit  inter  Fee- 
dales  6*  Caduccatores  ;  Fcecialcs  eos  fuijfe  apud prifccs ,  qui 
certo  Juris  folemnitate  Bellum  hofiibus  indicebant,  d  C a  da¬ 
ce  at  ores  ejfe  pads  Legates  didos  d  Caduceo  quern  manus  gejia- 
bat ;  which  Caduceus  Apollo  gave  to  Mercury  the  herald 
of  the  gods  to  bear,  when  he  went  on  their  meffage. 
This  herald  is  alfo  called  Preeco  ;  becaufe  he  is  to  denounce 
his  lords  proclamation  and  meffages,  the  praifes  of  valiant  men, 
in  peace  ;  and  therefore,  in  blazon  of  the  arms  of  any,  he 
muff  blaze  them  to  the  honour  and  praife  of  the  bearer,  fince 
Heraldns ,  as  one  writeth,  eft  Pneco  virtntum,  non  viFloria - 
rum  hominum.  And  yet  I  find  the  nam eHeraldus  in  Latin  not 
ancienter  than  AEneas  Sylvius,  and  no  ancienter  mentioned 
amongfl  us  than  the  fhtiite  of  E,  i.  where  mention  is 

made, 
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tnade,  de  Roy  des  heraz.  But  I  fuppofe  I  (ball  find  the 
officer,  though  not  the  name,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  3d. 
if  f  miftake  it  not. 

What  their  place,  credit,  and  worth  have  been  in  for¬ 
mer  ages,  (when  honour  was  refpeTed  more  than  now)  is 
declared  in  the  honourable  ceremonies  at  their  creation. 
For  the  fame  ought  to  be  by  the  prince  only,  (or  by  com- 
miflion  efpecial  from  him,  for  that  purpofe  ;)  for  fo  had 
the  laft  duke  of  Norffi  always  a  warrant  from  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  upon  fome  fefiival  days  ;  the  order  whereof  Ge¬ 
rard  Leighe  fettcth  down  then  in  this  fort.  The  prince 
then  afketh  the  herald  whether  he  be  a  gentleman  of 
blood,  or  of  a  fecond  coat  armour.  If  he  be  not,  the 
king  endueth  him  with  lands  or  fees,  and  affigneth  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs  congruent  arms.  Then  like  as  the  meflen- 
ger  is  brought  in  by  the  herald  of  his  province,  fo  is  the 
purfuivant  brought  by  the  eldeft  herald,  who,  at  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  prince,  doth  all  the  folemnities,  as  to  re¬ 
turn  the  coat  of  arms,  fetting  the  maunches  thereof  on  the 
arms  of  the  faid  purfuivant,  and  putting  about  his  neck  a 
collar  of  SSSS.  the  one  S.  being  argent ,  the  other  fable , 
and  when  he  Is  named,  the  prince  himfelf  taker h  the  cup 
from  the  herald,  which  cup  is  all  gilt,  and  poureth  the 
water  and  wine  upon  the  head  of  the  faid  purfuivant, 
creating  him  by  the  name  of  our  herald  :  and  the  king 
when  the  oath  is  miniflered,  giveth  the  fame  cup  to  the 
new  herald,  of  whofe  creation  fpeaketh  alfo  Upton.  For 
the  kings  of  heralds  the  collars  ought  to  be  one  S.  of  gold 
and  one  other  of  filver,  and  fo  (hall  your  lord  (hip  find  in 
all  their  monuments  where  they  are  buried,  that  their  pic¬ 
tures  are  adorned  withfuch  collars,  as  appeareth  alfo  in  the 
funeral  obfequies  of  William  Aukllowe  Clarencieulx, 
whereof  I  find  this  remembered  in  writing  at  that  time 
fet  down. 

i(  Memorandum  Anno  Domini  1476.  the  Viith  of  May 
«  were  the  funerals  of  William  Aukflow,  otherwife  called 
“  Clarencieulx  king  at  anus,  whom  was  right  worfhipful 
<s  after  his  degree  $  his  crown  offered  by  Ireland  king  at 

Vol.  I.  T  “  ^ms; 
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“  arms  ;  his  own  coat  by  Windfor  herald  ;  his  collar  by 
“  Fawlcon  herald,  the  king’s  coat  remaining  always  upon 
“  the  hearfe  :  and  when  mafs  was  done,  his  wife  ordained 
“  a  right  wor1!.  dinner,  where  were  all  the  officers  of  arms, 
“  with  their  wives,  that  would  come,  and  divers  citizens. ” 

For  the  cup  there  needs  no  further  proof,  than  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  king’s  houfe,  where  I  have  feen  it  fet  down, 
although  I  now  remember  not  in  what  place,  that  the  he¬ 
rald  had  his  cup  given  unto  him. 

In  fuch  eflimation  were  the  heralds  in  times  pafl,  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  5,  and  Hen.  6.  that  purfuivants  might  be 
created  knights;  and  therefore  Upton  de  militari  officio  lib. 
1.  cap.  ii.  writeth;  Et  eft  fciendum ,  quod  mincii  profecutores 
poffiunt  effie  Millies,  Lf  militaribus  gaudere  inftgniis ,  df 
-deaurafis  uti  Velvet,  <b  aliis  pannis  aureis  indui ;  non  ta- 
men  funt  nobiles ,  6*  tales  vocantur  Milites  Linguares,  quia 
eorum  pracipuus  honor  eft  in  cufiodia  Lingua.  And  how  the 
heralds  and  purfuivants  flioula  wear  the  arms  of  their  mailer, 
is  exprelfed  in  thefe  four  verfes : 


Can  LI  or  io  Scutum  dicas  deferrc  Pedinnm , 

Sic  equitis  dignum  fert  fcapula  dcxtera  Sigmimy 
Sed  humero  levo  detulit  profecutor  ab  cevo. 

Aft  Her  aider  um  ft  at  pedore  fans  titulorum. 

Their  office  is  alfo  by  Upton  lib.  1.  ca.  xu°.  partly  de¬ 
clared  thus :  Sunt  alii  Nuntii  Viatores  qui  Heraldi  Armorum 
nan  clip  ant  ur,  quorum  officium  eft  minores  Nuncios  creare , 
ut  fuperius  didnm  eft  ;  midtitudinem  populi  faciliier  nume¬ 
raire  ;  Tr  a  hiatus  inter  Principcs  Matrimoniales  dr  pads  in- 
choare  ;  diver  fa  regna  &  Regiones  vifttare  ;  Militiam  hono- 
'  rarey  6’  ftngulis  A  dibits  Militaribus  intereffie ;  deftderare 
clamor es  publicos  dr  proclamations  in  Torneamentis,  dr  fin - 
gulls  Adibiis  Militaribus  ordinare  ;  fidclcm  negotiorum  rcla- 
tionem  inter  hoftes  deferre ,  dr  neutri  favere  parti  in  A  dibus 
Bellicis ,  aut  in  pugna  qua  inter  duos  aliquando  nobiles  gcri- 
tur  inclufos  ;  fed  omnia  per  fuperiorem  parti ,  vel  partibus 
man  data,  feu  d  parte,  parti  ftdeliter  dr  fine  palliation 4  nuii- 
dare ,  dr  ffili  debent  portare  tunicam  Armorum  dominorum 
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fuorum ,  6*  eifdcm  indui  eodem  mode,  fficut  Domini  fui  cum  in 
confu'ciihus  fuerint  vel  Torneamcntis ,  ant  aliis  pcriculis  bel- 
licis ,  vel  cam  per  alias  Regiones  extraneas  eqnitaverint . 
Item  in  Conviviis ,  maritagiis ,  nr  Regum  &  Reginarum  Co- 
ronationibus ,  Principum,  Ducum ,  aliorum  Magnorum 

Dominorum  folempnitatibus ,  Dominorum  fuorum  Tunicis  uti 
poffunt ,  O'  tenentur  in  Regionibus  6*  Regnis  licet  extraneis , 
ad  konorem  fuorum  &  magnificentiam  Dominorum.  Some 
things  in  this  difeourfe  I  think  worthy  to  touch. 

Firft,  that  heralds  might  create  inferior  officers ;  as  Lion 
king  of  arms  of  Scotland  doth  at  this  day  make  his  infe¬ 
rior  officers. 

Secondly,  that  he  be  at  all  tornements,  tyltes,  LrV.  And 
therefore  (as  I  note  in  other  cuftoms)  they  ought  to  have 
whatfoever  of  their  furniture  falleth  from  any  of  them  that 
torney.  Bat  now  will  not  they  which  newly  begin  to 
torney  pay  their  fees,  but  further  bring  with  them  fo  many 
pages  and  fervants  into  the  tilt,  that  they  take  the  heralds 
fees  of  whatfoever  falleth  from  their  mailers,  with  oppro¬ 
brious  fpeech  to  the  heralds,  again  ft  all  reafon,  order,  and 
cuftom.  For  why  fhould  men  ferve,  if  they  may  not  have 
the  due  of  their  fervice  ?  Next,  in  this  place  I  obferve, 
that  the  heralds  were  and  ought  to  be  at  all  marriages  of 
the  nobility,  w hereunto  they  are  now  never  called,  becaufe 
they  ought  to  have  the  garment  of  the  bride.  And  thus 
being  gelded  of  their  due  fees,  they  cannot  maintain  the 
port  of  their  calling  ;  'or  that  the  now  garter,  fhould  equal 
the  garter  of  H.  5.  his  time,  when  garter  entertained  the 
emperor  Sigifmond  at  his  houfe  in  Kentifh  Town.  For  re¬ 
paration  whereof  fome  have  in  force  fort  fought  to  relieve 
them  :  and  therefore  king  Edward  6.  aid  by  his  letters  pa¬ 
tents  free  them  of  all  fubfidies,  taxes,  watches,  and  other 
charges  of  fervice  ;  and  king  R.  3.  (if  my  memory  deceive 
me  not)  gave  them  Cold  harbarde  houfe ;  which  I  cannot 
fee  how,  why,  or  when  they  parted  from  it.  Queen  Mary 
(I  take  it)  ihade  them,  (or  at  lea  ft  confirmed  them)  a  cor¬ 
poration  by  the  help,  and  procurement  of  your  honourable 
brother  the  duke  of  Norffi  who  alfo  procured  them  Derby  - 

T  z  houfe, 
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in  battle, 
and  in  jour¬ 
neys. 

When  he¬ 
ralds  are 
bouud  to 
wear  their 
coats  of 
arms. 


Obferva- 
tions  out  of 
Upton  an 
ancient  he¬ 
rald  lib.  1 . 
ca.  13, 


T  he  favour 
able  grants 
of  v  n  rices 

to  heralds. 


Gole  har¬ 
bour. 
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liou'fe,  which  they  hold  at  this  day  :  and  queen  Elizabeth 
gave  them  privileges,  which  I  have  feen  imprinted,  fub- 
fcribed,  per  privatum  Sigillum.  Much  more  I  could  fay 
for  the  heralds,  but  I  dial!  be  too  tedious;  and  therefore 
defire  your  lordfhip  once  more  to  look  over  the  plot  of  the 
defaults  of  the  heralds  office,  which  I  gave  before  to  your 
lordfhip,  digefted  into  a  brief  or  table. 

Fees  of  he-  If  heralds,  my  good  lord,  might  truly  have  fees  of 

Ymeof  k0  every  one,  which  gave  them  fees  in  times  paft,  they  might 
R.  2.  &  E,  plve  jn  reafonable  fort,  and  keep  their  eftate  anfwerable  to 
their  place.  But  now  (whether  it  be  our  own  default,  or 
the  overmuch  parfimony  of  others,  or  fault  of  the  heavens, 
fince  by  their  revolutions  things  decay  when  they  have 
been  at  the  higheft,  I  know  not)  the  heralds  are  not 
efteemed,  every  one  withdraweth  his  favour  from  them, 
and  denieth  the  accuffomed  duties  belonging  unto  them. 
And  therefore  hoping  your  lordfhip  will  repair  this  ruined 
flate  of  ours,  I  will  fet  down  what  belonged  unto  us  in  the 
time  of  K.  R.  2.  out  of  an  old  written  roil  which  came  to 
my  hands. 


ie  Ces  font  les  droits  &  largefFes,  appurtenants  &  de 
4,/  aunciente  accuftomez  aux  Roys  des  Armes,  folounc 
“  le  ufance  en  Roilme  de  Anglcterre. 


At  the  coronation  of 
kings,  this  C.  1.  fee  hath 
continued,  as  I  have  feen 
the  privy  feaSs  of  H.  7. 
and  Q^Mary. 

The  fee  at  the  king’s dif- 
playing  of  his  banner. 


A  fee  at  the  knighting  of 
the  king's  eldeft  fon. 

The  fee  when  a  prince, 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  ba- 
mn ,  or  banneret  lliall 
djfplay  his  banner. 


“  Et  primerent  quant  le  Roy  eft  corone,  pri- 
t(  mermen t  eft  de  auncient  accuftomez  aux  Roys 
“  de  Armes  &  Heroldes  appertient  notable  & 
“  plentereufe  Largefte,  come  de  C.  1.  &c. 

“  Item,  quant  le  Roy  fait  primerent  lever  & 
“  defpolier  ces  Banniers  fur  les  changes,  apper- 
“  tient  aux  ditz  Royes  des  Armes.  &  as  autres 
“  Haroldes,  que  y  fonte  prefen te  pur  lour  droit 
tf  C.  marc. 

£<  Et  quant  le  fervice  de  fon  fitz  eft  fait  Chi- 
“  valer,  40.  marc. 

“  Item,  femblablement,  quant  le  prince,  & 
“  un  Due  fait  lever  &  defplaier  fon  Banniers, 
“  enprimer  fois  appertient  aux  dits  Royes  de  Ar- 

“  mes 
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**  mes  &  Heraulx  prefeiites  xx.  1.  Et  ft  c’eft  im  Marquefte, 
C£  vint  markes;  S’il  eft  Counte  10.  3.  S’il  eft  Baron  cinque 
<e  marks  d Urgent  croyns  ou  15.  nobles ;  &  s’il  eft  mi  Chi- 
44  valer  Bacheler  qui  novelment  foit  fait  Banneret;  aux 
44  ditz  Royes  de  Armes,  &  Heraldes  prefentes  appertient 
<£  pr.  lour  droit  cinque  markes  ou  x.  nobles. 

44  Item,  quant  le  Roy  eft  novelment  efpoufe,  apertient  as 

ditz  Royes  des  Armes  &  Heraldes  prefects  notable  & 
46  plenteux  Largefte  50.  1. 

“  Parelliement,  quant  eft  novelment  corone,  appertient 
“  aux  ditz  Royes  de  Armes,  &  Heraldes  notable  Largefte, 
'£  See. 

££  Item,  touts  81  chefcune  fois,  que  le  Roync  a  enfant,  . 
££  &  1 ’enfant  peroient  aux  fantz  fonz  de  Baptifme,  &  eft 
££  regen  ere,  appertient  auxi  a  ceux  Royes  d’Armes,  pur 
££  eux  &  les  autres  Heraldes  prefens,  &  devoient  aver 
e:  Largefte  notable  folonc  le  trefnoble  valeure  &  plefure  de 
££  la  Royne  ou  des  Mefteigneurs  de  fon  concede:  Et  ont 
(i  aecuftome  avoir  un  fois  C.  1.  an  ter  fois  C.  markes ; 
££  autre  fois  plus  ou  moine  :  &  parelliement  quant  eft  pu- 
■**  vine  leur  appertient  Largeffe,  come  deftis. 

u  Item,  femblablement  quant  le  autres  Princeftes, 

44  Ducheftes,  Marqueftes,  &  Counteftes,  &  Barone, ftes  ont 
44  enfens  &  parvieaent  aux  fantz  fontz  de  Baptifme  & 
££  fount  regenerez,  yceulx  Royes  d’armes  &  Heraldes  douient 
44  aver  Largefte.  Et'parellement,  quant  dies  fon  purifie, 
(<  dovient  avoir  Largefte  felonc  leur  noble  valeure,  & 
44  plefure. 

46  Item,  toute  &  chefcun  fois  que  le  Roy  porte  Corone 
44  8c  tiente  eftate  Royall ;  en  efpeciall  aux  quarter  haut 
44  feaftes  ;  Ceil  afeavoir  Noell,  Pafches,  Penteeoft  &  toutz 
44  Saintz,  dovient  &  appertient  a  chefcun  des  ditz  Royes 
il  d’Armes  qui  feront  prefentz  en  la  prefence  du  Roy  allant 
u  a  la  Mefte,  a  la  Chappell,  revenant,  &  auxi  toutz  temps 
£<  des  diftuer  ;  &  fi  dovient  aver  Largeffe  feloncque  le 
6i  trefnoble  plefure  du  Roye. 

44  Item,  toutz  le  fois  qui  un  vierge  ou  Pucelle  Princefte, 
f{  ou  file  de  Due,  Marquefte,  Counte,  ou  Baroa  efte  efpoufe, 

“  aux 


The  fee  at 
the  king’s 
marriage. 


The  fees  at 
the  queen's 

childinp-  & 

churching. 


The  fees  at 
thechildin.gr 

&  church- 
in  o-  of 
princeffes 
and  mar- 
quifes,  B:c. 


When  the 
king  wear- 
eth  his 
crown,  the 
kings  of 
arms  are  to 
wear  their 
crowns  aifo. 


Fees  at  the 
marriage  of 
the  nobility 
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Fees  at 
combats  or 
jufts. 


Rebellions. 


New  years 
gift?, to  the 
heralds. 


<e  aux  ditz  Royes  des  Armes  appertient  la  Surcoit  en  quoy 
“  elle  avera  efte  efpoufe,  s’ilz  font  prefentz ;  et  fi  non  aux 
<f  foit  dame  vefne  appertient  ou  defufditz  la  Mantel  en  quoy 
“  elle  fera  efpoufe. 

*e  Item,  toutz  fois,  &  quamz  fois  que  champ  de  Battayle 
C(  en  Lifles  foit  a  oultrance  ou  autrement  efl  juge  enter- 
t(  prins  &  ordonne  au  deux  Champions  les  joures  que  les 
Ci  ditz  Champions  fe  prefentment ;  &  que  ils  font  mis  de- 
“  dans  le  Champe  ordonie  &  eftabili  pur  faire  &  accomplier 
“  leure  fairs  d’ armes,  aux  ditz  Roys  des  Armes  fe  prefens 
“  font,  &  fi  non  aux  autres  Heroldes  qui  prefentz  feront,  & 
**  devoiement  aver  le  garde  de  fecrettz  &  neceflaries,  que 
“  afeun  fois  furmendunt  aux  ditz  Champions,  8c  pur  ceo 
leure  appertient  et  devoient  avoir,  fes  Pavilions  iefqueiles 
<£  y  ceux  Champions  font  mis,  dedans  les  ditz  Lifies,  Et  ft 
t(  Pun  des  ditz  Champions  foit  vanqis  dedans  le  ditz 
<c  Champe,  aux  ditz  Royes  de  Armes  &  Heraldes,  que  pre- 
li  fente  feront,  appertient  toutz  les  HarnefTe  du  ditt  vanqu 
avecque  tante  Pautre  HarnefTe  que  a  terre  foit  client : 
e<  Et  en  cas  que  ce  ne  feroit  que  Champe  au  plaifure  ou 
“  Julies,  appertient  aux  ditz  Heroldes  prefentz  les  traps 
tl  revers  de  Chuvills  des  ditz  Champions,  avecque  toutes 
“  les  Lances  rompues. 

<c  Item,  quant  il  advient,  que  afeune  des  Subjeeles  fe 
“  mettons  fur  le  Champe  per  manner  de  Rebellions  contre 
“  le  Majeftie  Royal  &  &c.  fortifient  champes  011 

“  place  ou  entencione  deliverer  8c  donner  bataile,  &  apres 
advient,  que  per  appointment,  ou  pur  paoure  8c  orainte, 
“  ou  autrement  ilz  fe  departient  du  doit  Camp  fortifie,  ou 
“  fee  fuit  fans  faire  afeune  Battaile  ;  aux  ditz  Royes  des 
6(  Armes,  ou  Heroldes  qui  prefens  feront,  appertient  8c  de- 
“  votent  avoire  toute  les  voyis  &  merifme  &  toutz  les  Cha- 
ec  rotz  Champe,  tant  pur  le  fortificacions  come  autrement.” 

Further  at  New  years  tide,  all  the  noblemen  and  knights 
of  the  court  did  give  new  years  gifts  to  the  heralds,  and 
out  of  that  liberality  the  heralds  did  (and  to  this  day  do) 
give  mofl  of  the  officers  of  the  king’s  houfe  new  years 
gifts,  although  thofc  new  years  gifts  are  not  half  fo  much 

to 
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to  us  now  as  they  were  then,  when  filver  was  but  in  s. 
iiii.  d.  and  every  thing  prized  under  the  third  patt,  that  it 
is  now,  whereof  I  here  fet  down  one  inttance  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  imth.  as  I  find  is  regittered  at  that  time. 

Memorandum ,  That  on  the  year  of  our  Lord  1481.  the 
king  our  leige  lord  kept  his  Chrittmas  at  Windfor,  and  the 
queen  alfo  accompanied  with  my  lord  prince,  firtt  begotten 
fon  of  the  king  :  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  Counte  de  Marche  et  Flinte,  et  de  Pembrooke. 

Of  the  King 
Of  the  Queen 
Of  the  Prince 

Of  the  duke  of  York  the  king’s  fecond 
fon 

Of  the  earl  of  Lincoln 
Of  the  marquis  Dorfet 
Of  the  earl  Rivers 

Of  the  lord  Stance  great  matter  of  the 
houttiold 

Of  the  lord  Huttings  lord  chamberlain 


vi  /. 

111  /.  vi s.  vnia. 
iii  /. 

**•  ®  ••  •  V 

L 111  s.  1111  d. 
xx  $. 

XXV  s. 

XL  S. 

XX  s. 

XL  S. 


Of  the  Bp.  of  Norwich 
Of  the  Bp.  of  Chichefter 
Of  the  Bp.  of  Rochetter. 

Of  the  Lord  Souche 
Of  the  lord  Dacres  Chamberlain  to  the 
queen 

Of  the  lord  Gray, 

Of  Sir  Edward- Widvill  knight 


»»»«  fc 

xiii  s.  1111  a. 
xiii  s.  iiii  d. 

xs. 

•  •  •  a  *  «  s>  X 

xair.  1111  a. 

•a#  9999  2 

Xilir,  illl  a. 

vi.  s.  viii  d. 

XL  S, 


Of  Sir  Wm.  Aparre  Comptroller  of  the 

king’s  houfe  xxs. 

Of  Sir  John  Elrington  Treafurer  of  the 

king’s  houfe  xxs. 

Befides  the  gifts  of  many  other  knights  there  named, 
whereof  feme  gave  more,  and  feme  lefs,  as  belt  liked  them. 

Befides  I  find  it  regittered  in  one  other  book  of  heralds 
then  living,  that  in  anno  Domini  1477,  which  was  about 
the  xviith.  of  Ed.  4.  the  king  made  many  knights  of  the 
Bath,  at  the  marriage  of  his  fen  Richard  duke  of  York  to 

Anne 
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The  lord 
chamber- 
lain  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to 
fee  the  he¬ 
ralds  fees 
be  paid. 
The  con- 
ftable  is 
judge  of  the 
officers  of 
arms. 


With  what 
troop  of 
horfes  our 
ambafladors 
mu  ft  befur- 
niffied  with 
that  <jo  out 
of  England. 


How  fo¬ 
reign  mef- 
fengers  of 
every  de¬ 
gree  mu  ft 
be  received. 
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Anne  daughter  and  foie  heir  to  John  Mowbray  duke  or 
Norff.  which,  not  counfeiled  to  their  mofi  honour,  denied  a 
great  part  of  the  duties  (of  old  prefidents)  given  to  their 
officers  of  arms,  and  referred  them  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  who  well  underftanding  of  ancient  noble  cufroms, 
went  and  ffiewed  it  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefler  condable  of  England,  which  is  judge  of  every 
officer  of  arms,  who  went  in  his  own  perfon,  and  com¬ 
manded  William  Griffith,  one  of  the  marffialis  of  the  king’s 
hall,  to  charge  every  man  of  the  aforefaid  company,  be¬ 
ing  under  their  jurifdi&ion,  to  pay  their  duties  to  the 
officers  of  arms,  Thus  far  that  note. 

Our  anceftors  were  in  times  paffi  fo  careful  of  their  ho¬ 
nour,  and  that  every  man  ffiould  be  furniffied  according  to 
his  degree,  that  they  left  not  undetermined,  with  what 
troops  of  horfes  every  one  ffiould  be  furniffied  when  he 
went  ambaiTador  :  and  how  every  me  (Tenge  r  fent  from  a 
foreign  king  into  England  ffiould  be  received,  as  I  have 
noted  out  of  ancient  bocks  in  this  fort. 


A  duke  of  the  blood  royal  as  near  as 


coufin- germane 

400.  horfe. 

A  duke  of  the  blood  royal 

300.  horle. 

A  duke 

300.,  horfe  or  more 

An  earl  of  the  blood  royal 

2co.  horfe  or  more, 

An  earl 

100.  horfe. 

A  Baron  of  great  blood 

40.  or  50.  horfe. 

A  baron 

30.  horfe. 

A  knight  for  the  body 

10.  or  15.  horfe. 

A  bannerett 

15.  or  20.  horfe. 

A  knight 

8.  or  10.  horfe. 

A  fquire  for  the  body  after  his  pof- 

feffions 

6.  horfes. 

A  fquire 

3.  or  4.  horfe. 

A  gentleman 

2.  horfe. 

Likewife  if  any  foreign  prince  or  king  do  fend  to  our 
fovereign  any  meffiengers  ;  if  he  be  a  knight,  receive  him 
as  a  baron  ;  if  he  be  an  efquire,  receive  him  as  a  knight ;  if 
he  be  a  yeoman,  receive  him  as  an  efquire ;  if  he  be  a 

groom. 
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groom,  receive  him  as  a  yeoman,  <bc*  And  fo  every 
effate  mull  be  received  as  the  degree  next  above  him  doth 
require. 

It  fhall  not  be  impleafant,  I  hope,  unto  your  lordfhip  to 
know  what  the  authority  of  a  king  of  arms  is  in  his  pro- 
Vince  ;  and  for  that  caufe,  I  have  here  fet  them  down. 

Firfl,  as  nigh  as  he  can,  he  fhall  take  knowledge,  and 
record  the  arms,  crefls,  and  cognizances,  and  ancient 
Words  ;  as  alfo  of  the  line  and  defcent,  or  pedigree  of 
every  gentleman  within  his  province  of  what  eflate  or  de¬ 
gree  foever  he  be. 

Item ,  he  fhall  enter  into  all  churches,  chapels,  oratories, 
caflles,  houfes,  or  ancient  buildings,  to  take  knowledge  of 
their  foundations ;  and  of  the  noble  eflates  buried  in  them ; 
as  alfo  of  their  arms,  and  arms  of  the  places,  their  heads 
and  ancient  records 

Item ,  he  fhall  prohibit  any  gentleman  to  bear  the  arms 
of  any  other  or  fuch  as  be  not  true  armory,  and  as  he  ought 
according  to  the  law  of  arms. 

He  fhall  prohibit  any  merchant,  or  any  other  to  put 
their  names,  marks,  or  devifes  in  efcutcheons  or  fhields ; 
which  belong  and  only  appertain  to  gentlemen  bearing 
arms,  and  to  none  other. 

Item,  he  fhall  make  diligent  fearch,  if  any  bear  arms 
without  authority,  or  good  right ;  and  finding  fuch,  al- 
[  though  they  be  true  blazon,  he  fhall  prohibit  them. 

The  faid  king  of  arms  in  his  province  hath  full  power 
and  authority  by  the  king’s  grant,  to  give  confirmation  to 
all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ignorant  of  their  arms,  for  the 
which  he  ought  to  have  the  fee  belonging  thereto. 

He  hath  authority  to  give  arms  and  crefls  to  perfons  of 
ability  deferving  well  of  the  prince  and  commonwealth,  by 
reafon  of  office,  authority,  wifdom,  learning,  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  fober  government.  They  to  have  fuch  grants 
by  patent  under  the  feal  of  the  office  of  the  king  of  arms, 
and  to  pay  therefore  the  fees  accuflomed. 

Item ,  no  gentleman,  or  other  may  ere<5l  or  fet  up  in 
any  church,  at  funerals,  either  banners,  ffandards,  coats  of 

Vgl.J.  U  arms, 


The  office 
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arms,  helms,  crefts,  (words,  or  any  other  hatchment,- 
without  the  licence  of  the  faid  king  of  arms  of  the  province, 
or  by  allowance  or  permifiion  of  his  marfhal  or  deputy  : 
becaufe  the  arms  of  the  noble  efiate  deceafed,  the  day  of 
his  death,  the  place  of  his  burial,  his  marriage  and  iffues, 
ought  to  be  taken  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  that  king. 

Further,  no  gentlemen  ought  to  bear  their  difference  in 
armory  otherwife  than  the  office  of  armory  requfreth  ^  and 
when  younger  brethren  do  marry,  creel  and  efiablifh  new 
houfes,  and  accordingly  to  bear  their  arms  with  fuch  dif- 
tindfions  and  differences  that  they  may  be  known  from  their 
elder  families  but  of  which  they  are  defeended,  the  king 
of  arms  of  the  province  is  to  be  confulted  withal,  and  fuch 
differences  of  houfes  are  to  be  affigned  and  efiahliffied  by 
his  privity  and  confent,  that  fo  he  may  advife  them  to  the 
bell,  and  keep  record  thereof ;  otherwife  gentlemen  may 
hurt  themfelves  by  taking  fuch  a  difference,  as  ffiali 
prejudice  the  chief  houfe  from  whence  they  are  defeended. 

The  king  of  arms  of  the  province  is  to  have  an  efpecial 
regard,  that  no  man  bear  arms  by  his  mother,  be  file  ne¬ 
ver  fo  good  a  gentlewoman,  or  never  fo  great  an  inheritrix, 
unlefs  he  bear  arms  alfo  by  his  father’s  flock  and  living, 
properly  belonging  to  his  firname  ;  £hiia  a  find  jus  in  Anglia 
partus  non  fequitur  ventrem. 

Likewife  he  is  to  fee,  that  no  gentleman  defeended  of  a 
noble  race,  and  bearing  arms,  do  alter  or  change  thofe  arms 
without  his  knowledge,  allowance,  and  confent.  If  any 
do  nfe  the  arms  of  others,  or  fuch  as  they  ought  not,  and 
will  not  be  reftrained,  he  is  under  certain  pain,  and  at  a 
certain  day,  to  warn  fuch  offenders  to  appear  before  the 
earl  marfhal  of  England,  or  his  deputy,  before  whom  the 
fame  is  to  be  ordered  and  refrained. 

Arms  appointed  for  bifhop's  ought  not  to  defeend  to  their 
children,  for  they  are  not  within  the  compafs  of  the  laws 
of  arms,  which  only  taketh  notice  of  bifiiops  as  officers  of 
the  church,  and  not  as  military  men  or  perfons  to  be  im- 
ployed  in  offices  or  affairs  of  laymen,  though  fome  of 
thqm  have  been  very  great  foldiers.  For  both  canons  and 
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examples  do  forbid  the  fame,  fince  in  temporal  actions  in 
time  pall  it  was  alledged  againft  them.  For  it  was  obje&ed 
to  Hubert  Walter  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  being  chief 
j uflice  and  chancellor  in  the  time  of  king  John,  that  he  in¬ 
termeddled  in  lay  caufes,  and  dealt  in  blood  :  as  alfo  the 
fame  was  laid  againft  other  clergymen,  for  having  of 
offices  in  the  exchequer,  and  the  king’s  houfe,  when  fome 
of  them  were  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  fome  treafurer  of  the 
houfehold,  Sec.  Yea,  fo  much  did  our  anceftors  derogate 
from  the  arms  of  biffiops,  as  that  the  bifhops,  which  were 
interefted  in  the  arms  of  their  anceftors,  might  not  bear 
the  arms  of  his  houfe  without  fome  notorious  difference, 

not  anfwerable  to  the  difference  of  other  younger  brethren  ; 

* 

as  did  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  Henry  Burgherfhe  ;  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Arundell ;  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  Richard  Seroope  ;  the  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
Henry  Spencer ;  and  many  others,  who  did  not  bear  the 
common  differences  of  arms  of  younger  fons,  but  great  and 
notorious  differences,  as  borders,  fome  engrailed,  fome 
with  mitres,  or  fuch  like,  whereof  I  can  (hew  your  lord- 
fhip  many  forms.  And  that  it  was  not,  before  the  time  of 
Bartolus  the  lawyer  in  the  government  of  Charles  the 
fourth,  emperor,  permitted  to  gown-men  (or,  as  the  French 
termeth  them,  of  the  long  robe,  for  under  that  name  were 
learned  men,  clergymen,  and  fcholars  comprehended)  to 
bear  armories  ;  or  elfe  why  fhould  that  great  lawyer  Bar¬ 
tolus  argue  the  matter,  whether  it  were  convenient  that  he 
fhould  take  arms  (the  peculiar  reward  and  honour  of  mili¬ 
tary  Service  in  ancient  time)  or  whether  he  fhould  refufe 
them  at  the  emperor’s  hands  ?  For  if  it  had  been  then  ufed, 
that  the  long  robe  fhould  have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  arms, 
Bartolus  would  never  have  doubted  thereof.  But  fince  it 
was  not  then  accuftomed,  he  made  queftion  whether  he 
fhould  take  thofe  arms  or  not  ;  but  in  the  end  concluded, 
that  the  fatft  of  the  prince  was  neither  to  be  difputed  nor 
rejedled,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  alTume  the  arms 
Which  the  emperor  had  given  him. 
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Although  the  marfhalin  times  part  was  but  the  conftable’s 
deputy,  yet  washeaffiftant  to  the  conftable  in  all  judgments. 
For  by  Ms  advice  moftly,  and  fometime  with  his,  and  the 
red:  of  the  court  military,  the  conftable  gave  fentence. 
And  although  in  fome  cafes  the  marfhal  was  to  execute  the 
precept  of  the  conftable,  yet  was  he  alfo  to  hear,  and  in 
fome  fort  to  determine  caufes,  efpecially  in  the  abfence  of 
the  conftable,  which  thofe  marfhals  more  often  and  with 
more  authority  exercifed  fince  the  3tin°.  H.  8.  in  which 
Edward  Stafford  (or  Bohun)  the  laff  conffable  of  England, 
was  beheaded,  fince  from  that  time  there  hath  not  been 
any  more  conftables,  whereby  the  marfhal  hath  always 
after  fupplied  the  conftable’s  office,  and  fentenced  all  mili¬ 
tary  matters.  Then  if  the  marfhal  do  the  conftable’s  office, 
he  hath  the  fame  privilege  the  conffable  had  :  and  if  the 
conftable  might  imprifon,  then  (as  1  think  will  be  well 
proved)  the  marfhal  may  do  the  fame,  fupplying  the  con¬ 
ftable’s  office ;  and  by  confequenee,  all  fuch  deputy  mar¬ 
fhal  coinmiffioners,  as  have  authority  from  the  prince,  to 
fhpply  the  marfhal’s  office,  during  the  interim,  or  vacancy 
of  an  earl  marfhal. 

Moreover,  if  they  fhould  not  have  authority  to  imprifon, 
in  vain  were  it  then  to  determine  any  thing.  For  if  the 
parties  condemned  will  not  obey,  and  they  have  no  power 
to  compel  them  thereto  (which  in  the  end  muft  be  only  by 
imprifonment)  in  vain  it  is  for  them  (as  I  faid)  to  decree 
any  thing;  but  becaufe  their  judgment  fhould  be  eftablifned, 
and  the  offenders  compelled  to  perform  fuch  law,  there 
was  allowed  to  the  marfhal  his  prifon,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  The  Marfhalfea,  a  thing  fuperfluous  and  mere 
frivolous,  that  they  fhali  have  a  prifon,  and  not  commit 
offenders  to  it.  But  that  prifon  was  not  appointed  to  them 
in  vain.  For  which  caufe  it  feemeth  to  me,  that  the  now 
mar  dial’s  deputies  have,  jus  incarcerandi.  And  if  any  of 
your  lordfhips  fhould  commit  one  offender  to  that  prifon, 
I  would  gladly  learn,  what  remedy  he  hath  either  by 
action  of  falfe  imprifonment,  or  other  wife,  fince  no  map, 
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I  think,  will  bail  him  without  your  contents,  or  any  other 
judge  by  habeas  corpus  enlarge  him.  And  then  foolery 
and  needlefs  it  were  for  him  to  fue  an  action  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment  againft  thofe  that  fhall  commit  him.  And 
therefore  I  fee  not,  but  that  he  may  remain  in  prifon  ftill 
upon  commandment  of  the  marfhal  or  marlhal’s  deputy,  or 
upon  judgment  in  the  marfhal’s  court,  which  in  a  book  Theconfh- 
cafe  of  xiiiq.  H.  4.  is  faid  to  be  all  one  with  the  confta-  biC  jnd 
ble’s  court :  which  partly  alfo  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  an¬ 
other  book  cafe  in  the  law  books  of  37.  H.  6.  where  one 
brings  an  aflion  at  the  common  law  of  aliault  and  mena¬ 
cing.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  did  f*  In -  *  Sic. 
cntiri  in  Capite J  and  that  if  the  plaintiff  would  charge 
the  defendant  with  treafon,  as  he  did,  he  faid  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  that  he  would  defend  him  by  his  body  during  the  life 
of  one  of  them ;  which  was  the  fame  menacing.  The  conftable  and  mar- 

Whereupon  it  was  faid,  that  fuoh  aftion  for  ap-  Xt'and  the 
pealing  of  treafon,  or  calling  traitor,  lieth  not  law  is  to  take  notice 
at  the  common  law.  But  (to  ufe  the  words  of  which'd- 

the  book)  gift  dev  ant  le  conejiable  dr  marefhall ,  loweth  and  ufeth  impri- 
&  la  fer a  determine  par  Ley  civille  :  whereupon 
juftice  Needham,  Le  comen  Ley  prendera  conizance  de  Ley 
de  le  Conejiable  dr  Marjhall ;  car  en  appelle  de  morte  eft  bone 
JuftiJicacione  que  le  mortey  luy  appelle  de  Treafone  devant 
le  Conejiable  dr  Marfhal ,  par  qui  ils  combateront  la ,  dr  le 
defendant  vanquijht  le  morte  al  mort  ;  dr  deft  bone  Juftifca - 
done  al  comen  Ley :  &  Jfhton  dr  Moyle  concejferunt ,  que  co¬ 
men  Ley  prendra  notice  del  Ley  del  Conejiable ,  &  Marjhall ; 

T amen  Prifott  contra ;  Mes  puis  ques  les  trois  difont ,  ut  fn - 
pra ;  Prifott  non  negavit :  whereby  it  appeareth,  that  all 
the  four  j uftices  agreed,  that  the  conftable  and  marfhai  had 
a  law  by  themfelves ;  whereof  the  common  law  doth  take 
notice,  as  well  as  it  doth  of  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  being  a. 
law  of  itfelf  from  the  common. 

Then  if  they  have  a  law  by  themfelves,  (and  the  mar- 
jfhall,  as  I  gather  out  of  thefe  cafes,  is  as  far  interefled 
therein  as  the  conftable,  becaufe  the  common  law  here  in 
this  cafe,  and  in  all  other  places,  calleth  it  the  conftable  and 
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marfhal’s  court,  ftill  joining  them  together  as  it  were  in  equal 
power)  it  muff  needs  follow,  that  they  ought  to  have  means 
to  execute  the  judgments  of  that  law;  which  cannot  in  the  end 
be  any  other  courfe,  but  by  reftraint:  and  imptifonment  being 
the  laft  coertion  that  can  be  ufed,  as  v/e  fee  in  the  contemners 
and  refifters  of  the  common  law,  which  further  affirmeth, 
that  things  of  war  done  out  of  the  realm  (hall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  conftable  and  marfhal ;  where  I  alfo  obferve, 
that  the  mar  dial  is  always  joined  with  the  conftable,  as  I 
before  touched,  and  as  appeared!  alfo  in  a  book  cafe  of  48. 
E.  3.  fo.  3.  And  Stamfford  in  bis  Pleas  of  the  crown  fa. 
65.  As  is  alfo  proved  in  the  XIIIth*  Hen.  4th-  fo.  xin°. 
where  it  is  delivered,  that  a  woman  (hall  have  an  appeal  in 
the  conftable  and  marfhal’s  court  of  the  death  of  her  ftuf- 
band  flain  in  Scotland  :  and  Littleton  putteth  the  like  cafe  ; 
that  if  the  king  make  a  voyage  into  Scotland,  and  Efcuage 
be  a  Hefted  in  parliament,  if  the  lord  diftrain  his  tenant  that 
holdeth  by  knights  fer vice  of  one  entire  knight’s  fee,  for 
efcuage  fo  aftefted,  and  the  tenant  plead  and  aver,  that  he 
was  with  the  king  in  Scotland,  by  xl.  days,  it  ftiall  be 
tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  marfhal  (of  the  hold  of  the 
king)  in  writing  under  his  feal,  which  ftiall  be  fent  to  the 
juftices.  But  this  marfhal  of  the  hold  is  always  intended 
the  marfhal  of  England,  who  is  to  ferve  in  thofe  wars, 
which  is  called  the  Marfhal  of  the  army,  as  I  can  upon 
fome  ftudy  fufficiently  prove  by  record. 

I  hope  your  lordftiip  will  not  be  offended  that  I  pefter 
you  with  rhapfodical  things,  and  therefore  prefuming  of  the 
fame,  I  will  fet  down  what  heralds  I  have  obferved  to  be 
in  divers  princes  times,  by  feveral  names,  in  which  your 
lordftiip  may  behold  the  ftourifhing  fdate  of  that  degree, 
when  it  is  furniftied  with  kings,  heralds,  and  purfuivants 
of  the  prince,  and  heralds  and  purfuivants  of  divers  noble¬ 
men  ;  for  they  had  alfo  heralds  and  purfuivants,  who  went 
with  the  king’s  heralds  to  the  chapel  before  their  lords, 
which  attended  on  the  king,  of  which  noblemens  heralds, 
fome  of  them  dealt  in  arms,  and  gave  authority  to  beat 
out  differences  which  they  bear.  Ecftdes,  I  ftiall  ftiew 
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therein  the  firff  inflitutions  of  fome  heralds,  which  I  think 
ftiall  not  be  diffaffeful  to  your  lordfhip  to  read. 

In  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  3d.  Andrew  Windfor 
Norroy.  Befides,  thefe  heralds  of  his  children  ;  Claren- 
ceaux  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Lancafter  belong- 
ing  to  the  duke  of  that  name,  who,  when  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter  obtained  the  crown,  was  a  king  of  heralds  ; 
which  fo  continued,  until  the  houfe  of  York  got  the  gar¬ 
land,  and  brought  him  back  to  an  herald. 

Gloucefter  the  herald  of  that  duke. 

"VVindfor  whom  the  king  Created  upon  this  occafion,  as 
hath  Bertntnde  Argentyne  in  his  hifrory  of  Little  Britain,  Argmrs* 
Ilenr.  G  ca.  46.  After  the  battle  of  Au'raye  in  the  year 
1364.  which  fell  in  the  38.  E  3.  in  which  Charles  le  Blois 
was  Bain,  and  John  Mountforde  (aflifled  by  the  king)  had 
the  viflory  through  the  Englifh,  the  news  thereof  was 
brought  to  king  Edward  ;  whereupon  (to  ufe  Bertrand’s 
w7ords)  Le  Roy  de  Angleterre  cjioit  a  Doimers ,  qid  enfcente 
le  Novelle  en  trois  jours,  quc  luy  fat  portie  par  an  Purfcie - 
Vante  d'Armes  de  Brifaigne  en  voye  du  Count e  (which  was 
John  de  Mountforde)  Lequelle  le  Roye  de  Angleterre  fs  Jon 
Heraidte  fous  le  nofme  de  Windfor  L.  &c.  where  the  matter 
fs  fet  out  more  at  large. 

The  heralds  I  read  of  in  records,  in  other  princes  times, 

(although  they  be  not  all,  and  whereof  fome  have  now  be¬ 
ing,  and  fome  have  not)  are  thefe  : 

Firff,  in  the  time  of  king  R.  2. 

Norrey  king  of  arms. 

March  herald. 

BurdeuX  herald. 

Bardolfe  herald,  who  had  power  of  arms  ( virtute 
officii )  whereof  the  record  of  22.  R.  2.  faith,  Ear - 
doffe  H dr  nidus  Armorum  virtute  officii  conceffit  Roberto 
Baynarde ,  lit  liceat  Jibi  &  heredibus  fids  impreffionem 
*  flee ,  C35  Lambeaux  in  Scut  is  Armorum  fuorum  omit-  *  Sic. 
tere. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  imth.  were, 

Lancaffer  king  of  arms, 

1  Percye 
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Percye  herald. 

Libarde  herald,  with  many  more. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  vth.  were* 

Garter,  by  him  firft  inftituted. 

Cadram,  herald  to  the  earl  of  Dorfett. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  v  i  th. 

Guy  eh"  herald. 

Suffblke  herald. 

Mowbray  herald,  with  others. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  fourth  the  Hate  of  the 
office  for  heralds  Hood  in  this  fort,  as  appeareth  by  a  roll 
written  about  the  beginning  of  king  Henry  the  vmth* 
wherein  is  ffiewed  both  what  number  of  heralds  were  in 
that  king’s  reign  of  Edward  the  imth.  and  alfo  how  they 
decayed  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  viith.  in  this  fort. 
Garter. 

Clarenceaux. 

Norrey. 

Marche* 

Guyen. 

Irelande. 

Windefore* 

LancaHre* 

Fawcone. 

CheHer. 

Blewmantell. 

Uougecroffe. 

,  Galleys. 

Barewicke. 

Rofe- blanche. 

The  duke  of  Gloucefler  had* 

GlouceHer  herald. 

Blanke-Sanglier,  purfuivant* 

The  duke  of  Clarence  had, 

Richemont  herald. 

Noyre-Tauren,  purfuivant. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had* 

Hereforde  herald. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  had* 

Warwick  herald. 

1  hi 
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The  earl  of  Northumberland  had. 

Nor th u mberla n d  herald . 

E fperau  nee  pur  fu i  v ant. 

The  earl  Rivers  had, 

Rivers  purfuivant. 

The  earl  of  Worcefler  had, 

Worcefter  herald, 

Marenceu  pu rfu Ivan t . 

The  lord  Mountjoye  had, 

Charten  Blewe  purfuivant. 

Now  the  king’s  grace  hath  but  three  kings,  garter, 
llichemond,  and  Norroy,  and  one  herald,  that  is,  Somer- 
fett;  Lancaffer,  York,  Windfore,  and  Falcon  be  voyde, 
and  all  the  purfuivants,  RougecrolTe,  Rougedragon,  Callys, 
Barwicke,  Guynes,  Hampnes,  Rifebank,  Mountorguill, 
Portcullis,  and  Rafyne,  and  no  eflate  hath  any  but  only 
the  lo.  marquis,  that  hath  Grobie  purfuivant ;  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  that  hath  Northumberland  herald. 

This  was  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  vuth. 
God  fave  king  Henry  the  vmth.  Thus  far  that  roll, 
Brewing  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  tilth.  Alfo 
as  that  of  Edward  the  ivth.  in  which  it  leemeth, 
that  Ulder  now  king  of  heralds  in  Ireland,  had  then  no 
life,  but  was  called  only  Ireland. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  vith.  there  were  only 

O 

thefe  officers  of  arms,  as  is  proved  out  of  the  letters  patents 
of  that  king,  wherein  he  granteth  to  us  to  be  freed  from 
all  fubfidies,  and  other  taxes,  ffiewing  the  honour  and 
immunities  we  have  amonglt  all  nations,  emperors,  and 
Bings. 

Garter. 

Clarentieux, 

Norroy. 

Carliele. 

Windefor. 

Yorke. 

Somerfett. 

Chefter. 

Richemond, 

•  Vox.  I.  X 


Richemont! 
king  of 
arms  in  the 
time  of  H. 
7.  being 
now  but  atl 
herald  of 
arms. 


Portculleysf 
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Portculleys. 

Galleys. 

Barwicke. 

llougedragon.  ^  purfuivants* 

Blewmantle. 

Rougecroffe. 

Ryfe  bancke. 

In  this  third  year  of  king  James,  thus  Randeth  the  Rate 
of  this  office  of  arms,  ( viz.) 

Garter. 

ClarendHeux.  kings,  befide  UlRer  king  of  Ireland* 
Norroy. 

Yorke. 

Richemonde. 

Somerfett. 

LancaRer. 

Chefter. 

Windfor. 
llougedragon. 

Rougecroffe . 

Blewmantle. 

Portecolloys. 

Thus  as  abruptly  concluding,  as  I  have  diforderly  de¬ 
livered  thefe  things  in  this  hinfpot  (or,  as  we  corruptly 
call  it,  Hochepott)  I  befeech  your  lordfhip  to  accept  them 
with  that  good  mind,  with  which  you  have  received  other 
things  from  me,  and  fo  to  your  Lordfhip  moR  humbly 
commending  myfelf,  that  may  with  Ovid  fay. 


heralds. 


purfuivants,  and  one  other  puf* 
fuivant  extraordinary  called  Portef* 
mouthe. 


J any  am  felicior  atas  terga  dedit ,  ircmulocg  g  radii 
Venit  erga  fenedhis  ; 

I  humbly  take  my  leave,  as  one  wholly  devoted  to  your 
lordfhip,  and  in  you  to  your  honourable  family,  further 
craving  pardon  for  this  gouty  fcribling,  diRilled  from  th® 
pen  guided  by  a  late  gouty  hand. 

Your  lord  (hip’s  in  what  he  may 
Clerken  well  Green  Fra.Thynne, 

3d.  March  1605,  LancaRer* 

vcteri  Jiilo . 
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A  Confideration  of  the  Office  and  Duty  of 
the  Heralds  in  England,  drawn  out  of 
fundry  Qbferyations, 

/ 

By  John  Doddridge  tbs  King’s  Solicitor  General,  at 
the  In  fiance  of  Hen.  E.  of  Northampton,  in  Aug*  i6oq. 

II E  word  Herald  is  a  Saxon  word  yet  in  ufe  among 
A  the  Germans,  and  by  Kilianus  DufHeus  in  DiFlionario 
fuo  Teutonico  Latino ,  interpreted  thus;  (Facialis ,  pater 
Patratus ,  internuncius ,  vel  pads ,  vel  belli  feriendi  publicns 
praeco)  derived  from  the  word,  Iler,  id  ejlf  Publicns,  and 
the  word  Alte ,  or,  ould,  antique ,  or,  as  fome  deduce  it, 
fenex  in  Hr  mis.  For  the  word  Her ,  or  Heire}  fignifietb 
alfo  an  Armye ,  or  Multitude  Armed. 

Their  chief  and  Special  ufe  anciently  was  in  the  Roman 
Rate,  where  they  were  of  great  account.  Their  duty  and 
office  in  that  Rate  are  fully  deferibed  byDionyfius  Halicar- 
nafTus,  in  the  Second  book  of  his  hiftory,  and  deduced  by 
him  into  vn.  feveral  heads,  or  Special  points.  But  the 
office  and  ufe  of  our  heralds  may  be  drawn  into  thefe 
four. 

Fir  ft,  They  are  mefiengers  by  the  laws  of  arms,  between 
potentates,  for  matter  of  honour  and  arms.  And,  as 
Tully  in  his  fecond  book  de  legibns  affirmeth  out  of  an  old 
Roman  law,  Feodorum  pads ,  belli  &  Jnduciarvm  Oratores 
fe dales  Judices  funt. 

Secondly,  They-  are  Caremoniqrum  minifir  if  as  in  the  o* 
coronation  of  kings  and  queens,  in  the  creation  of  noble 
dignities,  of  honour  in  the  inllalla tions  of  the  honourable 
knights,  of  orders  in  triumphs,  jufts,  combats,  marriages, 
chriftenings,  interments,  and  funerals,  and  to  attend  in  all 
folemn  aflemblies  of  Rate  and  honour.  And  by  fome  of 
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them  ought  the  proclamations  of  great  matters  of  {fate  to 
be  promulged. 

Thirdly,  The  caufes  of  chivalry  and  gentility  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care,  as  in  the  right  of  hearing  of  arms  in 
Ihields,  efcutcheons,  targets,  banners,  pennants,  coats,  and 
fach  like  ;  correction  of  arms  in  their  violations,  and  in 
the  obfervatidn  of  pedigrees,  and  defcents  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen. 

Fourthly,  They  arc  the  prothonotaries,  griffiers,  and  re- 
enters  of  all  acts  and  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  con- 
jftable  and  marftsal  of  England,  or  by  fuch  as  have  their 
authority  ;  and  in  their  books,  and  records,  they  ought  to 
preferve  to  perpetual  memory,  all  faffs  and  noteable  de- 
fignments  of  honour  and  arms. 

The  heralds  of  England  have  been  anciently  incorporated 
by  the  kings  of  this  realm,  and  reduced  in  Corpus  Cor  bora- 
turn  A  Collegium ,  as  namely  among  others  in  the  fecond 
year  of  king  Richard  the  third  ;  alfo  by  king  Edward  the 
iixth,  and  queen  Mary. 

They  are  divided  into  three  feveral  companies;  into 
kings,  whereof  there  be  now  three,  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and 
Norrey :  (in  times  pa  ft  there  have  been  hit01',  kings  ;)  he- 
ralds,  whereof  there  be  cow  fix,  York,  Richemond,  So- 
merfett,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Windfor  ;  and  purfui- 
vants,  whereof  there  now  be  four,  Rougedragon,  Blewe- 
mantLe,  Portcullis,  and  Rougecroffe.  By  the  charter  of 
king  Edward  the  fixth,  made  in  the  third  vear  of  his  reinn. 

O  7  J  o  * 


they  are  difeharged  and  made  free  of  all  taxes,  charges, 

and  fubfidies,  granted  in  parliament. 

*  ^  ^ 

As  touching  the  kings  of  arms,  Garter  is  the  principal, 
being  alfo  the  fpecial  officer  of  the  noble  order  of  the  gar¬ 
ter.  For  in  .the  book,  commonly  called  the  Black  Book  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  I  find  this  ordinance,  exprefling 
the  place  of  garter,  and  what  manner  of  per  foil  he  ought 
to  be,  and  what  ftipend  and  f alary  he  is  to  have.  He  is  ; 
Accedat  Rex  Anno  run ?  units,  qui  Garter,  us  Rex  Armor  urn 
Anglia  vocabitur,  quern  fupremus  A  Comilitones  oh  dignita¬ 


tem  ordinis  virurn  Gcnerf  fanguinis,  honejl 


i  no  minis  infignia 
gerenicmy 
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gr rent  cm,  infra  Regnum  Anglia  natum ,  &  ceteris  officially 
bus ,  qui  nobili  Corona  Anglia  fubjeEU  funt ,  ftperiorem  ejffie 
volant.  Habebit  hie  a  fupremo  Jtipendium  animum  XL.  li¬ 
brarian  moneta  legalis  Anglia,  P  rat  area  unufquifqiie  feor- 
fum  pro  fid  flatus  honor  e  flingulis  annis  donabit  ei  Dux  4.  li¬ 
bras  ;  Marchio  5.  marcas  ;  comes  4.  marcas  ;  Baro  40.  fo¬ 
il  do  s,  A  Eques  Bachalarius  ordinis  xxvi .folidos,  6*Viii. 
denari  os,  ut  tanto  honorific  entius  ad  deem  Ordinis  vitam 
a  gat,  iA  ojfficium  adminiftret .  Rhwties  autern  Creatio  Prin- 
cipis ,  Ducis,  Marchionis ,  Comitis,  Viceccmitis ,  ant  Baronis 
obtingity  idem  Garterus  vefles  ejus  vcndicabit ,  qnibus  utetur 
priu fquam  Togam  illins  dignitatis,  &  jorceclari  accipiet. 

Which  former  order  I  find  alfo  recited  and  confirmed  by 
a  confiitution  written  in  French,  made  at  Windfor  in  the 
chapter  of  the  confraternity  of  the  faid  noble  order  in  the 
feaft  of  St.  George  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1422.  being  the 
fir  ft  year  of  king  Henry  the  vith.  in  thefe  words  fpeaking 
of  king  Henry  the  Vth.  Conflitua  in  encreifament  de  nofme 
du  dit  noble  order,  dr  pur  eftre  entendant ,  al  fervice  de  la 
dit  Compani  A  de  tout  gentelefle  vn  Servant  de  Armes  fur 
touts  les  Autres  Servaunts  dcs  Armes  le  quel  per  la  dignite , 
de  dit  order  voyle ,  qui  il  flit  Soveraigne  de  dance  l' office  de 
Armes ,  fur  touts  les  autres  Servaunts  dies  Armes,  de  Trefl 
noble  Roylme  de  Engleterre  dr  luy  nofme  Gertyer  Roy  des 
Armes  de  Angloys  &  il  oufler  done  un  fee  all  dit  officer. 

For  the  better  government  of  the  office  of  arms  there 
have  been  from  time  to  timefundry  ordinances  made,  fome» 
time  by  the  lord  high  conftable  of  England,  as  by  Thomas 
of  Lancafter,  duke  of  Clarence,  lord  high  fteward  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  vth.  Alfo  of  latter 
time  by  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk  earl  marfhal  of  England  ; 
by  the  which  fundry  abufes  of  the  faid  officers  were  re¬ 
formed  touching  fundry  of  the  feveral  heads  and  points 
aforefaid. 

The  vifitations  of  heralds  have  always  been  by  commif- 
fion,  and  warrant  under  the  privy  fignet,  of  which  war¬ 
rants  there  have  been  lately  many  in  the  office  of  arms  ex¬ 
tant  to  be  feen,  both  of  king  Henry  the  vuth.  and  of 

king 
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king  H.  viii.  As  touching  the  giving  of  arms,  often¬ 
times  the  kings  of  this  realm  have  given  arms  themfelves  to 
perfons,  for  their  worthy  deeds,  or  have  approved  the 
arms  given  by  the  officers  of  arms  in  that  behalf,  whereof 
thefe  following  are  precedents  :  Le  Roy  a  touts  Ceux  Certes 
Letters  veindront  Salute  Saches  qui  come  vne  Chivaller 
Francois  a  ceo  que  nous  fumus  hiformes  ad  Challenge  vne  nre* 
Leige  John  de  King  ft  on,  A  fayre  Cert  dine  fait  s  dr  points  du 
Armes  ouefque  le  dit  Chiualler  nous  a  fine  que  le  dit  nrK 
Leige  Jeit  le  melius  honorablement  receive  ef  fayre  puijfet , 
dr  performer  les  dits  fairs,  dr  points  de  Armes  luy  anouns 
refceyve  in  le  State  de  Gentlehome  &  luy  fait  Efquyor ,  & 
vokimus  que  He  Jolt  comis  per  Armes  A  Poster  a  de  fere 
euauant  fcefia  fauoire  dargent  ou  un  Chappen  de  Azure  oiuP 
fque  un  plume  de  oft  riche  de  Gules  Gf  no  a  touts  ceux  a  queux 
apertint  nous  notifiamus  per  ceux  prefentes .  In  teftimony  de 
quel  chos  nous  anoums  fait  nre~  Letters  Patients  de  foubs 
nre  grande  fceace  a  nre  P allace  de  Wcjlm  le  primer  icur 
de  Auojl  &c. 

There  was  one  James  Parker,  a  fervant  in  court  to  king 

gb 

Henry  the  viith.  that  had  accufed  Hugh  Vaughan  (one  of 
the  gent,  uffiers  of  the  Paid  king)  unto  the  king  of  fome 
undutiful  words,  fpoken  by  him  of  the  faid  king.  Where¬ 
upon  the  perfon  accufed  challenged  combat  with  his  accu- 
fer :  and  becaufe  he  was  not  a  gentleman  of  coat  armor,  Sir 
John  Wi  iotheflye,  then  principal  king  at  arms,  gave  unto 
the  faid  Hugh  Vaughan  a  coat  armor  with  helm  and  timber 
pie  I4fk.  of  Odiober  1490  anno  6°.  H.  7.  Whereupon  the 
Hid  king  fent  for  the  faid  garter,  and  demanded  of  him, 
whether  he  had  made  any  fueh  patent,  or  no  ?  who  an- 
fwered,  that  he  had  made  fuch  arms.  Whereupon  the 
king’s  highnefs  in  his  mo  ft  royal  perfon,  in  open  juflice,  at 
Richmond,  before  ail  his  lords,  allowed,  and  admitted  the 
faid  grants  made  by  garter,  and  likewife  allowed  the  faid 
Hugh  V aughan  to  run  with  the  faid  James  Parker,  who  was 
at  the  fame  time  Plain  by  the  faid  Vaughan  in  the  faid  jufh. 

Garter  king  of  arms  hath  challenged  to  give  arms  to  men 
of  worthy  deiert;  namely  by  an  ordinance  in  the  book  of 

the 
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the  order  of  the  garter  in  thefe  words  :  Ad  eundem  peril-  Regis  Ar- 
nuit  Corredtio  Armor um ,  *  atque  infigniorum ,  quorumcunquc  nM,runu 
quce  ufurpantur ,  aui  geflantur  injufle .  Autoritas  infuper 
<b  pot  eft  as  Arma  hujufmodi  atque  inflgnia  concedendi  talibus , 
qul  per  Acta  fortia  laudabilia  virtutefque  honores  flatus  6* 
dignitates  merebuntur ,  juxta  antiquam  ccnfuetudinem ,  /if- 
teraflque  pattentes  fluper  ea  re  faciendi  & c. 

Alfo  Thomas  Hallye,  alias  Norry,  was  the  firft  that 
got  thefe  words  into  his  patent,  dated  xix.  Maii  xxvnx. 

Hen  vi  nth.  Litter  as  P  atonies  Armorum  claris  viris  do - 
mndi  &c„ 
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OF  THE 

ANTI  QJJ  I  T  Y  of  ARMS 
'  i  n  ENGLAN  D. 

By  Mr.  Tate. 

2.  Novr.  1598. 

FOR  as  much  as  our  hiftoryes  doe  recorde  of  five  feve- 
rail  conquefts  of  this  countrye  wherein  there  have 
bine  maney  greate  hateles  fought,  it  cannot  bee  but  there 
were  markes  and  fignes  ufed  in  banners,  fianderdes,  and  fuch 
like,  whereby  everye  companye  might  knowe  their  owne 
generalles  and  leaders;  amongeft  the  which  there  is  men¬ 
tion  that  kinge  Arthur  did  change  his  armes  three  tymes  : 
the  fir  ft  beinge  two  dra  nones  indorfed,  which  were  his  fa- 
there’s  armes ;  the  fecond  3  crownes,  or.  Laftly,  when  hee 
became  a  Chrifcian  he  bare  vert  a  crofe  argent,  on  the  firft 
quarter  our  ladye  with  Chrift  in  hir  armes,  or;  thefe  armes 
were  after  him  borne  by  the  abbottes  of  Giaftenburye. 
Although  fom6  authores  wright  doutefully  of  kinge  Arthur, 
yet  our  hifioryes  doe  agree  that  his  bodey  was  fownd  buryed 
at  Glafienbury,  in  the  tyme  of  kinge  Henrye  the  fecond, 
with  a  Crofe  of  leade  whereon  was  widen  his  name.  And 
at  Wincheffer  there  doth  remayne  at  this  daye,  a  great 
rownde  table,  whereon  are  writen  the  names  of  divers 
knightes,  which  are  taken  to  bee  the  knightes  of  the 
rounde  table  inflituted  by  king  Arthur.  I  have  a  Frenche 
booke  wherein,  king  Arthur  beinge  fee  downe  to  bee  one  of 
the  nyne  worthyes,  there  is  alfo  printed  the  arms  of  his 
knights. 

Divers  anciente  pedegrees  do  Lett  downe  the  armes  of  the 
feven  kingedomes  of  the  Saxons. 


Thufe 
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Thufe  fare  I  have  noted  briffely  for  matter  of  hiftorye. 
But  fince  the  ufe  of  feales  came  into  Englande,  it  is  growne 
unto  a  better  perfection.  And  yet  I  finde  greate  difference 
in  the  arms  of  St.  Edward  the  Confeffor,  by  reafone  there 
are  not  any  arms  to  be  fene  nppon  the  feales  of  his  charter, 
whereof  I  have  a  coppye.  Thus  in  Weftminfter  church 
there  are  graven  in  ftone,  a  croffe  betwene  V  birdes  with 
legges :  and  after  in  the  fame  churche  wyndowes,  and  in 
Weftminfter  Hall  a  croffe  betwene  V  marteletes  without 
legges.  However  in  an  ancient  coin  which  I  have  of  this 
king,  they  are  reprelented  as  being  a  croffe  betwene  lower 
birds  with  legges. 

The  firft  feale  with  armes,  that  I  have,  is  the  feale  of 
king  Richard  the  firft.  For  on  William  the  Conquereur’s 
feale  and  thofe  of  other  kings  from  him  down  to  R.  i .  there 
is  no  arms  to  be  difcerned  :  and  I  rede  that  Lucy  cheffe 
juftice  of  England  in  the  tyme  of  K.  H.  2.  did  reprehend  a 
gentillman  for  ufinge  a  privat  feale  of  arms,  becaufe,  as  he 
fayd,  it  was  peculiar  unto  the  kinge  and  nobilitye.  So 
that  untill  the  tyme  of  E.  2.  onely  the  kinge  and  the  nobi- 
lyty,  did  ufe  feales  of  armes.  But  after  his  tyme  the  ufe 
of  them  grewe  to  be  ordinarye. 

The  ancienteft  creft  that  I  have  is  of  Quincye  earle  of 
Winchefter  in  the  tyme  of  H.  3. 

The  ancienteft,  fupporters  are  thofe  of  Mortimer  earle  of 
March  in  the  tyme  of  R.  2. 

And  the  ancienteft  of  anye  ladyes  feale  in  lofenge  is  that  of 
the  duches  of  Glocefter  in  the  tyme  of  king  Richard  the 
fecond. 
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Of  the  x^ntiquitye  of  Armes  in  England, 


By  Anonymus. 
2.  Novr.  1 59S. 


RME'S,  in  their  general  1  ftgnification  for  enfigns  of 


ji\_  honor  borne  in  banners  and  fhields,  have  been  as 
aunciently  ufed  in  this  realme,  as  in  any  other.  For  as  ne- 
ceflity,  among  other  nations,  bred  the  ufe  of  them  in  ma¬ 
naging  of  militarye  affayres,  for  order  and  diftinfrion  both 
of  whole  companies,  and  particular  perfonnes,  that  their 
valour  might  be  therbymore  confpicuotis,  fo  likewife,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  it  did  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  yfle,  who 
alwayes  have  beene  as  martial  as  anye  other  people  what  fo- 
ever,  and  confequently  as  refpedtive  of  diftindlron  and  de¬ 
cency  in  their  fervices.  It  may  not  be  pertinent  to  this 
purpofe,  to  note  here  out  of  the  facred  fcriptures,  that 
every  tribe  of  the  children  of  Ifraell  pitched  under  their 
owne  ftandards,  or  oute  of  profane  authors,  that  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  were  the  firft  mercenary  foldiers,  were  alfo  the 
fir  ft  that  bare  marks  in  their  fhields  ;  but  it  is  not  imper¬ 
tinent  to  note,  that  Conftantine  the  Great,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  tliis  yfle,  bore  in  his  labarum  or  ftandard,  a  faltier 
humett  transfixed  with  the  character  of  the  Greek  letter 
jRho,  and  which  was  accounted  for  his  arms.  Afterward, 
as  you  may  fee  in  Notitia  Provinciarum  the  Britannic! 
bare  in  their  fhield  in  a  carbuncle,  a  plat  partie^  per  faltier. 
The  ftablefiani  a  plate  within  an  annulet,  and  the  fecun- 
dani,  an  annnlett  upon  a  croffe,  which  were  companies 
ferving  in  this  countrie  under  the  Comes  Britanniarum  in 
the  declination  of  the  Romane  empire.  For  particular 
perfons,  as  among  the  Giecians,  Uliffes  bare  a  dolphin; 
among  the  Romans  Julius  Caefar  the  head  of  Venus; 
among  the  Gauls,  Chixus,  a  captaine,  a  man  wayeng 
gold  ;  among  the  Spaniards,  one  mentioned  by  Silius,  an 
hundred  fnakes;  fo  among  the  Britannes  I  only  remember 
the  vi&oriqus  Arthur,  who  baue  the  Yirgine  Marie  in  his 
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fnield,  as  Nennius,  who  lived  900  years  fince,  recorded:. 

In  the  Saxon  Heptarchie,  I  find  little  noted  of  armes,  albeyt 
the  Germanes,  of  whom  they  defcended,  ufed  fhields,  as 
Tacitus  fayeth,  Colore  fucato,  which  I' know  not  whether 
I  may  call  armes,  or  no  ;  neyther  know  I,  whether  I  may 
referre  hither  oute  of  Beda,  how  Edwin  K.  of  Northum¬ 
berland  had  allvvayes  anenfigne  caried  before  him,  in  Eng- 
lifti  a  tunf,  which  Vegetius  reckoneth  among  military  en- 
lignes,  or  how  K.  Olfwald  had  a  banneroll  of  gold  and 
purple  fett  over  his  tombe  at  Beardney  ;  or  how  Cuthred 
K.  of  Wefifex  bare  in  his  banner  a  dragon,  or,  at  the 
battaile  of  Bureford,  as  Hoveden  noteth;  and  how  the 
Da  nes  bare  in  their  banner  a  raven,  as  Afierius  reporteth, 
omitting  the  erode  between  the  martletts  in  the  coyne  of 
K.  Edward  the  Confefibr. 

Now  of  arms  in  the  refirift  fignification,  as  we  define 
or  rather  deferibe  them,  viz.  that  arms  are  enfignes  of  ho¬ 
nor  borne  in  banners,  fhields,  coats  for  notice  and  difiinc- 
tion  of  families,  and  dependable  to  the  families.  Albeyt 
the  Germanes  write,  that  according  to  this  definition, 
arms  beganne  to  be  in  ufe  among  them  in  the  tyme  of  Ca¬ 
rolus  Magnus,  yet  I  have  not  obferved  that  they  were  in 
like  ufe  in  England  in  the  tyme  of  the  Conquefi,  or  lome 
yeares  after.  For  no  armes  do  appeare  in  the  feales  of  the 
firfi  Norman  kings;  but  fiiortly  after  the  Conquefi,  the  efti- 
mation  of  armes  beganne  in  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  afterwards,  by  little  and  little  became  hereditary, 
when  it  was  accounted  an  efpecial  honor  to  pofierity  to 
reteyne  thofe  armes,  which  had  been  difplayed  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  that  holy  fervice  againft  the  prefefied  enemies  of 
Chrifiianitye.  To  this  time  do  the  learned  Frenchmen  re- 
ferr  the  origityall  of  hereditary  armes  in  Frauuce,  and  in 
myne  opinion,  without  prejudice  to  others,  we  alfo  then 
receaved  the  hereditary  ufe  of  them  ;  which  was  not  fullye 
eftablifhed  until  the  time  of  K  H,  the  third.  For  in  the 
inftances  of  the  laft  earles  of  Cnefier,  the  two  Quincies, 
earles  of  Winchefter,  and  the  two  Lacies,  earles  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  arms  of  the  father  fiill  varied  from  thofe  of  the 
fon,  as  every  man  here  knoweth  better  than  myfelfe. 

Y  2  N°  L. 
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Of  the  Antiquity  of  Arms  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Michael  Heneage. 

2.  Nov.  1598. 

npOCHING  the  antiquirie  of  armes  in  England,  the 
JL  recordes,  wher  I  ferve,  give  lyttel  lyght,  and  my 
felfe  therfore  cannot  fay  much. 

But  entering  otherwyfe  into  the  confideration  therof, 
either  by  the  etimology  of  the  word,  or  ufe  of  the  thing,  I 
fuppofe  the  fame  naturally,  and  originally  to  depende  or 
apperteine  efpecially  unto  forrign  and  military  fervice  in  the 
field  ;  wher  men  of  .greateff  valew  being  appointed  leaders 
or  commanders  of  larger  or  leffer  companies  attending  up- 
pon  them,  and  under  their  direction ;  commodyte  of  ufe, 
and  reafon,  thought  it  requifite  that  every  of  thefe  leaders 
fhould  ether  in  color  or  imprefs  carye  fuche  difference  as 
might  diflinguifhe  and  make  him  known  from  all  other, 
wherby  his  folowers  might  the  better  be  kept  from  diforder 
and  confnfion  ;  which  notes  or  infignes  of  armes  Erft 
chofen  or  allowed  unto  them  for  the  tyme  and  ufe  of  their 
fervice,  was  afterward  retained  by  them  in  tyme  of  peace 
and  at  home,  as  a  note  and  teflimony  of  their  place  and 
preferment  in  tyme  of  fervice,  before  the  common  fort,  and 
wherby  they  were  reputed  as  men  of  more  note  (that  is) 
more  notable,  and  by  eontraflion  of  fpeche  more  noble 
than  others.  Wheruppon,  happely  as  I  think,  came  the 
word  Nobilis,  being  the  fame  as  not  ah  ills,  and  hereupon 
the  feveral  markes  and  devifes,  which  we  call  Armes  in 
Englifh,  are  aptly  and  ufualy  in  Latin  called  Infignia  nobi - 
lit  at  is. 

Herewithall  it  may  be  alfo  thought,  that  fuch  perfons 
and  ther  iffues  retayning  the  fayd  notes  of  nobilitye,  were 
accuflomed  and  allowed  the  ufe  of  them  at  all  tymes  after, 
in  eny  tyme  of  military  fervice.  And  althoughe  they  had 

not 
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not  their  or  their  anceftors  former  places  in  the  feild  of 
leaders,  yet  did  they  ffill,  needing  now  no  high  and  open 
infignes  in  feild  as  aforefayd,  carry  upon  ther  fhelds  ther 
auncient  armes  and  notes  of  their  nobelyte.  Whereuppon, 
as  at  this  day,  fuch  perfons,  ether  uppon  the  caufes  affore- 
fayd,  or  otherwyfe,  for  eny  other  notable  fervice  performed 
by  them  to  ther  country  or  commonwelthe,  are  now  called 
Armigeri ,  fo  were  they  in  old  tyme,  as  apperethe  by  re¬ 
cord,  cauled  Scutiferi  in  the  fame  fence  as  we  now  ufe 
armigeri.  And  fo  do  I  reade  in  the  records  of  K.  Ed. 
the  3d.  that  that  faid  king  in  a  graunt  made  to  Jeffrey 
Chaucer  cauleth  hym  Scutifer. 

M.  H.  * 


N*  LI. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  Arms  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Agard. 

2.  Novr.  1598. 

ALTHOUGH  this  propofftion  is  of  fuch  quality  as 
I  am  altogether  ignorante  of,  as  beinge  not  abie  to 
blaze  any  armes,  yet  becaufe  it  is  required,  that  I  fhoulde 
bringe  fomewhat  to  the  buyldinge,  I  have  thought  good  to 
aforde  that  fmale  matter  which  I  concey  ve  thereof.  I  fuppofe 
the  firfte  to  come  chiefly  from  the  Normans,  beinge  brought 
in  by  Edwarde  the  Confeffor  ;  and  after  more  plentyfullye 
practiced  by  the  Conqueror,  and  the  nobles  that  cam  in 
with  him.  For  I  reade  in  an  olde  chronycle  of  the  lyves 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandye  in  Frenche  wrytten  hande, 
that  William  the  Conqueror  befeiging  Dunfront  ;  Geoffrey 
Martell,  duke  of  Anjowe  came  to  its  relief.  Whereof 
William  underffandinge,  fent  William  le  Fytz  Ofborn, 
Regnault  de  Mountgomery,  and  Guillame  le  Fytz-cherry, 
(all  which  cam  into  England  afterwards  with  him)  to 

vie  we 
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viewe  GeofFreyes  forces,  and  to  tell  him,  that  on  the  mor- 
rowe  the  faid  Geoffrey  fhould  finde  him  keapinge  the 
gates  of  Dunfront.  Which  meflage,  when  Mountgomerye 
had  delyvered,  GeofFreye  annfwered,  Tell  duke  William 
that  to-morrowe  I  wil  be  at  the  gate  and  will  enter  if  I  can; 
and  becaufe  I  would  have  duke  William  know  me,  I  will 
be  mounted  upon  a  whyte  courfer,  and  will  beare  my 
filicide  all  goulde  without  a  difference.  To  whom  Mount- 
gomerye  annfwered,  Sir,  take  no  thought  for  that,  for  to- 
morowe  morninge  you  final  1  finde  duke  William  mounted 
heere  upon  a  baye  courfer,  and  bearinge  his  fhield  all 
vermelle  ;  and  becaufe  you  (hall  the  better  knowe  him,  he 
will  carye  on  the  ende  of  his  launce  a  ladyes  handcarchef  to 
wipe  your  face  withall. 

Now  after  the  Conqueror  was  entered  England,  in  everye 
place  where  himfelfe  and  his  nobles  buylt  eyther  theyre 
caffes  or  theyre  abbayes,  theye  fett  forth  theyre  armes  in- 
graven.  Whereas  there  is  not  to  be  feene  in  anye  old 
buildinges  before  the  Conqueft  that  any  armes  weere  fet 
up.  As  for  example,  the  neyther  parte  of  Saint  PauleS, 
which  was  Tern  plum  Dianas,  and  built  longe  before  the 
Conquefl,  hathe  not  anye. 

I  have  pcrufed  Domefday,  and  the  pleadings  in  the 
K  Inge’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in  the  Reigns  of  R.  i. 
king  J.  H.  3.  E.  1.  E.  2.  E  3.  R.  2.  H.  4.  H.  5.  and  in 
none  of  all  thefe  Kinges  tymes  is  mencyoned  anye  contro- 
yerfye  betwixt  partye  and  partye  for  matters  of  armes. 
Therefore,  as  I  fuppofe,  thofe  matters  weer  handled  in  a 
peculyer  forte  by  themfelves.  And  I  am  the  rather  in¬ 
duced  fo  to  think,  for  that  I  finde  in  a  parliament  role  de 
anno  xxiij°.  E.  1.  in  a  controverfye  betwyxte  Refeye  and 
Fytz  Thomas,  about  approbryous  wordes,  which  Fytz 
Thomas  charged  Refey  fhoulde  fpeake  againfle  the  kinge, 
that  the  fayd  Refey  gevinge  him  the  lye  and  chalenginge 
the  fayd  Fytz  Thomas,  the  fayd  cbalenge  was  returned 
cut  of  Ireland  into  the  Kinge’s  Benche  by  Walter  Hayes 
chyef  juflyce  in  Irelande,  and  fo  was  adjoi  ned  from  daye 
to  daye  bothe  in  the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  and 

fo 
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fo  at  length  to  the  parliament.  The  kinge  geveth  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  matter,  that  there  were  errors  found  rye  wayes 
in  the  manner  of  the  proceedings,  by  theis  words,  Et  non 
fit  ujitatum  in  Regno  ifto  placitare  in  Curia  Regis,  Placita 
do  Defamacionibus  ;  ant  inter  partes  aliquas  Duetlum  confide - 
rare  in  placitis  in  quibus  ad  Curiam  Regiam  non  pertinet , 

Agayne,  Et  in  hoc  erratum  eft ,  quod  ijdem  Walterus  & 
alij  diem  Duelli  eorum  eis  ajftgnatum  ajftgnarent  coram  ipfio 
Domino  Rege  quod  ftmiliter  fuit  omnino  contra  Legem  6' 
confuetudinem  Regni ,  C5V. 

And  of  what  great  accompte,  the  fame  Normans  and 
other  Angevyns  made  of  theyre  armes  of  antiquytie  appear- 
eth  in  a  role  of  the  pedegre  ot  the  howfe  of  earle  Warren, 
which  is  in  the  Q^Majefty’s  threafaurye,  wherein  it  is  faid 
that  Hamelinus,  brother  to  kinge  H.  2d.  after  he  had 
maryed  Ifabell,  the  daughter  and  onely  heyre  of  the  fayd 
howfe  of  Warren,  ajfumpfit  anna  Uxor  is  fuse,  et  arma  pa¬ 
ir  is  fui  dimift  er  heredes  fid  poft  ipfinm ,  efleminge  yt  great- 
ter  honor  to  carrye  the  atmcyeht  armes  of  his  wiffes  aun- 
ceftors,  than  his  fathers,  which  was  a  ftraunger.  Vobis 
cogentibus  feci  quod  potui. 

Arthurs  Agard. 


N°  LII. 
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By  Doctor  Do y lye. 

IN  a  queflion  which  cannot  be  proved  by  authorities 
probabilites  and  conjectures  are  to  be  ufed. 

It  is  very  likely  that  warrs  and  weapons  are  aimed  coe- 
tanea,  as  the  caufe  befor  the  effe£l ;  one  precedent,  the 
other  confequent,  and  fo  are  bellum,  et  arma. 


The 
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The  ancient  defenfive  weapons  were  Parma,  Cly- 
peus  &  Scutum  # ;  thefe  differed  in  forme,  bignefs, 
and  antiquity  ;  but  all  were  large,  and  apt  to  receave 
fom  colour,  fignature,  and  difference,  wherof  cam 
the  name  of  Inftgnia ,  and  the  man  moil  noted  for  his 
valour  was  termed  Injignis. 

Warrs  at  the  firfl  were  but  rapine,  non  Hofpes  ab  Hof 
pite  tntuSj  which  might  be  properly  termed  Bellum  Bellui - 
nwn,  but  when  civility  produced  difcipline,  armes  were 
martialed  by  difcipline. 

Then  virtue  was  rewarded  with  honor,  and  cowardnefs 
with  fhame,  whereuppon  the  generofity  of  fome  fpirits 
defyrous  to  excell  and  to  be  noted,  did  make  their  fhields, 
bucklers,  or  targats,  to  have  fome  fpeciall  note,  whereby 
they  might  be  infignes .  I  therfore  by  conjecture  conclude 
that  the  antiquitie  of  armes  are  anfwerable  to  the  antiquitie 
of  warre  :  and  as  warrs  were  difciplined  and  martialed,  fo 
were  armes  alfo  noted  and  regiftred,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  one  did  produce  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

Nowe  therfore  when  warrs  in  England  firft  began,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  invafion  of  the  Saxons  and  Grangers,  then  as 
warrs,  fo  armes  wear  difciplined. 

Armes  and  feales  wear  not  coetanea  by  many  defcents, 
for  there  is  no  mention  made  of  feales  befor  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  and  then  his  feale  was  a  crofs  drawen  uppon 
parchment  by  his  chancelor. 


*  Scutis  protefti  corpora  longis,  Virg.  8.  JEneados. 

Enfe  levis  nudo  Parmag.  inglorius  alba.  Virg. 

Clypeis  ante  Romani  ufi  funt,  deinde  poftquam  ftipendiarii  fadti  funt, 
.Scuta  pro  Clypeis  fecere.  Livius.  6. 
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Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Name  of  Duke  ins 

England. 

By  An  o  n  y  m  ous, 

25  th  November  159B. 

W^E  have  receaved  this  worde  duke  from  theFrenche, 
and  from  the  Latine  worcie  dux ,  which  derived 
from  ducci,  doth  comprife  in  fignificarion  not  only  guides, 
but  alfo  leaders  in  warre,  as  well  thofe  of  particular  com¬ 
panies,  as  the  genera]  1  of  whole  armies.  And  in  no  other 
fence  is  that  pafTage  in  Tacitus  to  be  underflode,  where  he 
fays,  that  the  Germans,  our  progenifours  Regcs  ex  nobili- 
iate ,  duces  ex  virtute  fumiint . 

Under  the  Roman  emperours  about  the  tyme  of  iElius 
Veins,  as  I  gather  out  of  Spartianus,  not  only  leaders  ia 
warre,  but  alfo  governors  of  marches,  and  outmoffc  borders, 
beganne  firfb  to  be  called  Duces.  And  in  that  notable  re¬ 
cord  e  of  the  Rom  an  e  Empire,  No  tit  i  a  Provinciarnm,  there 
are  fpecified  12  duces,  which  had  charge  of  the  limits  in5 
the  weft  empire,  amonge  whom  dux  Britanniarum  was 
one.  Yet  if  I  fhould  translate,  I  would  not  tranllate  dux 
Britanniarum ,  duke  of  Brit  ay  ne ,  for  it  appeareth  oute  of 
Eufebius,  where  he  fheweth  how  Conffantine  the  Create  in¬ 
vented  new  degrees  of  dignities,  that  dux  was  inferior  to’ 
comes ,  and  the  fame  appeareth  alio  in  Caffiodorus. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Rotnane  Empire,  this  worde  dux  was 
flill  retained  by  the  Lombards  in  Italy  for  a  governor ,  as  is: 
manifefl  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  where  he  fheweth  how  after 
the  death  of  Clephus,  diverfe  duces  were  appointed  to  go¬ 
vern  the  territories.  That  it  was  then  a  name  of  a  judicial! 
office  rather  than  of  honor,  I  gather  by  the  patents,  whereby 
they  were  made  duces ,  the  tenor  wherof  is  this  taken  out  of 
Vol.I.  Z  Marculphus9 
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Marculphus,  who  gathered  a  book  of  prefidents  about 
the  year  of  Chriff  600. 

P  rtf  civile  regalis  in  hoc  perfect  a  collaudatur  dementia , 
lit  inter  vniverfum  populum  bonitas  A  vigilantia 
requiratur  perfonarum ,  nee  facile  cnilibet  judiciariam 
convenit  comitt  ere  dignitatem ,  nifi  prius  fides ,  five 
ftrenuitas  vide  at  ur  probata.  Ergo  cum  'id  fidcm 
et  utilitatem  tuam  videmur  habere  compertam ,  ideo 
tibi  aclionem  Ducatus  Comitatus  Patriciatns  in 
Pago  illo  quern  Anteceffor  tuns  ufque  nunc  vifus  eft 
egiffe,  tibi  agendum ,  regendumque  commijfnnus ,  it  a 
femper  ut  erga  regimen  noftrum  jidem  illibatam  cij- 
todias ,  <bc.  1 

Otho  the  great  about  the  year  970,  as  Sigonius  ob- 
ferved,  to  a  flu  re  himfelf  the  better  of  ferviceable  men, 
gave  them  in  feodo,  dignitates,  which  were  to  be  duces, 
marchiones,  comites,  capitanei,  valuafores,  and  valuafini  ; 
or  praedia,  mannours,  lordfhippes,  and  landes ;  henceforth 
they  beganne  to  be  hereditary,  and  patrimoniall  in  Italie. 
Alfo  about  the  fame  time  in  Germanic,  dutchies  and  coun¬ 
ties  were  given  in  Germanye  to  certaine  men  and  their 
heirs,  with  the  proprieties  and  regalities..  For  before  that 
time  there  were  no  titles  of  honour  amonge  the  Germanes, 
but  principes,  and  Sempfrien ,  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  Barones. 

As  yet  the  name  of  duke  came  nott  into  England,  for  al¬ 
beit,  we  find  in  Latine  hifiorians,  that  manye  duces  were 
flayne  in  the  Danifh  invafion,  yet  they  were  not  dukes  but 
governors  of  provinces.  For  in  the  Saxon  chronicles 
wherout  the  Latine  was  tranflated,  thofe  are  called  Ealdor- 
men  or  Eorles ,  which  in  the  Latine  are  named  Duces. 
And  although  many  in  that  age  fubfcribed  their  names  to 
Latine  charters,  with  the  addition  of  dux,  yet  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  book  of  Worceher,  that  they  which  are 
named  in  fome  charters  Duces,  are  in  other  charters  of  the 
fame  yeare  called  Principes  and  Comites .  And  fo  we  fee 
that  William  the  Conqueror,  whom  we  commonly  called 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Normandy,  is  in  the  ould  Saxon  chronicle  called 
Eorle ,  and  every  where  in  Malmefbury,  Willlaelmus  Comes 
Nor  mania .  And  Alan  of  Britaine,  whom  all  men  do  call 
Duke  of  Britainne,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  mod  aim- 
cient  hereditary  dukedome,  is  in  that  authentic  record 
Domdday  Booke  named  Comes  Alarms ,  and  not  Dux.  His 
fucceffors  in  their  charters  Ailed  themfelves  fometymes 
Duces ,  fometimes  Comites;  until  Philipp  the  French  king 
in  the  year  1297  confirmed  to  them  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Britaine .  Shortly  after,  that  title  of  duke  was  firft  brought 
into  England  by  K.  Edward  the  third  when  he  created 
his  elded  fonne  Duke  of  Cornwall. 


N°  LIV. 
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By  Joseph  Holland. 

24th.  Movr.  1598. 

IT  appeareth  in  GefFerey  of  Monmouth,  that  in  Cefar’s 
tyme  there  were  dukes ,  carles,  and  barons  ;  and  that 
in  order  to  incourage  them  to  fight  againft  the  Britons, 
he  gave  them  grcate  guiftes  of  gold  and  fylver.  And  Cefar 
beinge  driven  to  reiver  out  of  Brytane  was  the  laff  man 
himfelf  that  entered  into  his  fhippes  ;  alfo  in  the  fame  book;, 
Cador  duke .  of  Cornwall  is  mentioned  as  having  had 
delivered  unto  him  by  king  Arthur  ;  600  knightes  and 
4000  efquiers  and  others  men  to  fight  agaynft  the  Saxons  ; 
and  Mr.  Stowe  in  his  abridgement  fayth,  that  Confbtntyne, 
kinfman  of  Arthur  and  fonne  of  Cador  duke  of  Cornwalle, 
was  ordanvd  king  of  Brytonye. 

I  have  an  auncient  Saxon  charter  made  by  kinge  Eadgar, 
whereunto  amongeft  divers  others,  there  are  fix  dukes 
witneffes  their  names  are  Aelf  here  dux  Aelfheaeh  dux  : 
Grdgar  dux ;  Aejrelflan  dux:  Ae]?elj?iae  dux;  Brihtnod 

Z  %  dux  * 
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dux:  alfo  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  fame  charter,  the 
names  of  the'  archbyfhops,  byfhops,  and  abbotts,  are 
written  before  thcfe  of  the  dukes . 

Hollingfned  in  his  chronicle,  to.  23$,  recordeth  that 
hinge  Edgar’s  fecond  wifte  was  called  Alfreds  ;  being  the 
daughter  of  Orgar  duke  of  Devon  ;  by  whome  hee  had 
yfiue  Egelthred,  that  was  after  kinge  of  this  lande,  and  is 
buryed  in  Powles. 

Duke  Wade  re y fed  warre  a  gay  n  ft  Ardulfe  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  there  is  mention  of  duke  Chorth- 
mond  and  of  duke  Aldred  (Hollingfhed  fo.  201.) 

But  whether  it  was  hereditary,  or  but  nomen  ojfcn 
before  the  conqueff,  I  refer  it  unto  them  that  are  better 
flu  died  therein  then  myfelfe. 

The  firff  duke  that  I  finde  fence  the  Conqueff  was  made 
by  king  Edward  the  thirde  xj.  regni  fui ;  where  hee 
made  of  the  earledortie  of  Cornwayle  adutchye,  and  created 
the  blacks  prince  his  eldeil  fonne  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of 
Cornwalle  and  earle  of  Chefler  (Hollingflied,  fo.  900.) 
And  I  have  a  ded  made  by  the  fayd  black  prince,  wherein 
his  flile  is  Edward  Difne  Fitz  de  Roy  Dengleter  and  de 
E r,ance,  prince  de  Aquitonie  et  de  Gales,  due  de  Cornwall, 
counts  de  Chefler,  and  fegnior  de  Bifcane. 

Alfo  I  have  a  letter  written  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
unto  the  duke  of  Yeorke  in  the  tyme  of  king  Id.  6.  the 
fuperfeription  whereof  is,  To  the  Heygh  and  myghty 
Prince,  the  Right  Worfhipful,  and  with  all  my  harte  my 
intirely  beloved  brother  the  Duke  of  Yeorke. 

Joseph  Holanb. 

»  '  3 
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Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Name  of  Duke  in 

England. 

By  Anonymous. 

27.  Novembris  1590. 

THE  name  of  dux,  or  duke  fignifying  a  captayne  or 
leader,  cannot  be  of  lefs  antiquity  in  England  then 
.ether  civil  or  forreign  warrs,  which  inforceth  men  of  lefs 
knowledge  or  exoerience  to  range  themfelves,  and  to  march 
under  the  condudte  of  men  of  greteff  marke  for  their  mar- 
tiall  feates  ;  for  I  take  this  name  rather  to  importe  the 
office  of  leading  an  army,  then  any  note  of  further  dignity 
then  belongeth  to  a  captaine.  Therefore  in  Crofius  and 
Beda,  they  are  called  h  pc:oZ:r,  and  fometyme  labteopap  or 

latte  opaf. 

The  Cronlcles  fpeke  of  many  duks  in  tyme  of  the  Brittons, 
as  Gloria  duke  of  Demetia,  Coill  duke  of  Kaercolym  or 
Colchefter,  Cab  warms  duke  of  Venedotia.  The  Saxons 
often  fubfcribed  their  names  to  charters  by  the  name  of 
.duces,  as  in  the  charter  of  Edgar  to  Wefimi offer,  Alfere, 
Marchere,  Ofluc,  and  fix  other  dukes.  The  like  in  divers 
charters  before  and  after  his  tyme. 

Before  the  conqueff,  I  fuppofe  no  further  eftate  be¬ 
longed  to  .thefe  dukes  and  leaders  then  to  carles,  for 
the  conducfe  of  the  men  of  eache.  fhire  belonged 
to  the  earles  of  the  fhere,  which  are  commonly  called 
artofimen,  that  is  princes,  though  the  word  be  derived  from 
aide  or  olde,  as  we  now  fpeke  for  aldoplicnepr^  fignifieth 
authority,  and  aloepbome-,  fuperiority  and  primacy ;  and 
orphans,  that  are  defiitute  of  fuccour,  are  termed 
albopleapa.  And  feldome  in  the  Saxon  cronicles  are  they 
termed  hej^to;  ap,  for  that  the  name  of  Alderman  implied 
more  then  heretoge,  or  captayne,  yet  an.  dom.  1003.  yt 
is  faid,  that  EElfric,  alderman,  having  the  conduct  of  Wilt- 
fhere  men  againff  the  Danes,  detracted  the  battel  fayn- 
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ing  himfelf  fick,  fo  that  his  people  returned  back  for 

f'ocne  ye  Iv'jietoxa  pacaS  jronre  bij?  r«all  ye  hepe-  yy>  <5  jehmbpab. 

if  the  captayne  fayle,  the  whole  hofte  is  hyndred.  This 
proveth  the  name  Alderman  to  comprehend  heretoge  within 
vt,  confidering  that  both  in  this  and  al  other  places  of  the 
Cronicle,  fuch  as  have  the  leading  cf  the  forces  of  each 
fhere  have  no  other  addition,  but  only  aldoptmen.  But 
the  Danifh  captains  are  called  Eorles,  as  an.  87 1.  Athel- 
wulfe  fought  with  ij.  eorles  at  Englefeld,  and  flew  one 
of  them  called  Sidroc,  but  iiij.  nights  after  about  Reading, 
Athelwulfe  aldorman  was  flayne,  and  fowre  nights  after 
that  king  Aethered  and  Alfred  his  brother  fought  with 
them  at  Aefeefdune,  there  the  Danes  divided  their  battel 
in  two,  Bacgfeg  and  Healfdene  lead  the  one,  and  their 
eorles  the  other  :  king  Aethered  fought  with  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  hethen  kings  lead  and  flew  Bacgfeg 

ealppeb  jcealrc  piS  payia  eopla  jerpiuman  p  psep.  pfraptS  pibpoc  eople- 
opples-n  peealbap  o.  beapn  eople.  This  is  the  fir  ft  place  wher- 
in  I  read  the  name  of  eorle,  and  long  after  this  I  find  no 
Saxons  called  Eorles.  In  the  charter  of  Edgar  made  to 
the  abby  of  Weftmi after,  dated  the  xvij.  yere  of  his  raigne, 
an.  dom.  974,  I  find  thefe  witnefles,  Elfere  dux,  Ethel- 
wine  dux,  Britnode  dux,  Oflac  dux,  Ethelbardus  dux  ; 
but  the  Saxon  Cronicle  calleth  the  aldormen,  an.  dom.  983. 

Aiphep.fr  ealbopman  pop'cSpfrpbs,  an.  dom.  992.  Abelpinfr  ealbopman 
jcpop,  an.  991.  BpihtnoS  ealbopman  pa zy  opyk^en.  Where 

Aethelwarde  writeth  that  Herbithus  dux  a  Danis  in  loco 
Merle  Undarum  truncatus  fult.  The  Saxon  Cronicle  faith 

an.  dom.  838.  Hepebp  <5  ealtopman  yxy  opplegen  ppom  hepenum  man- 
mim  p  monije  menn  rmb  him  on  meppe-papum.  St.  Edward  Vt0. 
Kal.  Jan.  1066,  made  two  Several  charters  of  Sundry  pof- 
feflions  to  the  abby  of  Weftminfter,  wherto  the  fame  men 
being  witneffes  fubfcribe  to  the  one  by  the  name  of  Duces, 
to  the  other  by  the  name  of  Comites  ;  viz.  to  the  one  thus, 
Haroldus  dux,  Edwin3  dux,  Leofwinus  dux,  GyrSe  dux. 
To  the  other  Harold  us  dux,  Edwinus  comes,  GirSe 
comes,  Leofwinus  comes,  Morlcerus  comes.  Now  the 
Saxon  Cronicle  calleth  them  generally  eorles  and  not  dukes 

an.  Join.  .  1 0^4.  uth^obon  heopa  eopi  Toptij.  And  again,  com  Ha- 
nolb  co/.l ;  and  an.  iccA*.  the  dime  Cronicle  faith,  p  h.om  prS  pealpc 

CCopkepe 
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■CDopkejie  eofil  and  6at>pme  eopl.  In  the  charter  of  Wlll- 
phere  made  to  Medha  fcede  now  Peterborough,  it  is  Pud, 

Ego  Wulfere  Rex  cum  Sociis  re  gibus  Chridi  Patribus,  ac 

O  O' 

ducibus,  hanc  donation^  eonfirmavi,  wherto  feme  fubferibe 
by  the  name  of  Kings,  fome  by  the  name  of  Bifhops,  and, 
ladly,  divers  by  the  name  of  Princes:  which  mud  needs  be 
referred  to  thefe  whom  the  king  calleth  Duces,  for  that 
no  other  but  of  thefe  three  forts  doe  fubferibe  at  all. 

So  in  myne  opinion  dux,  comes,  Aldorman,  eorle,  here- 
toge,  ladieow,  are  names  of  like  dignity;  but  dux,  here- 
toge  &  ladieow  implye  not  fo  much  as  comes,  alderman, 
eorle,  which  are  names  of  offices  belonging  as  well  to  peace 
as  warre,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  office  they  were  princes. 


\ 
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Of  the  Etymology,  Dignity,  and  Antiquity 

of  Dukes. 

By  Mr.  Doyly. 

LES  anciennes  apanages  du  Fils  du  Roys  de  France 
portoit  titre  des  Comfit  es ,  Le  Compte  d ’Anjou, 
Compte  de  Poicfou,  Compte  d’Eureux,  Compte  d’Athois, 
En  quelques  Adles  &  inflruments  du  Conville  &  de 
Toilette  en  la  Subfcription  fe  trove; 

Adulphus  Comes  Scautiarum,  &  Dux  Venedarius  Comes 
Scautiarum  &  Dux.  Ella  Comes  &  Dux,  Faudilu  Comes  A 
Dux. 

Les  Dues  portent  la  Courrone  a  haulte  Fkurons. '  Alciat 
le  Jurifconfult  didf  que  de  cede  marque  Men  fcauroit  tro¬ 
ver  que  trois  ou  4.  come  le  Due  de  Milan,  de  Savoy e,  Sc 
de  Burgolgne. 

Le  Due  ordonnant  fes  Battailles  doit  avoir  fon  Cheval 
couvert  des  fes  armes,  &  luy  auffi  ;  &  doit  avoir  fur  fon 
’Mealtime  de  teftr,  un  Chapillet  d’or  bien  riche,  en  dgni- 

fiance 
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fiance  qu’il  foit  Due.  Et  doit  avoir  une  Banniere  &  penori/ 
Et  doit  effre  accompagne  de  400  Lances,  &  fa  Baniere  de 
autant,  &  le  gens  de  traief  al  aveoant  &  avec  luy,  tes 
Comtes  b  fes  Barrons  ;  et  fi  il  ordonne  fes  batailles  a  pied, 
il  doit  defeendre  foubs  ia  banniere,  qui  doit  eilre  d’efchelles 
avecs  fes  Contes  &  Barons.  Et  s’il  ordonne  fa  Bataille  a 
Chevai,  il  doit  faire  fon  debvoir  jufques  a  eftre  mort  on 
pris.  Car  le  R.oy  fon  Souvairain  eft  tenu  de  le  venger,  b  a 
tirer  hors  de  prifon.  Et  pour  ce  peuit  mieux  advanturec 
line  Due  qu’un  Roy,  en  quelque  Bataille  que  fe  foit. 

A  duke  had  4  comes,  an  earie  4  barons,  a  baron  had  4 
caftelfhips,  a  captain  4  fiefs. 

Ordinairament,  fur  12  Contes  y  avoit  un  Due ,  come 
les  Lieutenans  Generauls  dcs  Provinces  d’  a  prefent  Com- 
maundent  aux  Gouverneurs  particuliers  des  Places.  Et  ce' 
Due  commandoit  aufdits  xii  Contes,  b  a  leurs  gens  dt? 
guerre  les  Due,  &c. 


N°  LVII. 

Of  the  Etymology,  Dignity,  and  Antiquity 
of  Dukes  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Agard. 

*1’  Have  thought  good  to  fett  downe  the  reafon  that  in- 
duced  me  to  prefs  fo  earnefftye  the  re- examination  of 
our  former  conferences,  for  this  caufe  onely,  viz.  That  ic 
feemeth  to  me  in  that  there  was  not  in  anye  of  our  former 
proportions  anye  judyciall  or  fynall  conclufion  fett  downe, 
wherby  Wee  might  fay  this  is  the  judgement  or  right  opy- 
nyon  that  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  everye  man’s  fpeache. 
So  as  leavinge  each  queftioa  undecyded,  our  affemblye 
might  be  rather  demed  a  courte  of  Morefpeach ,  as  in  old 
tyme  there  was  fuch  an  one  at  Oxford,  than  a  learned  con¬ 
ference.  Therefore  I  wifhe  this  abufe  (as  I  take  yt  under 

your 
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^our  better  correcfion  and  reformacyon)  might  in  our  nowe 
meetings  be  reformed.  And  that  uppon  every  poynt,  men 
being  heard,  the  founded:  judgements  might  be  thereuppoii 
concluded.  But  now  to  this  propodtion,  Of  the  Etymology, 
Dignity ,  and  Antiquity  of  Dukes  in  England. 

I  reade  in  a  conclufion  made  after  king  Edward  the 
Confeffior’s  lawes,  that  after  the  realme  was  fhyred,  the 
dime  fhyres  were  commytted  to  the  government  of  fome 
one  great  perfon  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  and  which 
perfons  were  receyved  into  theyre  government  in  this  forte. 
The  men  of  worthe  of  that  fhyre  or  provence  adembled 
to  meet  him  at  a  place  appoynted,  and  fo  dyfmounted  from 
theyre  horfes  and  came  with  reverence  to  him  ;  and  with 
theyre  weapons,  as  lances,  and  fuch  lyke,  touched  the 
toppe  of  his  daffe,  and  fo  thereby  promyfed  him  to  be  his 
followers,  and  to  be  under  his  conduft  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  peace,  and  gave  him  that  tytle  Dux,  i.  e.  their  cap - 
tain  under  the  prince  for  the  rule  of  that  province.  He 
had  authorytye  to  appoynte  under  officers  in  that  his 
place,  fome  over  ten  townes,  which  were  called  Dccanos , 
quad  Caput  Decimarum  Villarum ,  fome  over  hundreds, 
which  weere  called  Centenaries ,  and  fome  over  iij.  hun¬ 
dreds  called  Tithings.  Thefe  great  perfons  weere  called 
Aldermanni,  non  propter  fenectutem  fed  propter  fapientiam . 

Some  of  thefe  I  dnd  called  in  charters  Dux ,  and  in  dome 
other  places  Comes.  As  Edward  the  Confedor  in  his  rati- 
fycation  of  the  foundation  an.  1043  of  Coventrye,  calleth 
Leofric  venerabiiis  Dux ,  yea  and  the  witneffies  to  the  fame 
as  well  the  fame  Leofric  as  Godwin,  Harold,  Swyard, 
Sweyne,  Tojfo,  and  Randulphus.  Mod  of  thefe  are 
called  in  other  charters  but  Comites ,  fo  as  in  theyre  govern¬ 
ment  they  weere  called  Duces,  and  for  the  king’s  pleafure 
called  Comites. 

KingeEdbald  in  his  charter  of  land  given  to  St.  Auden’s 
of  Canterbury,  dated  an.  618.  fetteth  downe  divers  wit- 
neffies  who  are  neither  called  Earls  nor  Dukes ,  as  Egbar- 
tus,  Erambertus,  Suerdus,  &c. 

King  Ofwyn  lykwife  dothe  the  lyke. 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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Yea,  and  yt  appeareth  that  the  eaft  kings  had  manye 
kings  under  them,  fome  called  Kings  and  forne  Duces.  As 
king  Qffa  in  his  charter  hathe  there  witnefTes,  hatred  jilius 
regisy  Brordran  duxy  Adelard  pr  biceps. 

King  Kenulphus  in  his  charter  hathe  thefe  witnefTes  in 
this  order  ;  Edapeard  dux ,  then  the  queene  Kinhehn,  dux 
Bernhered  prepofitus ,  Endred  rex ,  Tydnulf  dux ,  S widen 
comes  ;  and  To  dux,  comes ,  and  prepofitus  are  intermingled 
one  with  another,  in  To  much  that  they  Teem  to  have 
been  of  equall  authoritye  before  the  Conqueft,  Since  the 
Conquefte,  I  hnde  no  duces  before  king  Henry  the  3d’s 
time.  How  they  are  created  I  leave  to  the  heralds. 


Arthur  Agard, 


,  .  N°  LIX. 

Of  the  Etymology,  Antiquity,  and  Privileges 
of  Caftles  in  England. 


By  Mr.  Agaro. 
9.  Feb.  1598. 


S  to  the  Etymology  of  the  name,  I  will  leave  that 


XjL  point  to  be  difcourfed  of  at  large  by  thofe  who 
have  trayvailled  in  readinge  authors  of  other  nations  and 
languages,  for  my  own  part  not  differing  from  fuch  who 
eiteem  caftles  to  be  no  other  than  forts  made  by  con- 
querours  or  their  under  lieutenants,  wherin  and  whereby 
their  fouldiers  and  followers  might  be  retyred  and  kept 
Elite  from  th’  incurfions  of  their  adverfaries. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  caftles  I  thinke  the  fame  to 
have  bennefrom  Ceafer’s  tyme,  for  twoe  caufes  efpeciallv; 
the  one,  becaufe  thofe  holdes  or  bates  refemble  mooftly 
the  firfte  foundation  of  the  capitoll  of  Rome,  as  I  have 
feed  it  defcrybed,  namely,  that  the  chief  tower  thereof 
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Was  but  a  circular  building,  and  a  court  trenched  about 
with  an  hye  dytche  and  fome  fmale  wralle  thereupon.  In 
many  places  of  this  realme  where  thofe  olde  rounde  towers 
weere  feytuated  in  caftles,  they  re  weere  mounted  higher 
than  the  rede  of  the  caftie,  and  had  in  the  fame  a  deep 
dungeon  at  leafte  x.  or  xij.  fathom  deep,  and  a  well  of 
of  water.  Such  high  towers  were  called,  yea  and  yet  are 
called  the  Keape ,  and  in  fome  countreys  the  Juillet.  The 
country  people  being  afked  what  they  mean  by  Juillet , 
will  aunfwere  Julius  Cafar's  Tower.  In  4  places  in  Eng- 
lande,  I  have  harde  the  fame.  Three  of  thefe  have  beene 
made  with  round  towers,  and  the  fourth  with  a  tower 
four  fquare.  The  firft  is  Tutbury  Caftie.  The  feconde 
the  caftie  in  Cambridge,  where  I,  being  a  fcholar  there, 
faw  the  Juillet  handing,  but  it  hath  been  fince  in  my 
tyme  defaced.  The  third  rownde  one  is  yet  ftandinge  at 
Warwycke,  and  the  fame,  to  my  remembrance,  is  men- 
cyoned  by  Ceafar  in  his  Commentaries  to  have  been  built 
by  him.  None  of  thefe  three  can  be  eafely  pearced,  I 
mean  the  mortar  of  them,  with  a  pyckeaxe,  whereas  others 
of  a  latter  building  will  eafelye  be  beaten  downe.  The 
fourth  is  in  the  Tower  of  London,  called  by  fome  the 
Cradle ,  and  by  others  the  Juillet ,  id  eft,  Julias  Tower. 

Thefe  towers  or  fortes  weere  at  the  firft  of  fmale  con¬ 
tent,  and  fuftyced  to  hold  a  fmall  garryzon  to  keep  in  awe 
a  whole  countreye  of  unarmed  people,  and  fo  contynued 
without  enlarginge  anye  wayes  all  the  time  of  the  Brittons 
and  the  Saxons,  yea,  and  of  the  Danes  alfo.  For  I  read 
in  the  hiftorye  of  Normandye,  wrytten  in  Frenche,  that, 
when  Sweyne  king  of  Denmark  entered  this  realme  againfte 
kinge  Aired  or  Alured,  to  revenge  the  night  llaughter  of 
the  Danes  done  by  the  Saxons  of  Englande,  he  fubdued 
all  before  him,  becaufe  there  were  no  fortes  or  caftles  to 
withftande  or  flop  him.  And  the  reafon  yelded,  is  be¬ 
caufe  the  fortes  of  England,  for  the  moft  part,  weer  buylte 
after  the  Normans  poftefTed  the  realme.  The  wordes  be 
thefe  ; 
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Stien  le  Roy  dcs  Danoys  ala  parmy  Angleterre  conquerant 
et  ne  Luy  contredifoit  ton  nulle  chofequil  voulfift  faire,  car 
tors  it  n  avoit  que  pon  on  nudes  fortefj'es ,  et  les  y  ont  puy$ 
fait  faire  cedes  qui  y  font  les  Normans  quant  &  depuys 
quits  conquiftreni  !e  pays. 

So  as  I  am  perAvaded  that  as  the  Saxons  found  the 
rcalme  without  Aronge  holdes  and  fo  fubdued  the  Britons, 
in  lyke  cafe  the  Danes  expelled  and  vanquished  them. 

Laftly,  the  Normans  conquered  them  all,  and  everye 
carle  afterwards  fupplied  with  large  buildinges  the  fame 
Juilkts,  which  have  kepte  theire  names  to  this  day.  Yea 
the  fame  have  had  this  pryveiledge  never  to  be  rafed,  but 
as  it  weere  rather  to  be  preferved,  favinge  that  for  want 
of  reparations  fome  of  them  have  decayed. 

In  the  tyme  of  kinge  Stephen,  when  an  accorde  was 
made  betwyxt  him  and  the  emprefs  Maud  and  her 
fonne,  yt  was  then  ordered  (becaufe  that  the  Garbriles 
that  then  arofe  fprange  cheifiye  uppoa  the  fortes  of  noble¬ 
men  newlye  builte,  and  Arenghthend  in  fo  greate  a  multi¬ 
tude)  that  there  ihoulde  be  rafed  to  the  notnber  of  xic. 
and  xv.  Aronge  holds.  Myne  author  is  a  leger  book  in 
Mr.  Walter  Cope’s  cuAodye,  inti  tied  RegiArum  Pricratus 
de  DunAapIe  ;  and  his  words  are  thefe,  1154.  Concordia 
facia  eft  inter  Regem  Stephanum  &  Ducem  Henricum  quern 
Rex  arrogavit  in  Fiiium  dr  SucceJJorem.  Audit 0  quod  Mu - 
viciones  Reges  tempore  fund  a  tee  diruerentnr,  quarum  nu - 
merits  vfquam  ad  nndecimum  Centum  xv.  excrevit. 

But  now  to  returne  to  my  Norman  hiAorye,  which  I 
will  conhrme  by  the  teAymonye  of  the  mooAe  auncyent 
recorde  of  the  lande,  which  is  the  book  of  Domefday, 
And  I  will  fhewe  that  after  the  Conqueror  had  diApofed  to 
his  nobles  theyre  fnares  of  his  conqueAe,  the  fame  nobles, 
with  theyre  friends  and  followers,  drewe  themfelves  into 
their  Aronge  holds,  and  there  fortifyed  and  kepte  theyre 
garryfons  for  the  keapinge  under  of  the  conquered,  whq 
much  repined  againAe  thofe  ufurpers,  and  privily  murdred 
them,  as  they  founde  occafyon  and  oportunyte,  where- 
pppqn  the  kipgeq  W.  Conquercp,  ordeyned  the  Aatute, 
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intituled  Murdrum.  But  leaving  that  matter,  I  come  to 
the  courfe  which  thefe  gallant  conquerors  ufed  ’.in  theyre 
feverall  governments.  They  gave  to  theyre  followers, 
which  weere,  as  their  charters  are  intitled,  Omnibus  Baro- 
nibus  et  Hominibus  fids ,  tam  Franchigenis  qiram  Ang!iss 
&c.  Frenche,  Englifhe,  fee.  all  the  lands  about  the  fame 
caftles,  to  hold  of  them  by  Caflle  warde,  as  alfo  by  yeldinge, 
fome  of  them  rente,  and  fome  of  them  horfes,  hownds, 
viflualls,  & c.  The  fame  courfe  did  Edward  the  firll 
hold  in  the  conqueff  of  Wales.  For  he  bound  the  bor» 
derers  of  the  cailles  to  yeild  corn  for  fouldyers,  provender 
for  horfes,  rent,  &c.  as  apppeareth  in  fundrye  Welche 
accompts,  which  rents  are  to  this  day,  contynued  in  de- 
maunde,  and  payde.  In  a  late  Shropfhyre  account  are 
thefe  words,  Reddit  Wardam  or  Guardam  ad  Caflrum  Salop 
et  Averam  vie.  Et  pro  Motfee,  id  eft ,  profojfato  Cajlri 
purgatido  vel  mundando,  viijd.  And  fo  again  Tenementnm 
de  nobis  per  Servicium  inveniendi  unum  Hominem  cum 
Hambergenio  ad  cujlodiend.  cajlrnm  nojirnm  de  Mungum- 
mery  pro  XL,  dies  fumptibus finis propriis  tempore  Guerre. 

Thefe  nobles,  I  fay,  built  and  founded  foundry  Prong 
holds  in  the  real  me,  whereof  I  will  mention  fome  as  they 
are  fet  down  in  Domefday. 

Wolvham,  rex. 

Montague,  com.  Mori  ton. 

Caftellum  in  villa  ibnfT. 

CaPellum  EPrighorell  fecit 

Comes  Wills,  item  Berchelay. 

Duddelei. 

CaPellum  de  Cliford  Ws.  Comes  fecit. 

Ewias  CaPellum  Ws.  Comes  reformavit. 

Pro  caPello  xxvm.  domus  deffrudte. 

RockinghriT  waif  a  fuit  quamd.  Rex  Wills  juflit  ibi 

CaPellum  fieri. 

liij -  Domus  vaffe  propter  fitum  Caffri. 

Henr.  de  Ferreres  habet  Caftellum  de  Totebyrye, 

CaPellum  Comitis  occupayit  Ij.  Manfuras. 


DorfeU 
Somerfet* 
G  iouCo 

Wigonu 

Heref. 

Cant. 
North  ts’ 

W  arv. 

Staff. 

Salop. 


Roger!  us 


Ebor. 


Einc. 
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Rogerius  Comes  confiruxit  Cafirum  Mongomerie  voca* 
turn  Mezefberie  Et  ibi  fecit  Rainaldus  Cafiellum  Enure. 

In  Civitate  Eborac.  multe  Domus  defiru&e  propter 
Cafiellum  et  vie.  tefiatur  iilam  domum  in  Cafiellum  pro¬ 
ximo  anno  poll  dcftruclionem  Cafiellorum. 

Propter  Cailellum  defirudte  fuerunt  Cl.  xvj.  manfure 
et  lxxiiij.  extra  metaT  Cafielli  wafiate  funt  per  paupertatem 
et  ignium  Ufiionem. 

In  Hundre"  de  Rochefort  Ragomeia  in  hoc  manerio  fecit 
Swenus  fuum  Cailellum. 

And  fo  foundry  others  which  nunc  preferibere  longum 

ell. 

The  privilegies  of  thefe  cafiles  weer  mofi  large.  At  the 
begynning  they  had  power  of  life  and  death  ;  they  kept 
their  hofiages  therein  ;  they  imprifoned  and  tortured 
theyre  rebells  and  fubjecls,  fecundum  deiiffum  :  they  were 
fupplied  with  ail  fervices  of  necdlary  provifyons  ;  and  at 
this  day  fome  of  them  holde  foundry  liberties  for  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  theyre  rents.  As  at  Rochefier,  if  a  man  fail  in  the 
payment  of  his  rent  of  Cafile  Garde  on  St.  Andrew’s  feaif, 
he  mu  Re  every  tyde  after  until  he  payeth  it  dubble  the 
fame,  fo  as  it  will  in  fmali  time  rife  ad  infinitum.  Again, 
if  a  man  be  ar relied  and  taken  into  feme  cafile,  his  fees 
are  excefitve  both  by  daye  and  night.  At  Tutburye 
Cafi!e  in  Stafford  (hire,.  I  have  known  that  when  a  difirefie 
be  taken  for  any  of  the  queen’s  debts  and  put  into  the 
cafile,  the  owner  mufi  pay  the  debt  before  he  depart 
thence,  and  alfo  pay  for  everye  hoofe  i.  penny,  that  is  for 
every  foote  of  the  beafis,  horfe  or  fheep  (to  my  remem¬ 
brance)  a  penny  at  the  leafi.  Yea,  I  have  feen  one  neigh¬ 
bour  in  mallyce  dryve  his  enemyes  cattaile  thyther,  and 
the  partye  who  was  the  owner  hath  been  forced  to  replevy 
his  faid  cattaile  at  that  price.  But  this  vyolence,  thanks 
be  to  God,  is,  by  our  long  peace,  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
realme  in  effect  quite  abrogated,  or  elfe  fupprelfed,  which 
I  pray  God  may  Rill  dyminifii  for  the  peaceable  preferva- 
jjon  of  our  prince  and  realme,  and  that  the  names  of  tliefe 
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cables  be  changed  from  Nides  de  Tirannic  to  Indigefia 
Moles  by  theire  ruins. 

I  will  conclude  my  difeourfe  with  a  flory  long  agoe  dely- 
vered  by  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  harde  fpeake  it,  and  it 
was  this.  When  Goodyn  bifhop  of  Wine  he  her  was  our 
embaffador  in  Fraunce  in  king  H.  viijth’s  tyme,  whilft  he 
was  fyttinge  in  difeourfe  with  Frauncys  the  Frenche  kinge 
at  dinner,  the  kinge  recounted  to  the  bisfhop  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  ffronge  townes,  fortes,  and  cables  that  weere  in 
Fraunce,  and  nowe  fayd  the  kinge.  My  lord  bisfhop,  I  do 
not  hear  that  you  in  Englaunde  have  any  fortes  or  cables. 
Yes,  fayd  the  bisfhop  to  the  kinge,  wee  have  two.  Which 
are  thole  fayd  the  king.  Marye,  Sir,  anfwered  the  bisfhop, 
Salifbury  Plain  and  New  Markett  Heath,  where  if  fo  be 
any  enemye  offer  to  enter  our  land,  we  have  xl.  thoufande 
men  at  eyther  place  in  a  day  or  twoo’s  warninge,  to  give 
their  enemyes  fuch  a  welcome,  that  but  few  would  be  able 
to  take  to  their  fhipps  againe. 

Per  me  Arthur  Agard. 
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CASTELLUM  according  to  the  grammarians  is  de¬ 
duced,  as  a  diminutive,  from  cables,  and  that  from 
cafa,  becaufe  a  cable  included  in  it  many  fmall  cottages. 
Defire  of  fecurity  and  defence  was  the  originall  of  cables, 
which  after  by  abufe,  became  places  of  offence  to  the  con¬ 
fining  neighbours.  Such  places  of  defence,  caufed  by  ne- 
ceffity,  were  as  auncient  in  this  country  as  elfwhere.  For 
that  ther  were  cables  in  Britainne  held  out  by  the  Brittons 
againb  the  invading  Romanes,  appeareth  by  this  paffage  of 
JuvenaLL 
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Dime  Maurorum  attegias ,  <&  cajira  Brigantum  ; 
as  alfo  by  another  in  Tacitus  in  Vita  Agricolas. 

The  Saxons  had  alfo  their  cattles,  which  they  called 
Cefter  and  Caller,  and  yet  the  Scots  call  Loncaftell,  and 
Doncattell,  thofe  places  which  we  call  Lancafter  and  Don- 
cafter*  The  places  of  ttrength  alfo,  which  they  called 
Feaftnes,  and  Burgh,  were  nothing  els  but  cattles. 

William  the  Conqueror  after  his  arrivall,  to  allure  him- 
felf  and  bridle  the  Englifh,  built  divers  cattles.  But  in 
the  turbulent  time  of  king  Stephen  cattles  were  every 
where  reared  by  the  adverfe  factions;  and  as  Newbrigenfis 
faith,  Eraiit  in  Anglia  quodamodo  tot  Reges  vel  pot  ins  Ty¬ 
rannic  quot  domini  CaJlellorumt  which  would  have  their 
mints,  and  prefcribe  laws  to  their  neighbours :  and,  as 
Matthew  Paris  in  Minori  Hiftoria  calleth  them,  were  the 
very  nettes  of  devilles,  and  demies  of  thlefes,  Infomuch 
that  after  the  agreement  made  between  Stephen,  and  H. 
the  2d.  1 1 15.  cattles  in  England  were  razed,  which 
Roger  Wendover  calleth  Cattra  Adulterina,  and  it  was  not 
Iawfull  afterward  to  build  cattle-lyke,  unlefs  fpecial  licence 
were  obteined  of  the  king,  which  they  called  Licentia  Fir- 
mandi  &  Kernellandi. 
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Of  the  Antiquity,  Etymology,  and  Privilege 

of  Towns. 

By  Joseph  Holland. 

22.  June  1599. 

AS  the  dettre  of  defence  againtt  injuries  of  the  aire  was 
the  ttrtt  motive  of  building  cottages  and  houfes,  fo 
the  natural!  dettre  of  mutuall  focietye  was  the  occafion  of 
joining  houfes  together,  and  confequently  of  villages. 
After,  as  mifehiefe  encreafed,  necetticie  of  defence  againtt 

violence 
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Violence  was  the  caufe  of  building  eaftles  fortified  with 
walles  and  trenches.  But  when  they  were  not  fufficient 
to  receive  all  fuch  as  retired  unto  them  for  refuge,  they 
beganne  for  more  fecuritye  to  build  townes  well  fenced, 
which  the  Latines  in  that  fence  called  Opida *  ab  ope  danda. 
Or  according  to  Varro,  lib.  4.  de  lingua  Latina,  Maxi¬ 
mum  adificium  eft  opidum,  ab  ope  dictum ,  quod  mnnitur 
opis  gratia ,  ubi  fnt,  &  quod  opus  eft  ad  vitam  gerendam , 
ubi  habiteni  tate ;  vel  opida,  quod  opere  munibant  moenici 
quo  munitius  ejftet . 

The  townes  of  the  Britainnes  were  only  fenced  groves, 
which  they  called  Luen,  and  Tref.  But  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  came  hither,  and  uppon  occafions  encamped  in  fon- 
drye  places,  they  began  to  build  within  thofe  fortified 
places;  and  fuch  encampings  of  the  Romanes  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal!  of  mnnye  townes  in  Europe.  The  learned  Germanes 
think  that  Sted,  and  Stadt ,  which  in  their  tongue  and  ours 
fignifieth  a  towne,  are  derived  a  Staiivis  Romanorum . 

As  for  opidum  and  arbs  among  the  Romans,  both  in  this 
country  and  elfewhere,  I  fee  them  ufed  indifferently  for 
one  and  the  felf  fame  place.  And  Suetonius  calleth  Ca- 
malodunum,  which  was  a  colony ,  and  Verulamium,  which 
was  Municipium,  onely  preecipua  oppida ,  as  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  calleth  London  Veins  Oppidum. 

This  word  towne ,  now  in  ufe,  is  thought  to  be  a  meare 
Englifh  word  derived  from  tynan  to  enclofe,  and  brought 
in  by  the  Englifh  Saxons  out  of  Germany,  as  were  thorp , 
ham,  fiery  &c.  And  yet  I  have  not  obferved  this  termina¬ 
tion  in  any  towne  of  Germany  where  they  inhabited. 
Neither  can  I  fuppofe  they  found  it  here,  as  they  formed 
their  Chefter ,  Cefter ,  and  Cajler  defforted  from  the  Latins 
Cafirum,  unleffe  we  may  think  the  word  town  to  be 
w refled  from  the  old  Britlfh  worde  dun,  which,  as  Clitipho 
a  Greeke  author  reporteth,  fignified  an  highe  place.  And 
fcertainly  many  places  which  are  highe  Situated,  had  their 
termination  in  this  dun  or  dunum ,  as  Maridunum ,  Camalo - 
dunum ,  Cambodnnum ,  Sorbiodunum,  Segodumim,  <&c.  and 
hence  it  may  be  that  we  call  high  places  Downs.  Alfricus 
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tranflateth  mans  by  dun,  and  alfo  Englifhed  opidum  a  faft> 
nes,  and  villa  a  towne. 

There  ys  a  booke  in  the  Excheaquer  called  Nomina  Vil- 
Iaru  m,  made  9.  E.  2.  of  all  the  villages  and  towns  in 
England. 


N°  LXI. 

Of  ParifheSd 

By  the  Same; 

fJjT  I  J  E  word  parifb ,  we  borow  from  the  French  paroijfej 
JL  that  comes  from  the  Latin  parochia,  and  this  from 
the  Greek  parochos ,  which  figniheth  prefbiter ,  and  had  (as 
Badeus  affirmeth)  its  originall,  ab  exhibitions  fanciifici 
crujhdi.  Aunciently  the  portion  of  land  afligned  to  old 
fotildiers  was  fo  called. 

But  though  parochia  cometh  neerer  to  the  letter,  yet 
paroecia  agreeth  better  with  the  fenfe,  as  defigning  accola - 
turn  or  accolarum  convention.  They  both  with  moil 
writers  are  ufed  promifcuoufly. 

A  long  time  after  the  Chriflian  religion  was  planted  #* 
they  tokened  the  bifhops  dioceffes,  or  circuits  fubjecl  to 
religious  houfes,  when  as  well  the  idoll  temples,  turned 
to  Chriflian  churches,  as  thofe  builded  of  new  by  devout 
people,  ferved  only  for  cathedralls  or  monafleryes,  to 
which  the  next  inhabitants  reforted,  for  receiving  infhuc- 
tion,  and  exercifmg  Chriflian  rites,  or  for  that  purpofe* 
flocked  to  the  monks  and  clerks,  as  they  traveyled  through 
the  countrey.  Therfore  in  old  writers  you  have  frequent 
mention  of  archbifhopps,  bifhops,  and  moncks  ;  as  alfo 
of  preifts,  clerks,  and  deacons  to  aflift  the  bifhops,  but  of 
parifhes,  parfons,  vicars,  incumbents,  or  curates,  none 
at  all. 

*  Beda,  !.  i.  cap.  28.  30.  L  3.  cap.  7.  22.  26.  28.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  Pont, 
virun,  fob  107.  Henry  Hunt,  fo.  185.  Calf.  Mon,  fo.  31.  Mat.  Weft. 

This 
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This  orderly  forting  of  DioceTTes  into  parifhes  was  firfl 
eftablifhed  at  the  councel  of  Lateran,  but  when  it  took 
effect  heer  with  us  in  England,  J  mud  not  fay  :  Holinfhed 
only  noteth  that  the  fame  began  f  nee  the  conqued,  and 
fo  leaveth  us  without  any  farder  light. 

Thefe  our  pari  (lies  take  their  names,  either  from  their 
head  faint,  or  from  the  feite,  or  from  the  lordfhip  in  which 
they  Hand,  or  from  the  fancy  of  the  firfl  devifer. 
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Of  the  Antiquity,  Variety,  and  Ethnology 
of  Meafuring  Land  in  Cornwayl. 


By  Anonymous. 
20.  Novr.  1599. 
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^  H  E  meafuring  of  Land  in  Cornwayl  fhould  feem  to 


JL  be  auncient,  becaufe  the  manner  and  termes  thearof 
do  differ  from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  realme,  for  feeing 
we  find  not  whence  it  hath  been  borrowed,  wee  may  the 
more  probably  conjecture,  that  the  fame  was  brought  in 
by  the  Britons  at  their  firfl  inhabitance,  and  fo  ever  fince 
retayned.  Howbeeit,  the  ufe  thearoff  in  former  time 
was  not  very  great.  For  within  memory  of  their  fathers, 
who  now  live,  the  mod  part  of  the  countrey  lay  in  com¬ 
mon,  only  fome  parcells  about  the  villages  weer  enclofed, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  in  land  fcores  allotted  out  for  tillage. 

But  when  the  people  began  to  encreafe  in  number,  thofe 
more  mouthes  fcarcened  the  corne,  and  fo  confequently  en- 
fiaunced  the  price  ;  and  the  gainefull  price  drew  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  enlarge,  and  (though  with  extraordinary  charges) 
to  extend  their  tillage  into  the  commons,  which  for  thp 


B  b  2 


better 
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better  manurance  and  fafer  preferving,  they  divided,  iq- 
clofed,  and  fo  reduced  to  be  fevered. 

Through  thefe  means  thofe  who  formerly  had  great 
(lore  of  corns  brought  weekly  to  their  marketts  out  of  De¬ 
von,  did  in  a  fhort  time  after,  prepare  and  fend  yeerly 
a  far  larger  quantity  into  other  parts  beyond  the  feas. 

The  making  of  thefe  enclofures,  which  they  terme  clofes  x 
drew  them  to  a  greater  need,  ufe,  and  knowledge  of  mea¬ 
furing* 

At  firft  every  tenement  (which  they  call  a  Bargayne ) 
did  ordinarily  confift  of  a  plow  land,  and  that  of  about  60 
acres,  if  the  ground  wear  good,  or  more  if  barrayner,  but 
moft  of  thefe  Bargaynes,  efpecially  neer  the  fea  fide, 
have  fi thence  been  fub-divided  into  leffer  portions,  and 
converted  into  newer  dwellings. 

Variety . 

The  variety  confifleth  not  in  itfelf.  For  throughout 
the  whole  fhire  the  meafure  of  ground  is  one,  but  in  com- 
parifon  with  other  countyes  it  differeth  from  them,  12 
inches  make  a  foot,  9  foot  a  ftaffe,  2  Eaves  a  land  yard, 
160  land  yards  an  Englifh  aker,  and  30  akers  of  good  foil 
a  farthing.  More  is  taken  in  meafure,  where  the  ground 
is  meaner  in  goodnes ;  4  farthings  goe  to  a  Cornifh  aker, 
and  4  fuch  akers  to  a  knight’s  fee. 

Note,  That  in  Cornwayl,  the  relief  for  a  knight’s  fe<? 
amounteth  but  unto  five  marks,  and  is  called  Fee  Morton . 

Etymology, 

Clofes  are  derived  from  the  Latin  woord  Claufus.  The 
Cornifh  men  terme  them  by  the  Englifh,  ftarcks. 

Bar  gay  n ,  of  bargayfling  with  the  lord  of  the  land,  for 
.the  taking  therof,  and  that  of  the  French  woord  bergaigner , 
in  Cornifh  tre  ferveth  for  that,  and  a  towne  and  village. 

Inche  commeth  from  uncia ,  in  Cornifh  mifne . 

Foot  of  the  Dutch  woord  fuefs,  in  Cornifh  trouz.  Staffe 
of  the  Dutch  flab ,  in  Cornifh  lorgh .  For  land  yard 
amb Ho 3  in  Cornifh  Luce  teere, 

e  r  w  f  t  r  ,  ;  .  i  * 

Aker , 
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Aker,  oF  acker ,  in  Duch  a  feild,  in  CornHh  errooiv. 
Farthing  of  the  Duch  viert  ding,  a  fourth  part,  as  in 
proportion  it  holdcth,  in  Cornifh  ferihen  teere . 

Fee  of  feodum,  and  that  of  Jules. 


N°  LXIIL 

Of  the  Antiquitye*  Etimologie,  and  Varietye 
of  Dimentions  of  Land  in  England. 

DIMENTIONS  of  land  are  ffrldlly  to  be  taken  for 
the  meafure  of  land  according  to  the  quantitye  o£ 
the  ground.  They  be  called  by  the  Latins  Menfurce  inter- 
vallorum,  and  differ  from  divifones  terrarum ,  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  fort. 

Divifions,  we  term  thofe  that  are  diffmdtions  and  feve- 
rances  of  places,  for  the  better  government  of  them,  in  a 
politick  refpeef,  as  fhires,  hundreds,  lathes,  wapentakes, 
ridinges,  tithinges,  and  fuch  like,  of  which  I  will  fet 
downe  nothing  bycaufe  they  are  out  of  this  queflion,  and 
may  make  a  fut  matter  of  difeourfe  of  themfelves.  Hence 
in  our  ordinarie  fpeech,  a  perlon  is  faid  to  be  a  juftice  of 
peace,  or  officer,  in  fuch  a  divifion. 


;g  *  ,  .  . ;  :  '  , 

Hides. 
Carncate. 
Came,  or 

Di  mentions  of  lands 

Indefinite  and  in¬ 

Cartweares . 

with  us  are  topo¬ 
graphical  diflinc- < 

certain,  according 

Teemweares* 

to  the  cuflom  of< 

Plough e  land. 

dons. 

the  place,  as 

Oxgang. 

Yard  land • 
Piddle . 

s 

'Furlong* 

Definite 


igS 
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Inch . 
Foot . 
Yard. 


Definite  and  cer- 
tayne,  as  an 


*! 


Pole . 
Perche . 
Daywork* 
Rood . 

Half  acre. 
Acre , 

Flue. 

{^Fathom. 


Of  the  topographical  didincHons  that  are  indefinite. 

Hide  is  taken  to  be  a  ploughe  land,  as  mutch  as  one 
might  keep  a  teem  on,  and  land  fudicient  of  arable,  hay, 
and  feeding.  The  life  hath  been  in  old  time  to  tax  the 
fubjefh  withe  payments  and  munition  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  according  to  the  hide.  Thus  Etheldred  who 
was  king  of  England;  an0  978.  taxed  everye  310  hides  at 
a  fhip,  and  every  8.  hides  at  an  armor  for  one  man,  for 
defence  of  the  realm  againff  the  Danes.  Yet  did  the  fame 
king  leave  his  crowne  and  land  to  Swain,  king  of  Danes, 
an°  35.  fui  regni,  anno  domini  1012. 

Bolin:  de-  Hideland  is  taken  for  a  family ;  becaufe  it  is  as  mutch 

ferip.  Brit.  knd 

as  one  family  ufed  to  live  on,  and  manure. 

iol.  4©.  nu.  J 

30.  Thus  the  Ifle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  had  600  families  or 

hidelandes,  as  Beda  deferibethe. 


Carrucatc, 
Came , 
Carlwear , 
Tec  mw  car, 
Plougbeland, 
Ox  gauge, 


Tire  divers  termes,  which  have  all  one  figni- 
fication  withe  hideland,  but  are  ufed  in  divers 
countries.  As  in  Lincolnfhire  for  hideland, 
<j  they  ufe  carrucate,  cartwear,  or  teemwear, 
which  is  as  mutche  as  they  may  work  with 
one  teem  of  horfes  or  oxen :  and  in  the 
^Northe  oxgang  is  moll  ufual. 


Yard  land  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  common  flelde  countries, 
as  Northampton  and  Leiceder  fhires,  and  is  much  lefs  then 
a  plougheland.  For  in  the  bed  foyles  whiche  afk  mod 
toyle,  3  yard  land  is  but  a  plough  land  :  in  the  lighter 
.groundes,  4  or  5  yard  go  to  a  plough.  They  have  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  the  padure  or  lea  grownd,  and  medovy 

7  propor- 
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proportionable  to  their  arable  :  in  fome  countries  they 
confifl-  of  more  acres,  as  60,  or  50.  and  in  other  countries 
of  lefs,  as  40,  30,  and  20.  But  generally  it  is  obferved, 
that  in  the  beft  grownds,  as  there  are  fewer  yard  lands  to 
the  ploughe-land,  fo  they  though  they  have  fewer  acres 
to  the  yard  land,  yet  the  goodnefs  recompenfeth  the 
number. 

Furlong  is  taken  fometime  for  a  greater  quantitye  of 
land,  fometime  for  a  lefTer,  but  is  not  of  any  certeyne 
quantitye  definite. 

Piddell  or  Fidelia  is  ufed  for  a  little  fmale  clofe,  and  as 
it  feme  the  is  fo  called  of  Pes  a  diminitive,  as  underftanding 
it  to  be  a  fmale  foot  of  land. 


NQ  LXIV. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  Ceremonies  ufed  at 

Fu  neralls. 

By  Sir  William  De thick,  Garter, 

9th  February  1599. 

fr^QuCHING  this  propofition  for  funeralls,  I  cannot 
A  produce  any  thing  unfpokcn  by  this  learned  fociety. 
Yet  let  me  crave  your  patience  to  faye  what  I  conceave  of 
many  hiftories,  and  of  Moyfes  the  beft  wry  ter  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  and  of  the  creation  of  mankind. 
He  doth  approve  how  that  Adam  was  made  of  the  duff  of 
the  earth,  and  that  when  he  had  tranfgrefTed  the  com- 
mandement  of  the  Almighty,  God  pronounced  this  dome 
and  judgment  upon  Adam  and  his  pofterity  ;  thou  art  dujl 
ef  earth ,  and  to  earth  thou  fjalt  relume.  Therefore  I 
thinke  it  to  be  the  beft  kynd  and  manner  of  fepulture,  for 
all  men,  after  theyre  eftates  and  degrees  confidered,  to  be 
honorably  and  decently  put  into  their  graves,  and  to  be 
covered  with  earth.  It  is  alledged  that  Adam  before  he 


was 
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was  put  out  of  Paradife  dwelled  in  Agro  Damafceno,  and 
that  there  Abell  was  murthered  by  Cain,  and  was  buried 
nere  Jerufalem  or  in  Hebron,  as  fom  report.  But  omitting 
the  varieties  and  alterations  of  thofe  confufed  people  who 
lived  almoft  2000  years  before  thelawe,  we  mu  ft  all  allowe 
of  the  traditions  of  that  great  patriarche  Abraham,  who 
was  defcended  of  Sem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  and  of  other  beft 
records  of  the  Hebrues  or  Juifh  nation,  who  affirme  and 
allow  of  the  ground  and  place  for  the  funeral  of  Sarai, 
which  Abraham  bought  and  purchafed  of  the  children 
of  Cham,  and  wherein  the  iflue  of  Abraham  were  after¬ 
wards  enterred  with  great  pompe  and  folemnity.  As  is 
written  of  Jofephe,  who  caufed  the  corps  of  his  father 
Jacobe  to  be  fo  tranfported  fumptuoufly  out  of  Egipt. 
We  fhall  not  I  think  forget  amongft  us  to  remember  the 
many  fumptuous  tombes,  funeralls,  and  monuments  of  the 
Babylonians,  Affiryans,  and  of  other  the  monarchies  in  the 
world.  Neither  the  maufoleum  made  by  Artemifia,  nor 
|  the  counterfeit  therof  made  by  the  flatterers  of  Auguftus 
the  emperor,  at  Rome  in  Campo  Martio,  nor  the  miracu- 
lous  Pyramides  at  Memphis  in  Egipt,  which  were  made 
of  brick  for  the  prynces  and  Pharoohs,  by  the  Jewifli 
peoples  labour,  and  which  yet  continue  the  wonder  of  the 
world  ;  therefore  all  thefe  I  pafs  over  and  come  to  the 
piety  of  ould  Tobyas  remembred  for  his  labour  employed 
in  the  buriall  of  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  for  his  paynes 
therin,  and  how  his  patience  for  his  blyndeneffe  therby 
increafed  the  memory  of  him.  The  funerals  of  David 
and  Solomon,  as  alfo  thofe  of  other  the  kings  of  the 
Ifralites  were  performed  in  all  magnificence. 

When  Chrift  Jefus  came  to  fulfill  the  word  and  worke 
of  our  redemption,  we  find  the  comly  order  for  the  fune¬ 
ralls  of  the  widowe’s  fone,  and  of  Lazarus :  as  alfo  how 
the  body  of  Chrift  himfelf  was  put  into  a  new  fepulture. 

This  may  fuffice,  but  yet  I  would  not  omitt  fome  of 
the  vanities  and  varieties  of  other  people  and  nations,  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other  in  manners  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
cftate,  goverment,  religion,  and  policies:  1  find  that  an- 

tiently 
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tiently  moft  people  have  confumed  their  dead  bodies  in 
fire  ;  though  fome  did  eate  them,  edeeming  theyre  bellies 
to  be  the  mofl  precious  place  for  the  burial  of  theyre  pa¬ 
rents,  and  fo  opiniated  were  they,  that  they  would  not  be 
difwaded  from  it,  no  lefs  then  others  could  be  perfwaded 
thereunto. 

Some  people  ufed  immoderate  laughter  at  the  funeral 
of  theyre  friends  :  and  on  the  contrary  the  Irifh  nation 
exceed  all  others  in  their  howlings  and  lamentations. 

The  folempnite  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  funeralis, 
Virgil  in  the  xi  book  of  the  ASneid  fpeaking  of  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  Palias,  deferibethe  moft  ingenioufly  and  particularly. 

Hsec  ubi  deflevit,  tolli  miferabiie  corpus 
Imperat,  et  toto  ledos  ex  agmine  mittit 

Mille  viros  . . 

Tunc  geminas  veftes  oftroq.  auroq.  rigentes 

Extulit  AEneas . * 

/ 

Multaq  preterea  laurentis  praemia  pugnm 
Aggerat,  et  longo  praedam  jubet  ordine  dud. 

Addit  equos  et  tela  quibus  fpoliaverat  hoftem, 

Indutofq.  jubet  truncos  hoflilibus  armis 
Ipfos  ferre  duces,  inimicaq.  nomina  figi. 

Ducitur  infaslix  revo  confedus  Acetes 
Ducunt  et  Rutilo  perfufos  fanguine  currns. 

Poll  bellator  equus  pofitis  infignibus  AEthon 
It  lachrimans. 

Haflam  alii  galeamq.  ferunt :  nam  cetera  Turnus 
Vidor  habet :  turn  mefta  Phalanx,  Teucriq.  fequuntuc 
Tyrheniq.  duces,  et  verbs  Arcades  armis. 

Poftquam  omnis  longe  comitum  procefferat  ordo 
Subflitit  AEneas  gemituq.  hsec  addidit  alto 

Salve  teternum  mihi,  maxime  Palla. 

AEternumq.  vale. 


*  It  is  reported  of  Samuell  the  good  judge  how  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  Rhama.  The  Machabees  fet  up  pillars  upon  theyre  tombes,  having 
fhips  carved  on  the  toppes  of  the  pillars  at  theyre  cittie  at  Modin,  noting 
theyre  deicent  from  the  trvbe  of  Zabulon. 

Vql.I.  C  c 
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It  were  fuperfluous  to  repeat  any  thing  out  of  Cefar, 
Tullie,  Livye,  Plutarch,  or  Tacitus,  relating  to  the  fo- 
lemnites  of  funeralls.  It  is  proved  that  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  interred  the  bodies  of  their  dead  :  yet  when  they  had 
intelligence  that  the  bodies  of  fuche  as  were  flayne  in  their 
forreigne  warrs  were  by  theyr  enemyes  afterwards  pulled 
out  of  they-re  graves,  they  inftituted  that  law  which  di¬ 
rected  to  burn  them  ;  for  it  is  Paid,  that  before  the  tyme 
of  Sylla,  the  dictator,  Nemo  in  Cornelia  domo  crematus . 
Id  autem  ipfe  jujft  fieri ,  talionem  metuens  cum  Caj.  Marii 
Cadaver  end  fecit .  Contrary  to  that  good  opinion  of  the 
poet  ;  Pafcitur ,  in  viris  Liver  ftofl  fata  quiefeit.  The 
Romanes  in  the  burning  of  their  dead  bodies  did  ufe 
varies  adores  rogo  impofuere.  As  in  the  funeral  of  Sylla, 
the  matrones  of  P^ome  brought  aboundance  of  fpice  and 
oyntements  admirandi  ftretij.  Antony’s  invention  for  the 
eagle  to  flye  out  of  the  flame  at  the  funerall  of  Cefar,  was 
no  lefs  famous,  then  rydiculous.  But  leaving  thofe  Romanes 
and  other  hiftories  in  this  cafe,  let  ns  come  to  our  coun- 
t rie  of  Brytaine,  where  in  the  tyme  of  Csefar,  and  long 
before,  the  Brytanes  were  not  barren  of  examples  in  their 
funeralls.  For  brevity  fake  I  fliall  mention  only,  how 
honorably  that  valeant  Brytayne  Nennius,  flain  by  Csefar, 
was  carried  to  his  grave,  having  the  fword  of  Cmfar  where¬ 
with  he  was  wounded,  and  which  Ruck  in  his  fheild,  car¬ 
ried  before  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  ancient  kings  of 
this  realme  and  other  nobles,  have  been  continually 
moft  honourably  interred  as  the  tyme  and  cuftome  did 
permitt. 

Saint  Edward  the  confeflor,  by  whom  the  fryars  and 
chaonons  of  the  churches  have  fruCdefied,  was  mold  fump- 
tuoufly  interred.  So  alfo  was  Syward  eaile  or  ruler  of 
Northumberland,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  being  fleke 
not  long  before  his  deathe,  he  armed  him  in  all  his  armor 
and  fatt  up,  faying,  that  a  valeant  man  fliould  die  in  his 
armor. 


William 
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William  of  Normandie,  called  the  Conquerour,  was  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  fabricke  of  his  church  for  his  funeral  upon 
another  man’s  ground  and  inheritage. 

Kinge  Henry  the  third  affixed  folemply  at  the  funeral! 
of  Symon  de  Montfort  in  the  Abbey  at  Evelham,  although 
that  king  was  his  prifoner. 

Edward  the  4th.  aflifted  at  the  condufl  of  his  father’s 
(Richard  duk  of  York)  corps  tranflated  and  brought  to 
the  college  at  Fodringhey. 

And  king  Henry  7th.  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  was 
at  the  funeral  of  the  lord  vifcount  Wells. 

We  muff  not  forgett  the  auncyent  manner  of  the  fepul- 
ture  of  kings  in  this  real  me,  and  how  they  have  ben  ho¬ 
nored  and  adorned.  The  corps  precioufly  embalmed, 
hath  been  apparelled  in  royal  robes  or  eftate,  a  crowne 
and  diadeame  of  pure  gould  put  uppon  his  head. 

Having  gloves  on  his  hands,  howlding  a  fepter  and  ball 
with  rings  on  his  fyngers,  a  coller  of  gould  and  precious 
Rones  round  his  neck,  and  the  body  girt  with  a  (word 
with  fandalles  on  his  leggs,  and  with  fpurrs  of  gould. 
All  his  atchevements  of  honor  and  arms  caryed  up  and  of¬ 
fered,  and  theyre  tombe  adorned  therewith. 

How  the  by  (hops  alfo  and  prelats  with  abbotts  mitred 
have  been  glorioufly  interred  with  rings,  crofyers,  aubes, 
rnyters,  &c.  I  will  not  trouble  you. 

In  the  tyme  of  king  Henry  8.  and  in  the  third  yeare  of 
his  reigne,  I  find  that  the  Lord  William  Courteny  had  his 
majeffy’s  gracious  letters  patents  to  be  earle  of  Devon  : 
but  he  was  not  created  ;  nevertheleffe  the  king  would  that 
he  fhould  be  enterred  as  an  earle,  which  was  prepared  in 
ail  forts  accuffomed.  And  further  that  Sir  Edmund  Car- 
rewe  knight  was  in  com  pleat  armor,  and  coming  ryding 
into  the  church  alighted  at  the  quier,  and  was  conduced 
by  two  knights,  having  his  axe  in  his  hand,  with  the 
poynt  downward,  and  the  heralds  going  before  him.  In 
that  fort  he  was  delivered  to  the  hi  (hop,  to  whom  he 
offered  the  axe,  and  then  he  was  conveyed  to  the  revehrie, 
&c. 
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Befyds  the  manyfold  examples  hereof,  it  appeareth  in 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  that  William  de  Cufanza 
recieved  of  the  king’s  allowance,  the  charges  that  he  had 
made  for  the  runeralls  of  the  lord  John  earle  of  Cornewall 
Fratris  regis  anno  io.  Ed.  i. 

There  is  a  proclamation  of  K.  Ed.  vj.  for  breaking  of 
ments. 

At  the  fompteous  and  {lately  funeralls  of  the  la fl:  Anne 
ducheffe  of  Somerfet,  which  were  performed  by  the  right 
honorable  Edward  earle  of  Hertford  hir  executor,  anno 
1587,  there  was  a  portraieture  of  the  fame  ducheffe 
made  in  robes  of  her  eftate,  with  a  coronicall  to  a  ducheffe, 
and  the  fame  reprefentation  bore  under  a  canopie ;  and 
all  the  other  ceremonyes  accompli  (lied  ;  and  bycaufe  there 
was  no  ducheffe  to  affift  thereat,  the  queen’s  majefty  gave 
her  royal  confent  that  the  counteffe  of  Hartford  his  wife 
ihould  have  all  honour  done  to  her  after  that  eftate  during 
the  funeralb  As  by  warrant  directed  to  me  under  hep 
majefty’s  hand  appears. 

And  for  the  late  Scott’s  Queen  Iykewife  all  pryncely  and 
royail  ceremonies  were  obferved  at  her  obfequies. 

The  counteffes  of  Rutland  and  Bedford  reprefenting 
ihat  royail  eftate  with  the  afTembly  of  noblemen,  counteffes, 
baronefles,  and  ladies  attended  exprefsly,  from  and  by  her 
majefty’s  pleafure,  and  at  her  highnefs’s  expences  to  the 
amount  of  4000  librar.  in  the  provifion  of  ail  which,  and 
the  ceremonyes  pertaining  to  the  fame,  on  account  of  my 
office,  I  myfelf  had  the  pri ncipall  direction. 

Excufe  me  I  praye  you  in  what  I  have  rudely  remembred 
or  abruhdy  negledled. 

Wm.  Dethick,  Garter  principal! 
kjpge  of  arms. 


Ultimo  Aprilis, 
j6qq. 
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N°  LXV. 

Of  the  Antiquitye  of  Ceremonies  ufed  at 
Funerals  in  England* 

By  Anon  y  m  o  u  s.  1 

9*  F ebv.  1599, 

THE  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  burialls  of  gentlemen 
both  in  this  realme  and  in  all  Chriftian  kingdomes 
nymed  onlye  at  two  fpecial  purpofes ;  thofe  wear  the  profit 
of  the  church,  and  the  honor  of  the  deceafed.  The  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  church  grew  by  the  oblations  made  at  the  fu De¬ 
rails,  by  the  heir  and  frendes  of  the  dead  ;  the  honor  of 
the  dead  grew  by  the  folemnitye  and  fiate  of  the  funeral, 
and  by  the  erecting  monuments  for  the  memory  of  him 
that  was  buried,  as  what  armours,  fwordes,  helmets, 
penons,  and  fuch  like  enfignes  of  honor  appertained  to  him. 

£0  the  whole  profit  of  the  funeralls  was  difiributed  among 
two  kinde  of  people,  the  one  priefies,  who  were  fuppofed 
to  have  the  care  of  his  foul,  the  other,  officers  of  armes, 
that  were  intended  to  preferve  his  honor  here  on  yearthe* 

And  we  finde  that  between  thefe  people,  there  ufed  to  be 
a  kinde  of  firife  and  contention,  which  of  them  fholde 
challenge  mod  to  themfelves  in  this  folemnitie. 

In  9.  E.  4.  Rot.  14,  a  bill  was)  brought  in  the  King’s  9.  E.  4. 
Benche  by  the  ladie  Wiche  againfi:  the  parfon  of  a  churche, 
for  taking  out  of  the  churche  a  coat  armour,  a  fword,  and 
certein  penons,  withe  the  armes  of  Sir  Hughe  Wiche  her 
hufband.  The  parfon  was  appofed  by  Yelverton,  and 
fayd  that  they  were  oblations,  and  belonged  to  him  ;  and 
Yelverton  fayd  that  they  wear  hung  there  for  the  honor  of 
the  corps,  and  not  for  oblations. 

By  the  canon  law  there  is  due  to  the  pari  (he  church  of 
him  that  is  buried,  Portio  Canonic  a,  and  therfore  there  are 
many  controverfies  rayfed  in  the  cannon  law  between  re- 
fpedf  of  the  churche  profit,  and  of  the  honor  of  the  dead, 

as 
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Panor.  in 

Canones 

inftituta. 


as  that  which  Panormitanus  difcuffethe  upon  in  the  title  of 
burialls,  nu.  3.  fol.  133.  where  the  quedion  is,  “  if  a  man 
“  dye,  not  difpofing  where  he  will  be  buried,  whether  he 
“  fhall  be  challenged  by  his  pari  (he  churche,  or  by  the 
“  church  where  all  his  ancedors  were  buried. ”  And  it  is 
refolved  by  the  great  dodlers,  that  he  (hall  pay  portionem 
canonicam  to  his  parifhe  churche,  and  be  buried  with  his 
anceflors,  if  his  heir  and  frendes  will.  By  which  decifion, 
they  provide  bothe  for  the  honor  of  the  dead,  and  thear 
owne  benefit.  Many  queflions  and  controverlies  we  finde 
in  the  canon  law  de  cblationibus  in  celebratione  funerum,  by 
which  we  may  perceive,  that  man  ye  of  the  folemnities  ufed 
in  burialls,  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  churche,  in  making 
great  ofFeringts,  as  of  morning  clothes,  money,  fkutchions, 
and  futche  like. 

There  was  never  more  folemnitye  ufed  in  funeralls  by 
any  nation  than  by  the  Romans,  which  I  will  defcri’be 
fhortly,  leaving  the  comparifon  of  it  with  ours,  to  thofe 
gentlemen  whofe  profefTion  it  concernethe  to  fpeak  of  our 
funeralls  here  in  England.  Their  firfl  ceremonie  was 
accefitiq  fpiritiis  uliimi  by  his  freinds,  whiche  they  did 
into  their  own  mouthes  ;  and  Gcclvfo  occukritm ,  which 
was  done  alfo  by  his  neared:  freinds,  and  they  were 
opened  again  by  them  on  the  herfe  whereon  he  was  laved 
to  be  burned. 

'Then  followed  their  coMclamationes  per  intcrvalla  and 
divers  walkings  of  the  bodie  with  warme  water,  and 
anoynting  of  it  for  feven  dayes  togeather.  They  that  thus 
waflied  it,  were  called  PolluElores.  Then  on  the  feventh 
day  it  was  clothed  in  white,  and  fet  upon  a  bier  at  the 
gate  of  his  houfe,  with  his  face  turned  therefrom.  The 
doors  of  the  houfe  were  ever  duck  withe  cyprefs,  becaufe 
that  tree  being  once  cut  never  groweth  again.  Then 
were  the  people  called  togeather  per  publicum  praconem . 
There  went  before  the  funerall  mufitians,  Tibicines  if  he 
was  a  mean  man,  if  a  great  man  Tubicincs  ;  then  the  en- 
figns  of  his  office,  as  virgse,  Sic.  :  then  the  rewardes 
given  him  in  war  and  peace  for  his  defert  5  then  all  the 


images 
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Images  of  his  anceftors  fufier  left  is,  upon  beirs,  cloathed 
in  their  honorable!!  attire  they  might  wear:  then  liberti, 
and  then  amici,  propinqui,  et  liberi. 

The  bodie  was  carred  upon  the  (holders  of  honorable 
perfounges  if  he  were  imp  er  at  or ,  or  confularis.  Paulas 
yEmilius  was  carried  by  the  ambaffadors  of  Macedonia, 
Sylla  by  fen  a  tors  and  Veftall  virgins,  Metellus  by  three 
confulars  his  fonns.  If  he  wear  a  mean  man,  he  wa9 
carried  by  Vefpillones,  officers  fo  called  of  Veffiere  foie - 
bant  efferre  f liner  a  hominnm  hifimorum. 

He  was  carried  into  the  forum,  and  there  commended 
by  an  oration.  From  thence  he  was  carried  out  of  the 
citie  and  fo  burned.  And  that  was  the  end  of  their  fo- 
lemnitye. 

The  folemnities  of  the  greateil  princes  in  Chriflendom 
are  nothing  to  be  compared  withe  thofe  ufed  in  the  bu 
rialls  of  fome  citizens  of  Rome,  as  in  Sylla’s,  that  had 
6000  le£torum,  fix  thoufand  beirs,  on  which  were  carried  the 
images  of  his  anceftors  and  his  honors. 

What  is  the  meaning  and  purpofe  of  many  ceremonies 
nfed  among  us  at  this  day  in  the  funeralls  of  great  men, 
I  will  leave  ro  thofe  gentlemen  to  unfold  that  are  exercifed 
in  the  profeffion  of  honors,  as  properly  appertaining  to 
them.  I  will  not  meddle  withe  it,  bycaufe  I  know  I  fhall 
fpeak  before  true  cenfurers,  I  have  only  fet  down  this  little 
you  have  herd,  left  I  ffioulde  be  condemned  for  faying 
.nothing. 


N°  LX  Vi. 
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Of  the  Antiquitye  of  Ceremonies  ufed  at t 
Funeralls  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Holland. 

30.  April  1600. 

IFynde  in  GefFery  of  Monmouth,  that  Nennius  bro¬ 
ther  of  Caflibelan  fghtinge  with  Csefar,  Caefar’s  fworde 
did  Lick  foe  fait  in  his  targett,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
drawe  it  out  withall  the  force  he  had  ;  and  thereuppon, 
helpe  comming  to  the  refcue  of  Nennius,  Caffiar  left  his 
fworde  behinde  him,  and  lied  away  ;  but  Nennius  beinge 
fore  hurte  in  the  heade  by  Ccefar  att  that  tyme,  dyed 
within  xv.  dayes  after,  and  was  buried  at  Troynovant, 
nowe  called  London,  by  the  Northgate  ;  and  att  hisfunerall 
the  fworde  that  he  had  .won  from  Caefar,  when  he 
fought  with  him,  was  putt  upon  the  toppe  of  his  coffin  to 
honor  him  withall,  and  fo  carried  with  him  unto  the  place 
of  his  burial ;  the  name  of  this  fworde  was  crocea  mors . 
And  there  was  never  any  that  did  efkape  with  lyffe,  that 
was  hurte  with  that  fworde. 

Belyn  fometyme  kings  of  this  Iande  builded  a  haven, 
with  a  gate  over  the  fame,  within  the  city  of  Troynovant 
or  London,  which  place  is  now  called  Belinfgare,  in  the 
toppe  whereof  was  fete  a  veffiell  of  braffie,  in  the  which 
were  put  the  afhes  of  his  bodye  ;  which  after  his  deceafe 
was  burnt,  as  the  manner  of  burninge  in  thofe  dayes  did 
require. 

Mr.  Stowe  in  his  Survey  of  London  doth  fhewe  that  in 
the  yeare  1576  in  the  Spitell  Feeldes  without  Bifhoppef- 
gate,  manie  earthen  potts  called  Urns,  were  founde  full  of 
afhes  and  of  burnt  bones  of  men,  to  witt,  of  the  Romanes 
that  inhabited  here  ;  for  it  was  the  cuflom  of  the  Romans 
to  burne  their  dead,  and  to  put  theire  afhes  in  an  urne, 
and  burye  the  fame.  Very  many  of  thefe  potts  had  in  them 

with 
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with  the  allies  of  the  dead,  one  peece  of  copper  money 
with  the  infcription  of  the  emperor  then  raigninge,  where¬ 
of  myfelf  beinge  prefent  att  that  tyme,  and  feinge  dyvers 
of  the  faide  potts  taken  upp,  have  one  antiquitye  in  copper 
of  Vefpafian  found  in  the  faid  urne. 

There  was  alfo  another  ceremonye  obferved  in  buryeinge 
thofe  that  had  made  profeflion  to  fight  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holly  Land,  which  was,  that  they  were  buried  with 
their  legges  acroffe. 

Joseph  Holland, 


i  N9  LXVII. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  Ceremonies  ufed  at 
Funerals  in  England, 

By  Mr.  Ley. 


WHEREAS  there  was  an  identity  of  religion  and 
manners  among  the  auncient  Gaules  and  the 
Britannes,  by  the  content  of  auncient  hiflorians,  we  muff 
thinke  that  they  ufed  the  fame  forme  of  funeral  Is  with 
them,  as  they  did  other  matters.  Their  funeralls,  as  Csefar 
recordeth,  were  magnificent  and  fumptuous.  All  that 
they  efleemed  mofl  in  their  lyfe,  were  caff  into  the  funerali 
fire  with  them,  yea  their  horfes  and  their  houndes  ;  and  in 
former  tymes,  their  fervaunts  and  retainers  which  weer 
neareft  and  deareft  unto  them,  would  caff  themfelves  into 
the  fire  with  them  ;  and  as  Pomponius  Mela  reporteth, 
the  Druides,  their  priefts,  did  affine  them  that  they  fhould 
live  again  in  another  world.  When  they  buried  or  burned 
their  dead  bodyes,  they  would  caff  into  the  grave  or  fier 
their  bookes  of  acoumptes,  bondes,  and  obligations,  that 
they  might  recover  there  debts  in  that  other  world. 

When  the  Romanes  had  reduced  Britaine  into  a  pro¬ 
vince,  the  Britains  conformed  themfelves  to  theire  cuflomes, 
Vol.  I.  Dd  for 
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for  vitii  femper  in  viFiorinn  mores  abeunt,  and  therefore 
noe  doubt  the  Romane  funeralls  were  here  in  life,  and 
which 'were  fo  called,  a  Funalibus ,  becaufe  they  were  fo- 
lempnifed  by  torch  light,  the  day  being  fpent  in  facrifices. 

When  the  freinds  and  kinfmen  had  received  with  a  kiffe 
the  !  ifl  gafp,  and  clofed  the  eyes,  they  wafhed  the  bodye 
of  the  defunff,  and  after  certaine  paufes,  called  him  by 
name.  The  feventh  day  they  carried  him  out,  cloathech 
in  his  bell  appareil  into  the  entrance  of  the  houfe,  with 
his  feete  towards  the  ffreet.  At  the  door  was  fet  up  a 
Ciprefs  tree  buihe,  becaufe  that  kynde  of  tree,  being 
pruned  and  cut  doth  never  revive  again  ;  as  they  imagined 
there  was  no  fecond  iyfe  after  death. 

The  people  were  gathered  together  by  a  crier  on  the 
buriall  daye  with  thefe  words,  Exequias  Marco  Lucio, 
Mar ci  Filio  quibus  commcdum  eft  ire ,  jam  tempus  efti  Hie 
ex  adibus  effertur. 

In  the  proceeding,  firft  went  a  piper  which  fome  tyme 
played,  and  fome  tyme  fonge  the  praifes  of  the  defunct. 
Then  followed  the  en  fig  ties  of'  the  offices  which  he  had 
borne.  His  fervants  followed  with  capps,  or  whit  woole 
upon  their  heads.  Then  came  the pretficee  weomen  hiered 
to  fighe,  fob,  houle,  and  weepe.  After  the  corpfe,  came 
the  kinfmen,  freinds,  and  neighbours  of  the  defunct. 

If  the  perfon  was  a  man  of  any  high  reputation,  there 
was  a  funerall  oration  made  for  him  in  the  principal  parts 
or  the  city. 

When  he  was  brought  to  the  funerall,  a  finger  was  cutt 
off  to  be  referved  for  an  anniverfary  remembraunce  ;  and 
the  the  body  was  put  into  the  her,  which  was  made  after 
the  manner  of  an  aulter,  with  pyled  billetts,  and  Cypreffe 
braunches  fet  round  aboute  to  alayc  the  unwholfom  fmell. 

The  neareff  kinfman  turning  his  face  awaye  from  the 
pile,  with  a  tortch  kindled  the  funerall  Her.  The  allies 
and  bones  were  gathered,  and  putt  in  a  veffell  called  Vrna , 
and  odoriferus  liquors  poured  uppon  them  out  of  glaffes, 
which  were  buried  with  the  urrue.  Of  thefe  wee  have 
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feen  fome  diged  upp  in  the  Spittle  Feilds  with  liquors  as 
yeat  remaining  in  them. 

This  done,  the  praeficae  cried  Illicet ,  you  maye  now 
departe,  and  then  all  which  accompaned  the  conrfe  cried 
with  a  loude  voice,  Vale,  vale,  vale,  nos  ie  online,  quo 
natura  ftermiferit ,  fequemur ,  <6‘c. 

This  forme  of  burning,  after  the  tyme  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  begane  by  little  and  little  to  be  relinquifhed,  and 
then  they  begann  again  to  bury  the  dead  alonge  the  high- 
waye  fides,  and  there  to  erect  infcriptions  to  their  memo¬ 
ries.  In  like  manner  their  were  not  any  buriall  within 
the  cityes  and  townes  of  England,  until  the  tyme  of  Cuth- 
bert  archbifhop  of  Canter  bury  e,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  740. 

In  the  Saxon’s  tyme,  I  obferve  no  fpeciall  forme  of  bu¬ 
riall,  but  that  the  dead  were  interred  in  their  apparel!  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  eflate,  as  the  body  of  Cedwall,  kinge  of 
Weil;  Sex  was  founde  not  longe  fence  at  Rome  in  a  garment 
of  cloth  of  gould  ;  and  I  have  noted  in  Rede,  that  a  ban¬ 
ner  of  purple  and  gould  was  hanged  over  the  toumbe  of 
king  Ofwald  in  the  abbey  of  Bardeney. 

In  the  Norman  tyme,  I  thinke  the  dead  weare  buried  in 
their  apparel!  with  ther  faces  open;  for  as  Symon  of  Dur¬ 
ham  noteth,  king  Henry  the  fecond  was  caried  to  church  in 
his  royal  robes,  having  a  croune  of  goold  uppon  his  head, 
his  gloves  on  his  hands,  his  ring  on  his  finger,  his  fepter 
in  his  hand,  his  fn own  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  fpures  of 
gold,  and  his  fword  by  his  fyde ;  at  which  tyme  his  fonne: 

Richard  came,  and  blond  imediately  iffued  out  of  the 
noflrills  of  the  dead  king.  And  it  doth  appeare  by  the 
White  Booke  in  Guildhall,  that  before  the  tyme  of  king 
Edward  the  third,  at  the  buriall  of  Barons,  one'  armed 
in  the  armour  of  the  defund!,  and  mounted  uppon  a  trap¬ 
ped  horfe  fhould  carrye  the  banner,  fnield,  and  helmet  of 
the  defund!.  About  that  tyme  begane  the  ufe  of  herfes, 
compofed  all  of  wax  candles,  which  they  by  a  Latin  name 
called  Cajira  doloris . 
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Of  the  Antiquitie  of  Ceremonies  ufed  at 
Funeralls  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Arthure  Agard. 

30.  April  1600. 

sr  *  r 

IWoulde  willinglie  keape  /Hence  in  this  proportion, 
weere  it  not  that  i  am  taxed  there  unto  by  a  generall  or- 

x 

der  defigned  to  all,  becaufe  it  is  quite  befides  the  ques/hyon 
of  my  profeflion,  reading,  or  obfervation  ;  but  yet,  what 
I  have  in  my  time  noted  partely  by  readinge,  and  efpecially, 
what  I  have  heard  thereof,  I  will  aforde  to  your  wife  con- 
ceiptes,  hoopinge  you  will  take  in  good  part  whatsoever 
I  fhall  therein  impart. 

Yt  is  agreed  by  all  wryters,  that  before  the  Romans 
entred  into  this  land,  the  ancient  Britons  po/TeiTed  the 
fame :  and  they  ufed  for  the  moofle  parte  to  burye  theire 
dead,  home  in  the  grounde,  and  Some  above  the  grounde, 
coveringe  the  latter  with  pyramids  of  earth,  but  upon 
thofe  within  the  grounde  they  ufed  to  fette  pyramids  of 
Rone,  as  is  to  be  feene  at  Borowghe-brigge  to  this  day, 
where  fome  pyramids  of  a  great  howgenefs  yet  Rand,  fup- 
pofed  by  the  inhabytaunts  of  the  countrey  to  have  been 
pitched  theere  for  a  remembraunce  of  fome  notable  perfons 
tlaine  theere  at  a  battel!.  I  myfelfe  fawe  fome  of  thefe 
xxxiiij.  years  agoe,  when  I  was  ‘attendinge  on  Sir  Nich. 
Throkemton,  who  wayeted  on  the  duke  of  Richemount, 
who  reported  what  he  had  heard  xxx.  yeares  before  that 
tyme  to  the  like  effecfe. 

For  them  above  the  grounde  buryed,  I  have  by  tradition 
heard,  that  when  anye  notable  captayne  died  in  battel  or 
in  campe,  the  fouldyfrs  ufed  to  take  hi’s  bodye  and  to  fett 
him  on  his  feet  uprighte,  and  put  his  launce  or  pyke  into 
his  hand,  and  then  his  fellow  fouldyers  did  bv  travel!, 
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^verye  man  bringe  fo  muche  earthe  and  laye  about  him,  as 
fhould  cover  him  and  mount  up  to  cover  the  toppe  of  his 
pyke.  To  that  purpoofe  I  remember  I  faw  once  vj.  miles 
from  Cambridge,  at  a  towne,  beinge  about  a  myle  or  twoe 
from  Babram,  three  of  thofe  pyramids  of  earthe,  that  in 
the  middefl  far  furmountynge  the  other  twoe.  This  Jord- 
fliip  is  belonging  to  the  heyres  of  Clopton  of  Clopton  in 

in  Suffolk,  and  is  called  — - - - .  It  happened  about 

xviij.  yeares  pad:,  I  was  with  one  Mr.  Wm.  Clopton  at  his 
howfe,  who  tould  me  that  a  tenaunt  of  his  took  down  the 
earthe  of  one  of  them,  and  dunged  his  grounde  therewith; 
and  toulde  him  that  he  founde  a  deade  man’s  bounes 
therein,  yea,  alfo,  that  he  gave  him  foundrye  olde  brafs 
peeces  of  coin,  but,  fayd  he,  it  was  toulde  me,  that  my 
tenaunt  founde  treafure  therein,  and  fo  it  might  be^  for  he 
was  never  poore  after  that  yeare  he  digged  it  downe. 

A  gentleman  in  Staffordshire,  called  Stephen  Bagott,  at 

* 

a  place' called  Swethoneleye  in  the  Moreland,  digged  upon 
foundrye  rayfed  hills  for  Bonne  to  inclofe  his  grounds, 
and  founde  in  the  fame  foundrye  urna’s,  potts,  and  dilhes  of 
earthe,  and  in  potts  fmale  boones  and  afhes,  whereof  I 
faw  fome  nowe  about  xxxviij.  yeares  paffe  ;  but  that  man¬ 
ner  I  think  rather  proceeded  from  the  Romans  than  from 
the  Britons,  who  weere  alwayes  carefull  to  keape  theyre 
auncyent  cuffomes  in  the  obfervations  of  lawes  and  courfe 
of  lyffe.  That  is  to  be  proved  by  king  Arthure,  whofe 
monument  was  found  in  king  Edward  the  firft’s  time,  in 
the  church-yarde  of  Glafenbury,  with  his  wife  buryed  by 
him.  He  was  layd  very  deepe  into  the  grounde,  put  into 
a  hollowe  tree,  and  being  taken  up,  there  appeared  on  his 
head  foundrye  woundes  which  he  had  receyved.  His  bodye 
and  that  of  his  wife  were  bothe  again  buryed  in  the 
churche  by  the  king’s  commaundement  at  Glaftonburye. 
And  as  I  have  read,  the  fame  bodyes  weere  founde  and 
fearched  for  by  the  king’s  commaundement,  who  under- 
floode  theereof  by  a  minftrell,  or  as  they  rearmed  him, 
one  of  the  bardi,  ufed  as  heraulds  in  Wales,  who  lunge  a 
fonge  thereof  before  the  kinge.  So  as  it  feemed  the  Bri¬ 
tons 
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tons  kept  it  in  tradycion  amonge  them,  I  mean  of  the 
place  of  king  Arth  ure’s  buryall.  This  was  after  Chriffya- 
nytye  was  received  into  England  j  and  thence  appeareth 
howe  everye  great  king,  prince,  or  lorde,  called  Alder¬ 
man,  woulde  be  buryed  in  churches.  After  fryars  cam 
into  Englande,  which  was  not  before  H.  a’s.  tyme,  it  was 
accompted  a  very  meritorious  deed  to  be  buryed  in  a  fryar’s 
cowle,  called  a  Fryar’s  Gowne  and  Hoode,  witnefs  Eraf- 
mns  in  his  Colloquium.  And  now  within  theis  ten  years 
at  Evefliam,  in  the  breakinge  downe  of  the  olde  walles  of 
the  churche  theere,  the  bodye  of  a  man  was  founde  wholle, 
lapped  in  a  freere’s  gown,  with  his  hair  and  face  wholle 
to  be  feene  ;  but  beinge  a  while  in  the  air,  being  touched 
he  fell  into  dufl,  as  I  was  toulde  at  Evelham,  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  that  fawe  the  fame. 

For  the  variety  I  leave  it  to  herauldes  to  difeourfe,  as 
apperteyning  to  them,  bothe  for  that  and  forxeremonyes. 
In  the  hiftorye  of  Normandy  is  exprefTed  the  manner  of  the 
funerall  of  kinge  Henrye  the  feconde.  That  he  was  clad  in 
in  princelye  robes,  bare  faced,  a  crowne  uppon  his  heade, 
a  fcepter  in  his  hand,  &c.  and  fo  layde  uppon  the  bier  and 
placed  under  his  hearfe. 

This  is  alfo  worthy  the  notinge,  that  it  hathe  alwayes 
ben  reputed  an  honor  and  hoaeft  reputation  to  be  buryed 
in  Chriftian  bury^all  ;  that  is,  in  places  defigned  and  fanc- 
tifyed  to  that  ufe  ;  and  for  that  caufe,  in  feme  parifhes 
theere  have  beene  fome  patrones,  that  have  referved  to 
rhemfelves  fome  fpecial  places  within  and  without  the 
churche,  wherin  they  would  not  permitt  any  other  to  be 
buryed  but  their  owne  kin  ;  and  1  have  known  great  flirre 
and  futes  at  law  bothe  about  that,  and  for  pewes  in 
churches,  as  witnefs  the  matter  of  William  the  Con- 
querour.  When  he  cam  to  be  buryed,  a  fubjefl  of  his 
denyed  it  to  him,  untill  he  was  compounded  with  for  the 
place  of  fepulture.  This  is  enough  as  to  this  matter,  ex¬ 
cept  i  could  fpeak  moore  aptlye  to  the  pnrpofe. 
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Of  the  Antiquity,  Variety,  and  Ceremonies 
of  Funerals  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Tate. 

30.  April  1600. 

SENECA,  de  remediis  for  tint  or  inn,  feemeth  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  life  of  burial  fpronge  from  necelfity, 
to  avoid  inconveinences  that  happened  by  the  fight  and 
fmel  of  dead  corpfes,  mod  lothfome  to  the  livinge,  rather 
then  from  a  natural  inftindl  and  dutifull  love  to  the  de- 
cefed.  This  opinion  may  feeme  to  be  flrengthned  by  this, 
that  neither  prophane  nor  facred  dory  doth  name  any,  that 
was  buried  before  Sara  :  yet  I  make  no  doubt,  but  as 
men  died,  they  were  enterred  with  a  moll  reverent  refpeft 
to  their  perfons  in  al  ages,  and  arnongd  al  nations  ;  feme 
publickely  with  great  magnificence  and  folemnity  both 
men  and  women,  Chrifiians  and  Infidels,  emperors, 
kinges,  princes,  captaines,  foldiers,  and  men  of  warre  ; 
others,  privately  and  without  pompe,  ether  for  feare  of 
their  enemies,  or  want  of  welth,  or  becaufe  thei  weave 
malefacfores.  In  the  manner  of  burial  almod  every  nation 
had  its  proper  cudome,  and  every  fingelar  perfon  had 
feme  fpecial  difference  in  his  funeral  from  others.  Reve¬ 
rence  and  comelinefs,  which  at  the  firfi  were  principal'll 
regarded,  turning  into  pompe  and  fu perditions  vanity  ;  in 
fo  much,  as  their  is  no  nation  wherein  laws  have  not  been 
made  to  prohioite  ill  cu domes  crept  into  funeralls.  If  I 
fhould  handle  thefe  generall  heads  particular!!  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  words,  I  diouid  wery  yow  all,  therfore  I  pads 
them  over  and  will  omit  to  fpeak  of  funus,  humatio ,  fepid- 
ttira,  jujia ,  exequim,  and  whatfoever  by  the  generality 
may  caufe  prolixity.  For  in  this  quedion,  the  greated 
difficulty  I  finde,  is  to  ufe  brevity,  though  nothing  be 
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fpoken  but  of  this  realme  :  wherin  I  am  perfwaded  the 
Druides,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foule,  caufed  a  commely  enterrement  of  the  dead  to  be 
iifed  ;  the  particularities  wherof  is  therefore  omitted  in 
authors,  becaufe  it  varied  nothing  from  thofe  of  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  That  which  Caefar  and  Tacitus  have 
noted  of  this  kinde  in  Germany  and  France,  differ  very 
little  from  the  old  cuftome  of  the  Brittons,  as  by  a 
Brief  obfervation  fhall  be  found.  Caefars  words,  li.  6. 
de  Bello  Gallico,  are  thefe,  Funera  funt  pro  cultu  Gdllorum , 
magnified  et  fumptuof a,  omniaq .  que  vivis  Cor  da  fuijfe  arbi - 
trantar ,  in  ignem  inferunt ,  ac  paulo  fupra  hanc  memoriam , 
Servi  <b  Client es  quos  ab  hiis  dilecios  ejfe  conjlabat  Jifiis 
funeribns  ccnfeUis ,  nna  cremebantur. 

Mow  let  us  fee  the  accuffomed  folemnities  of  funeral 
obfequies  in  Englande,  both  in  this  age,  and  in  ancient 
time,  and  we  may  very  well  judge  whether  they  refembled 
the  fafhion  of  the  Gauls  or  noe. 

When  life  beginneth  to  forfake  the  bodie,  they  which 
are  prefect  clofe  the  eies  and  fhut  the  mouth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftome  of  the  Jews,  Grecians,  and  Romanes ; 
as  fhall  after  appear. 

The  foul  being  feperated  from  the  body,  the  corps  in 
antient  time  was  waffled  amongR  the  Jewes,  Romans, 
and  Chriffians. 

Then  is  the  body  laid  forth,  as  the!  terme  it,  uppon  a 
floore  in  fome  chamber  covered  with  a  fheete,  and  candels 
let  burning  over  yt  on  a  table  day  and  night,  and  the  body 
continually  attended  or  watched.  Though  the  cuftome  of 
burning  candels  be  now  growen  into  difufe,  being  thought 
fuperffitious.  Yet  Ifodore  thinketh  that  funus  hath  his 
denomination  a  funibus  accenfis,  Fhinius,  li.  16.  ca.  38. 
hath  thefe  words,  Stirpi  fragiles  paluflrefque  qvibus  de- 
1  radio  Cortice  candele  luminibus  ct  funeribns  ferviunt. 
There  is  yet  in  ufe  amongft  us  fuch  kinde  of  candels, 
which,  becaufe  they  were  in  former  times  applied  to  this 
kinde  of  ufe,  do  beare  the  name  of  Watche  Candles. 
Thefe  watches  being  much  abufed,  it  appereth  by  the 
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provincial  conftitutions  gathered  by  Lin  dewood  e,  that  they 
were  prohibited  to  be  continued  in  fuch  multitudes,- as 
were  wont  to  aJTemble  .together  in  the  night  uppon  fuch 
pretence. 

Amongd  us  there  is  not  any  fett  and  determinate  time 
how  longe  the  corps  ffionld  be  kept,  but  as  feemeth  bed 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceafed.  Thecudome  of  the  Romans 
was  to  keep  men  unburied  {even  whole  dayes :  the  Egyptians 
kept  fuch  as  were  imbalmed  by  the  (pace  of  xl.  dales ;  and 
that  is  the  terme  mold  uftial  in  roial  funerals,  during  which 
time,  many  in  tefnmony  of  exceeding  love  have  not  moved 
themfelves  from  the  fight  of  their  deereft  friends.  The 
body  was  thus  kept  unburied,  not  only  to  avoid  ha  fly  burial! 
of  fuch  as  might  recover,  though  they  feemed  for  fome 
longe  feafon  to  ly  as  deade,  but  to  provide  t hinges  necef- 
fary  for  fokmnization  of  tine  funeral,  and  fo  long  time  the 
dead  body  is  (aid  to  keeps  pofTeflion  of  the  houfe  wheria 
he  lieth.  For  Bract  on  divideth  pofTeflions  thus,  alia  eft 
civilis ,  alia  corporal  is :  civilis  que  ammo  tantum  retineiur , 
naturalis  que  tantum  corpora.  Scd  acquirere  nemo  pot  eft  p  oft 
Jejftonem ?  nifi  animo  ct  cor  pore ,  fo.  38. 

The  appointed  day  for  the  funeral  being  neere,  the  body 
is  wrapt  up  with  flowers  and  herbes  in  a  faire  ffieet,  and 
and  this  we  call  Winding  a  Corpfe.  Whether  any  clothes 
be  tied  about  his  jawes  to  hold  them  up,  or  when,  or  by 
whom  it  is  done,  I  think,  at  this  day  is  little  regarded 
amongft  us.  After  this,  the  body  is  put  into  a  coffin  of 
wood  or  flone,  or  wrapped  in  lead,  and  fometime  there  is 
put  up  with  it  fomethinge  which  he  principally  edeemed. 

Nennius  frater  Cafjibclani  Regis  Cafirem  in  cajfide  per - 
cujftt ,  fed  eum  Ccefar  Ucthaiitcr  vulneravit ,  gladins  aiitem 
Cafaris  in  clypeo  Nermti  remanjit ,  cum  quo  Nennius  Labis - 
nimi  Tnlnmum  necavit.  Gladins  Cafiris ,  diLhis ,  crocea 
mors,  cum  Nennio  in  fepulchro  pefitus.  About  20  years 
pad,  as  the  fervants  of  Mr.  Kendal  were  plowing  his 
grounds  at  Tompfon  in  N  rfolk,  they  found  a  vault,  and 
therm  a  man  lying  buried,  and  a  booke  with  bodes  on  his 
bred,  and  in  the  fame  were  found  divers  peeces  of  bra  he 
V 0 ia  *  I.  £  e 
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coine  ;  the  body  and  booke  being  touched  fel  into  duff. 
About  a  twelmonthe  paid,  there  was  the  body  of  a  bifhop 
digged  lip  at  Rochefier,  and  in  his  tombe  was  founde  his 
crofter,  Raff,  and  a  chalice  ;  and  Jofephus  in  the  7  booke 
Antiq.  Judaic,  c.  12.  faith,  that  Solomon  buried  great 
riches  with  David  his  father.  Among#  the  Romans  the 
like  cuffom  was  ufed,  till  it  was  prohibited.  For  U1  pla¬ 
nus  faith,  Non  oportct  ornament  a  cum  corporibus  fids  condi  ; 
the  cofftns,  loculi,  or  farcophagi,  in  the  Saxons  time 
were  commonly  of  ftone  or  woode  ;  I  never  read  of  any  tq 
be  wrapped  in  lead  before  the  Conqueff,  but  for  the  anti¬ 
quity  therof,  1  wil  (hew  a  prefentment,  which  was  madelti- 
nere  Northt.  13.  c.  1.  in  hundredo  dePokebroke.  Ricardus 
de  Sanwig  ferviens  Emme  Uxoris  Hugonis  de  Aft  on  arando 
terrain  chif  fm"  in  campis  de  Afton ,  in  loco  qui  vacatur 
Cherccforde  furlonge ,  invenit  quandam  magna  pet  rad,  et 
fodiebat ,  et  invenit  quandam  tumbam :  et  venernnt  Ballivi 
domini  Regis  fimul  cum  tot  a  p  atria  et  afportaverunt  tumbam 
et  invenerunt  de  intus  ojfa  cvjujdam  hominis  invohata  in 
plumbo,  et  albo  pulvere,  de  qua  materia  nnlhis  fciebat,  et 
plumbum  iraditum  fuit  Vide  de  Afton.  On  the  day  of  the 
interment  the  body  is  brought  forth  of  the  chamber,  where 
before  it  lay,  into  the  hall  or  great  chamber,  and  there 
placed  till  the  mourners  be  reddy  and  marfhalled  ;  but 
this  is  not  done  with  any  of  the  obfervations  of  the  Romans 
in  their  C alloc  at  io,  fave  only  that  the  body  is  laied  with  the 
face  upright,  and  the  feet  towards  the  doare. 

The  coffin  or  beare  is  covered  with  a  fheef,  over  which 
lieth  a  blacke  cloth  or  a  blacke  velvet  covering,  round 
about  which  are  hanged  the  armes  of  the  party  that  is 
dead,  and  fo  he  is  carried  towards  the  grave. 

Some  fay,  that  the  creditors  may  flay  the  body  of  their 
dettor  from  burial,  til  they  be  fully  fatisfied  thier  debt,  and 
the  globe  uppon  Linwoode  alledgeth  this  to  be  a  lawe  in 
England,  but  I  thinke  no  man  ever  heard  any  fuch  thing 
pra&ifed  in  Englande.  I  have  read  that  William  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  body  could  not  be  committed  to  the  ground  in 
Caen  in  Normandy,  till  his  executors  had  agreed  with  one 
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that  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  foile  where  the  church  flood, 
but  never  of  any  other  interruption  of  funerals. 

The  corps  is  taken  up  and  carried  either  by  poor  people  Tac-Annal. 
chofen  out  for  the  purpofe,  or  by  the  fervants  of  him  that  bfat}e°Te- 
is  dead.  They  and  the  reft  of  the  fervants  clothed  in  nats. 
blacke  goe  before  the  corps,  his  kinsfolke  and  familiar 
friends  followe  after  in  blacke  gownes  and  hoodes.  Of 
principal  mourners  who  they  muft  mvjl  bee ,  and  how  many 
and  which  of  them  Jhall  be  clofe  w hooded,  and  which  not,  I 
leave  to  them  whofe  laming  it  properly  concerneth.  Then 
they  carry  the  body  the  be  ft  and  moft  convenient  way  to 
the  grave,  and  neither  into  the  market  place,  nor  other 
flreets  for  oftentation  ;  and  if  they  be  barons  or  men  of 
high  degree,  they  are  fet  under  an  herfe  covered  with 
blacke.  How  to  render  that  worde  in  Latin,  or  what  the 
fignitication  thereof  is  in  Englifh,  unlefs  it  come  of  Here, 

Dominus,  Princeps ,  for  in  Dutch  Herrish  is  that,  which 
belongeth  to  a  lord,  and  fo  the  very  name  of  an  Hershe 
or  Herse  fhould  put  us  in  minde,  that  it  is  peculiar  for 
lords  and  great  perfonages.  Some  cal  it  Pyramis,  but  it 
feemeth  to  be  improper ;  herfes  never  refembling  them  in 
fa  Orion. 

I  thinke  the  Saxons  (whofe  worde  by  the  found  it  fhould 
be,  altho’  I  never  red  fuch  worde  in  any  Saxon  author) 
were  authors  or  deliverers  of  this  ceremony  unto  us.  Here- 
bald  us  falling  from  his  horfe  in  the  field,  and  lying  as  if  he 
were  dead,  though  after  he  were,  not  without  a  miracle, 
recovered.  Beda,  1.  5.  c.  6.  faith,  teienderunt  ibidem  papi- 
lionem  in  quo  jaceret ;  if  any  man  thinke  this  was  not  done 
as  a  ceremony  belonging  to  the  deacle,  but  as  an  helpe  to 
preferve  him  alive,  let  him  read  what  the  fame  author 
writeth,  1.  4.  c.  18.  Cum  elevanda  ejfent  Offa  JEt  held  rede 
Regine  de  fepulchrO,  extento  ae  fuper  papilione ,  omnis  con- 
gregatio  fratrum  pfallens  cir  aim  flab  at ?  &c.  and  this  is  the 
fame,  which  the  Athenians  called  tabernaculum ,  which 
they  alwaies  fet  up  on  the  daies  before  the  folemnization  of 
the  funeral.  v 
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The  place  where  herfes  are  fet  and  graves  made  is  com¬ 
monly  Rich  churche,  or  church  yarde  as  the  party  de- 
ceafed  (hall  appoint.  But  1  think  the  mod  antient  ufage 
was  to  bury  them  abroade  in  the  fields  in  ext  remit  ate  agri , 
as  it  is  fa  yd,  Gen.  xxrri.  of  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought. 
And  that  was  alfo  obfcrved  atnongft  the  Romans,  who  left 
Ajiatuor  Pedum  interjlitium  in  agrorum  limiiibus  ad  fcf- 
liendum  milites  et  J'ucce fores  Domino-rum .  Thofe  which 
were  prohibited  Chriflian  burial,  as  all  that  differed  as  ma¬ 
lefactors,  were  till  the  flat,  of  tj.  E.  2.  as  Polidor  Virgil 
faith,  and  fuch  as  dye  excommunicated,  are,  for  the  molt 
parte,  buried  without  the  froeejfcn  as  they  call  it,  and  that 
is  either  without  the  bounds  of  the  church  yarde,  which 
was  the  circuit  of  the  leffer  proceffion,  or  in  the  limits  and 
meeres  of  the  par  iff,  where  commonly  is  an  interjlitium , 
much  like  that  of  the  Romans.  In  thofe  meeres  are  often 
digged  up  dead  men’s  bones  :  and  not  many  years  fince, 
the  uttermoR  meeres  betwixt  Newton  and  Geddington  in 
Northampton  (hire  were  thus  manifeffly  knowen  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  I  do  not  finde  that  in  this  realme  much  regard 
was  had  whether  burials  were  within  the  citty,  or  without, 
in  the  church-yard,  or  elfwhere ;  Arviragus  an.  dom.  57. 
and  Lucius  an.  201.  were  buried  in  the  citty  of  GlouceRer, 
and  Molmutius  in  London  in  the  Temple  of  peace.  But 
the  body  of  Leir,  as  Math,  of  WeRmiuRer  fakh,  was  bu¬ 
ried  beneath  LeiceRer  towne  in  a  vault  under  the  river  of 
Sore. 

Thofe  Brittons  which  HengiA  Hew,  and  divers  other 
kinges  of  this  lande,  were  buried  at  Stonehenge  uppon 
Saiilbury-plaine ;  and  the  Romans  during  there  abode 
here,  ufed  to  bury  only  without  great  cittyes  and  townes, 
not  within. 

Though  I  have  thus  brought  the  dead  to  their  graves, 
yet  before  their  bodies  be  committed  to  the  ground,  it  is  to 
be  remembred  that  in  antient  tyme,  fome  were  burned, 
and  fome  buried  and  not  burnt.  But  it  feemeth  to  have 
been  a  thinge  indifferent  with  us,  as  well  as  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Fabian  2.  pte.  c.  31.  faith  that  Belinus  body  was 

burned 
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burned  to  afhes,  and  the  fame  put  into  a  veil'd  oF  brafle 
and  placed  over  Belinfgate.  Severus  dying  at  Yorke  am 
21 1.  his  body  was  there  burned,  and  the  afhes  put  in  a 
vefiell  of  gold  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  This  burning  I 
think  all  nations  derived  from  the  jewes,  who,  as  appear- 
eth  i  Sam  xxxi.  12.  and  13.  verfes,  Affumpferunt  Corpus 
Saulis  et  Corpora  filiorum  eras  a  Muro  Betb-fhanis,  et  redeun - 
tes  Jabefhum ,  combufferunt  ea  ibi. — The  reafon  ot  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  adion,  the  writers  uppon  that  place  attribute 
to  this  ;  that  their  bodies  were  putrified  by  hanging,  and 
therefore  they  burned  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
recovered  againe  by  the  Philiftines,  and  receive  fuch  injury 
as  before.  This  reafon  is  affigned  by  the  Romans  for 
their  burning  of  the  dead.  And  this  moved  the  Brittons 
to  bury  king  Arthur’s  body  xvj.  foote  under  grounde,  and 
to  lay  the  grave  Rone  feven  feet  under  grounde,  having 
th*  infcription,  Hie  jacet  inciitus  Rex  Arthur s.  graven  on 
the  in  fide  of  a  ledden  crofle  next  to  the  Rone,  and  not  to 
the  view.  And  at  Caiton  in  North  amp  ton  Riire  are  divers 
monuments  without  name,  or  fcutcheon  outward.  The 
ceremonies  ufed  in  burning  require  a  longs  difeourfe  of 
Pyra)  rogus ,  bijUT  acerrec,  urna ,  mapper,  AJbeJiina ,  and 
fuch  like;  but  becaufe  many  authors  have  intreated  therof, 
I  omit  them,  and  defeend  to  the  interring  of  the  corps, 
wherein,  becaufe  we  purfne  the  counfel  of  Toledo,  I  will 
recite  the  fame  as  Joannes  Bonn3.  Aubamus  in  his  booke 
De  moribus  gentium  reporteth  it.  Cadaver  totnm  prius 
fudario  aut  cilicio  indutum ,  a  fue  conditionis  viris  canta 
Toletanum  confitium  ejferri  decrevit ,  a  Sacerdote  thure  ff  - 
JituC  et  aqua  bene dicl a  confperfir  cum  certis  imprecationibus 
Sepulchro  imponi  refupinu  ,  pedibus  ad  Orient tm ,  capite  ad 
Gccidentem  folem  verfis  :  terra  pojiea  obrui  fepuichrum  in 
fignum  Chrijiiani  ibi  Sepulti  lignea  Cruce ,  &  circum  eat 
hedera  Cuprcfj'a  aut  Laurea  infigniri. 

The  body  being  thus  interred,  the  banners  and  feu t- 
cbions  are  hanged  and  fett  upon  pillars  in  the  churche., 
and  that  we  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 
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N°  LXX. 


Of  the  Variety  and  Antiquity  of  Tombes 


nd  Monuments, 


By  A  N  O  N  Y  M  0  u  s , 
7.  June  1600. 


'ROM  the  beginning  there  hath  been  amongfl  men 


JL  an  efpeeiall  regard  to  fhew  their  love  to  their  de- 
ceafed  freinds  and  continue  their  memory  to  pofferitye, 
which  when  they  could  effect  by  no  other  means,  they 
invented  tombes  and  monuments,  as  comforts  to  the  living 
and  memorialls  of  humaine  frailtye  ;  which  amongft  all 
civil  nations  hath  been  efpecially  refpefted,  only  neglected 
by  favage  barbarians  or  fome  diifolute  courtiers,  as'  Maece¬ 
nas  who  was  wont  to  faye. 

Non  tumulum  euro ,  fefielit  natura  relifios. 

Thefe  monuments  were  called  by  the  Romans  in  divers 
refpeffs,  Requietoria ,  Ofjuaria,  Cineraria ,  Domus  aterneev 
Conditoria ,  Sepulchra ,  OH  a,  Arch  a,,  Loculus ,  Monument  urn , 
Tumulus,  &c.  as  you  may  fee  in  ould  Romane  inferiptions, 
which  fcoffing  Lucian  termed  cottiges  of  carcafes:  the  ould 

Brittons  called  them - but  the  ould  Englifh,  Truhes 

and  Tombs. 

While  this  ifle  was  a  province  of  the  Romans,  noe 
doubt  but  the  provincialls  did  ufe  the  Romane  manner  of 
tombes  and  monuments  ;  which  for  the  better  forte  were 
Rones  inferibed,  or  little  pillars  erected,  along  the  high¬ 
way  fydes,  or  little  hillocks,  or  tumuli  caff  up,  as  that  of 
Julius  Laberius,  the  Romane  capitaine  near  Chilham  in 
Kent,  called  by  the  common  people  Julabeus  Crave,  and 
that  at  Yorke  raifed  for  the  honnor  of  Severus  at  his  fune- 
rall,  which  as  Radulphus  Niger  reporteth,  in  his  tyme  was: 
called  Sivers  Hill.  Whether  the  Englifh  Saxons  borrowed 
this  word  tombe  from  the  Grecians,  or  tumulus  from  the 
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Latines,  I  referr  to  others.  The  auncienteft  monuments 
of  thofe  people,  before  they  received  Chriftianity,  were  no¬ 
thing  but  tumuli,  or  little  hillocks  call  up  in  the  open 
fields,  both  for  them  that  died  naturally,  and  for  others 
which  were  flayne.  Thofe  they  called  in  that  age  Beregen , 
as  we  now  call  them  Berryer ,  wherof  there  doe  appeare 
a  great  many  in  divers  parts  of  England.  For  as  fame 
write,  the  Northern  nations  which  overflowed  the  Roman 
empire,  when  any  man  of  worth  was  buried,  obliged  every 
fculdier  to  bring  his  helmet  full  of  earth  to  raife  a  biilocke, 
as  a  monument  for  fuch  perfons  memory.  This  kinde  of 
monument  was  ufual  amongft  the  Danes,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  at  home  :  and  fuch  a  monument  was  erefted  by 
Harold,  king  of  Denmarke  and  England,  to  the  honor  of 
his  father  Jormon  aboute  the  year  964.  After  Chriftianity 
was  received,  and  burialls  In  churches  and  church  yards 
were  allowed,  which  they  called  Liflons,  as  the  refling 
place  of  dead  bodies,  they  made  for  their  monuments 
(tone  troughs  covered  and  fupported  with  fowl*  pillars,  as 
thofe  of  Sebba,  and  Ethelred  in  the  church  of  S.  Paul, 
which  they  called  then  Trugh,  as  troughs;  for  by  that 
word  doth  Alfrick  in  his  grammar  tranflate  Maufolaeum, 
which  was  the  mod  flatly  kinde  of  monument.  In  that 
age  they  only  ufed  erodes  upon  their  monuments  and  no 
images,  which  feemed  firfl  to  be  brought  in  life  by  the 
Normans.  Since  that  tyme  I  obferve  no  fpeciall  note  in 
monuments,  but  that  fuch  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as 
did  take  upon  them  the  erode  to  ferve  againft  the  enemys 
of  the  erode  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  were  then  called 
Grace  Signally  or  croifed,  were  buried  for  the  mod:  parte 
with  their  leggs  acrofle.  And  whereas  that  taking  of  the 
erode  ceafed  about  the  tyme  of  king  Edward  the  fecond, 
you  fhall  find  none  afterward  buried  in  that  manner  with 
their  legges  acrofle. 
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N°  LXXI. 

Of  the  Variety  and  Antiquity  of  Tombes 
and  Monuments  of  Perfons  deceafed  in 
Eaglande, 

7,  Jnnij.  1600. 

r~¥T\  O  M B  E  S  and  monuments  wherof  our  queflion  in- 
A  treateth,  are  wordes  borowed  of  the  Romanes,  and 
impoffible  to  be  uttered  in  natural  Bi  itifh,  Saxon,  or  Eng- 
lifn  ;  which  maketh  me  think  that  til  the  Romans  invaded 
this  lande  and  longs  time  after,  the  Brittons  and  Saxons 
made  no  workes  in  memory  of  the  dead,  but  only  of  earth 
and  turffe,  as  did  the  Germans,  of  whom  Tacitus  faith, 
Sepulchrum  cefpes  erigit ,  for  that  was  mod  agreable  to  nar 
lure,  as  Tully,  lib.  2.  de  Legihus  faith,  Maxims  e  natura 
eji  tolli  fortunes  difcrimen  in  morte ;  and  therfore  Plato 
forbiddeth  more  done  worke  in  any  grave  then  may  con- 
taine  the  praife  of  the  deceafed,  in  four  heroical  verfes. 
In  Athens,  Demetrius  ordained  a  fpecial  magidrate  to  fee 
that  nothinge  fliould  be  fet  uppon  the  heape  of  erth,  but 
menfam  a  fquare  hat  done,  tabellwn  an  hollow  done,  04' 
columcilam  a  little  pillar,  not  exceeding  three  cubits  high. 

Thus  did  the  Roman  lawes  forbid  the  garnifhing  of 
monuments  with  buildings,  and  hennas,  that  is  ymages, 
as  Tully  in  the  fame  place  reciteth.  Their  manner  alfo 
was  to  make  turffe  graves,  for  Tac.  1.  Annal.  faith,  Pri- 
mim  extruendo  tumulo  ccfpitem  Cecfar  pofuit ,  gr  at  if  mm 
mime  re  in  def initios . 

Though  the  Latins  ufe  many  words  for  a  grave,  as  Se- 
fulchrum,  tumba ,  buftum ,  monmnentum ,  cippus ,  tumulus, 
rnailfolesum ,  &c.  the  bed  word  and  mod  antient  is  f ef  ri¬ 
ch  rum  :  tumba  was  derived  from  the  Greek  tymbon ,  which 
Tully  taketh  to  be  ail  one  with  buftum  ;  and  Rofinus 
thinketh  buftum  is  the  place  where  the  afhes  of  fuch  as 
were  burned  were  buried,  as  though  it  came  of  bene  u/lum , 
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JVtomimentum  is  a  name  given  in  refpedt  of  the  end  why 
graves  are  made,  that  is,  for  a  memorial  of  valiant  and 
worthy  men  deceafed,  as  Cicero  ad  Atticum  doth  prove, 
£hie  monument i  ratio  fit ,  nomine  iffo  admmeor ,  ad  memo - 
riam  magis  fpe flare  debet  j joofteritatis ,  qnam  ad  prafentis 
temporis  gratiam.  I  do  not  thinke  it  is  derived  a  muni - 
endo,  as  though  it  were  eredled  to  defend  the  place  of  bu¬ 
rial.  Horace,  L  3.  od.  31.  ufedb  ft  in  the  former  fenfe, 
but  in  a  more  general  fignification,  for  he  calleth  his 
verfes  a  Monument,  in  the  end  wherof  he  faith, 

Exegi  Momimentnm  JEre  perennius , 

Regaliq. ftu  Pyramidum  altius,  &c. 

But  now  the  common  phrafe  of  fpeech  feemeth  to  have 
appropriated  it  to  workes  made  in  memorial  of  the  dead  ; 
yet  as  Feflus,  1.  11.  faith,  Thiamvis  monnmentum  mortui 
caufa  faflum fit ,  non  tamen  Jignificat  ibi  fepultum .  If  the 
corps,  or  any  parte  therof  with  the  head  was  buried  under 
fuch  monument,  it  is  truly  called  a  Sepulchre  or  Crave  : 
but  if  the  body  itfelf  be  not  there,  and  it  was  erecled  for 
a  dead  bodie’s  fake,  it  is  a  monument ,  and  the  Grecians  call 
it  KtvoTa^iov,  the  Batinifles  tumulum  maney  or  tumulum 
honorarium ;  mod  commonly  as  Xenophon,  1.  6.  de  Ex- 
ped.  Cyri,  faith,  they  were  erecled  only  for  foldiers,  whofe 
bodies  could  not  eafily  be  found,  A  monument  of  this 
nature  is  Charing  CrofTe,  and  the  queene’s  crolfe  without 
Northampton,  which  were  erected  for  Ifabel,  King'E.  2d’s 
wife,  daughter  to  the  kinge  of  Caflile,  whofe  body  is  en- 
terred  at  Weflminfler.  At  Silchefter  in  Hampfhire  was 
fuch  a  coenotapbium  eredled  for  Conflantius,  who  died 
there,  as  Nennius  faith,  but  was  buried  at  Conflantinople. 
Cippus  is  taken  for  a  barrow  or  hillocke  of  earth,  under 
which,  before  burials  were  brought  into  churches  and 
church  yards,  men  were  buried,  but  now  the  ffraitnes  of 
thofe  places  wil  not  permit  fuch  aggeres  confecratos ,  as 
fome  do  terme  them,  to  be  made  there.  Maufolaum 
cometh  of  Maufolus  kinge  of  Caria,  for  whom  Artimefa 
his  queen  built  a  fumptuotis  tombe  j  which  others  after 
Vol.  I  F  f  jmitatiege, 
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imitatinge,  their’s  bore  the  name  of  Maufolaa.  All  thefe 
names  fignefy  but  two  thinges,  that  is  fumptuous  and  coffly 
fepulchers  and  common  and  ordinary  graves  :  and  to  ex- 
prefle  this  difference  in  Englifh,  are  forced  to  borowe 
thefe  wordes,  tombes  and  monuments,  both  which  words 
are  ufed  in  one  fence,  and  betoken  rather  the  garnifhing  of 
ihpm,  than  the  very  grave  itfelf. 

The  antiquity  of  graves  and  monuments  I  infill  not 
upon,  becaufe  I  know  divers  here  can  better  fpeak  therof, 
haying  feen  many  erefled  by  the  Romans,  Brittons,  and 
Saxons  ;  but  I  never  viewed  any,  but  only  that  at  Lilborne 
in  my  own  native  country,  which  is  a  rounde  hill  of  earth, 
With  two  toppes,  the  one  a  greate  deal  higher  then  the 
other.  Adamnanus  faith,  the  monument  made  over 
Chrifte’s  fepulchre  was  rounde. 

But  the  monuments  now  commonly  erefled,  and  fo  for 
many  hundred  years  pa  ft,  are  fquare.  If  they  be  of  final 
charge,  they  are  a  flat  ffone  layed  even  with  the  erth, 
others  are  ere<fled  higher  then  the  pavement  or  erth,  and 
thofe  are  more  cofiely  buildings  then  the  other,  and  belong 
to  kings  and  famous  perfonages,  as  appeareth  by  that  of 
Beda,  1.  4.  c.  30.  TranfaFlis  xi.  Annis ,  a  fepultura  Cut- 
bcrti,  volentes  Featres  tolere  Ojfa  Hints,  et  in  nove  recon- 
Acre  loculo ,  in  eodexn  quidem  loco,  fed fuper  pavimentum  digits 
venerationis  gratia  locare ,  and  Ik  3.  ca.  8.  Farcongatha  fe - 
pidta  in  Ecclefia  Stephani.  Lapis  quo  monumentum  tegebatur , 
removebatur  alt  ins,  &  c.  Thefe  hygh  eredled  Tombes, 
Caurianus  in  his  Italian  difcourfes  uppon  Tacitus’s  Annals 
1.  3.  faith,  the  pope  hath  ordained  lhall  be  made  lowe,  and 
the  banners  taken  downe,  which  are  fet  up  in  churches  for 
vaine  offentation,  where  God  only  ought  to  be  worlhipped. 

Sometimes  in  memory  of  the  deceafed,  one  or  more  pil¬ 
lars  were  ere<fted.  The  firll  we  read  of  was  that  fet  up  by 
Jacob  for  Rachel  in  Egipt.  Pyramides  or  obelifckes  are  or¬ 
dinary  for  this  ende.  Amongfl;  the  Lombardes,  when  any 
man  died,  his  friends  fet  a  poll  of  wood  with  a  dove  on 
the  top  of  it,  looking  towards  the  place  where  the  party 
dies!,  as  faith  Paulk  Diaconus  de  geftis  Longobardorum, 
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K  5.  c.  34.  With  us  kinge  Arthur’s  tombe  Jit  Glaflonbury 
had  two  pyramides  over  it. 

The  ead  of  monuments  concerning  pofterity,  and  future 
ages,  it  was  a  neceifary  law,  which  Tully  faith  the  Romans 
had,  Ne  quis  fepulchrnm  deleat.  Pcenaq.  eft  ft  quis  buftum * 
aut  monument um,  aut  columnani  violarit ,  dejecerit ,  f regent. 
This  lawe  other  nations  eflablifhed  with  them  ;  and  fo  did 
king  Henry  the  iff.  with  us.  For  in  the  8 2d.  chapter  of 
his  lawes,  I  finde  thefe  words,  Qui  alium  quocunque  modo 
perimit ,  videat  ne  Weil  ref  faciat.  Weilref  dicimus ,  ft  quis 
mortuum  refabit  armis  aut  prorfus  aliquibus  vel  funiulatum 
vel  tumulandum ;  et  ft  quis  corpus  in  terra  vel  ncjfo,  vel  pe~ 
tra>  vel  Pyrajnide,  vel  ftruSlura  qualibet  pofttum  fceleratis 
inf amationibus  effodere  vel  expoliare  prefnntpferit ,  Wargus 
habeatur.  The  lawes  of  kinglna  and  of  king  Ethelred  have  it 
thus  :  Walreaf,  id  eft ,  mortuum  referre ,  eft  opus  niihingi.  Si 
quis  hoc  negare  voluerit  faciat  hoc  cum  48.  Thainis ,  plane 
nobilibus.  palji^ap  ip  ni^m^ep  beebe.  This  the  Leges  Longa- 
bardorum  Tit.  8.  §.  1.  forbid  under  the  name  of  Rapovor - 
Jin.  The  Salicke  lawe  difFereth  little  from  the  firfl  lawes. 
Tit.  17.  §.  1.  3.  4.  Si  quis  hominem  mortuum  antequam  in 
t err am  mittatur  furto  expoliaverity  Sc.  Si  quis  hominem  mor - 
tuum  aut  in  Noffo ,  aut  in  petra  que  Vafa  ex  ufu  Sarcophagi 
dicuntur  fuper  aim  miferit  I  ID.  den.  quifaciunt  Sol.  lxij30 
culpabiles  Judicentur .  And  in  the  fame  Salik  lawes.  Tit.  57. 

3.  Si  quis  Ariftatonem  hoc  eft  ft  apin' fuper  mortuum  mijjiim 
capulaverit i  aut  mandualcm,  quod  eft  ea  ftruShira  five  feiave 
qui  eft  ponticulus )  ftcut  more  antiquorum  faciendum  fuit,  &c. 
Si  quis  hominem  mortuum  fuper  alium  in  naufo  vel  in  Petra 
miferit ,  ‘Sc.  Si  quis  corpus  jam  fepultum  effoderit  aut  ex - 
poliaverit  iVargus  fit  hoc  eld,  expulfus  de  eodem  pago  ufq . 
dum,  Sc. 

Thefe  lawes  t  fet  downe  in  order  thereby  to  enterprete 
the  flrange  worses  in  the  lawes  of  king  Henry  the  fir  ft, 
for  they  are  fo  difufed,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  man  that 
knoweth  that  thefe  are  fuch  lawes.  The  words  themfelves 
hardely  can  be  underflood,  and  the  reafon  thereof  is  this ; 
that  deadly  feud  being  ceafed,  malice  provoker h  not  to  dig 
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up  tombes  and  graves ;  and  though  it  fhould,  yet  religion 
doth  now  redraine  it,  by  reafon  it  is  counted  facriledge  to 
violate  any  thinge  in  churches  or  churche-yardes.  Cove- 
toufnefs  made  feme  to  dig  up  the  dead,  becaufe  ornaments, 
jewels,  or  money,  were  in  times  pad  buried  with  many  % 
but  now  that  cudome  feafing,  no  man  for  defire  of  gaine 
is  invited  to  commit  this  offence,  and  it  now  being  gene¬ 
rally  reputed  a  mod  vile  a<de,  no  naan  will  prefume  to  tranf- 
greffe  thefe  lawes,  and  every  man  is  a  lawe  to  himfelf  therin. 


N°  LXXII. 

Of  Epitaphes. 

By  Mr.  Camden. 

3..  Novr.  1660. 

AMONG  all  funeral  honours,  epitaphes  have  alwayes 
bene  mod  refpedled,  for  in  them  love  was  fhewed 
to  the  deceafed,  memory  was  continued  to  poderity, 
friends  were  comforted,  and  the  reader  put  in  mind  of  hu¬ 
mane  fraylty. 

The  mention  of  them  proceeded  from  the  prefage,  or 
for  feeing  of  immortality  implanted  in  all  men  naturally, 
and  is  referred  to  the  fchollers  of  Linus,  who  fird  bewayl- 
ed  theyre  mader,  when  he  was  flayne,  in  dolefull  verfe, 
called  of  him  JEliuwn ,  and  afterward  Epitaphia ,  for  that 
that  they  were  fyrd  fong  at  buryals,  and  after  engraved  up- 
pon  the  fepulchres.  They  were  alfo  called  Eulogia ,  and 
T ‘itidi  by  the  Romans  ;  but  by  our  auncient  progenitors 
in  a  mere  Englifh  compounde  worde  Bypis  Le-oS.  i.  e.  a  bu¬ 
ry  all  fong . 

Plato  made  a  lawe,  that  an  epitaph  fhould  be  comprifed 
in  four  verfes ;  the  Lacedemonians  referved  this  honor  only 
to  martiajl  men  and  chad  women  ;  the  mod  ancient  (efpecially 
the  Greeke)  were  written  in  elegiac  verfe,  after  inprofe. 

Yt 
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Yt  Is  not  impertinent  to  note  in  one  worde,  that  the 
aoncient  Romanies,  who  were  for  a  long  tyme  lords  of 
this  ifle,  beganne  their  epitaphes  with  D.  M.  for  Diis 
manibus,  or  D.  M.  S.  for  Dus  Minibus  Sacrum. 
Hie  fitus  eft ,  Hofpes  ;  as  fpeaking  to  the  reader,  and  have 
refpefle  fometvme  to  the  reader,  fbmetyme  to  the  deade. 
They  would  alfoe  exqui fitly e  fett  downe  the  yeares, 
moneths,  and  days,  with  thefe  letters,  vixit  A,  for  annos . 
M.  for  menfes ,  D.  for  dies  ;  and  if  he  was  a  millitaryc 
man,  it  was  exaftly  noted  in  what  legion  he  ferved,  with 
thefe  wordes,  tot ftipendia  fecit . 

But  to  come  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  omitting  that  of 
Augudyne,  mentioned  by  Bede,  I  will  fird  offer  unto  you 
one  epitaph,  which  was  written  in  the  porch  of  St.  Auguf- 
tyne’s  in  Canterburye,  for  the  feven  fird  archbifhoppes  of 
that  fee,  Augudinus,  Laurentius,  Mellitus,  Judus,  Hono- 
rius,  Deus  dedit,  and  Theodorus. 

Septem  funt  Anglis  primates  et  protopat  res , 

Septem  Restores,  coelo  feptemq .  triones , 

Septem  cifterna  vita,  feptemq.  lucerna , 

Et  feptem  pahna  regni,  feptemq.  corona, 

Septem  funt  ftella,  quas  hac  tenet  area  cclla. 

For  Stigandus,  archbifhopof  Canterbury,  I  have  found 
this  mod  bitter  epitaph. 

Hie  jacet  Her  odes  H erode  ferocior,  hujns 
Inquinat  infer  num  Jpiritus,  Off  a  folum. 

Upon  kinge  Henry  the  drft,  was  compofed  theis  in  re- 
fpedle  of  his  peaceable  government,  and  the  troubles  which 
enfewed  under  king  Stephen,  both  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandye. 

Quod  modicum  praedent,  quod  opes  magnum  nihil 
extent, 

Rex  probat  Henricu's,  rex  vivens  pads  amicus. 
Extiterat  dquidem  prae  cunftis  ditior  idem, 

Oxidu  ae  genti  quos  pnetulit  or  do  regendi. 

At  necis  ad  pedes,  quid  gemmae,  pallia,  vedps, 

Ms  varium  terrse,  quid  c  a  fir  a  fibi  valuer  e  ? 

VilibuS' 
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Vilibus  hinc  asquam  dans  Tortem,  pallida  ncquam, 
Protendendo  pedem,  mors  ejus  pulfat  ad  aedem 
Quo  dum  dira  Tebris  prima  Tub  no&e  Decembris 
Mundum  nudavit,  mundo  mala  multiplicavit. 

Quippe  pater  populi,  pax  et  tutela  pufilli, 

Dum  pius  ipfe  ruit,  furit  impius,  opprimit,  urit* 

Anglia  luge  at  hinc ,  Ncrmannica  gens  feat  illinc , 
Occidit  Henricus,  modo  pax,  nunc  luftus  utrique 

Uppon  William,  Tonne  of  kinge  Henrye  the  firfle,  and 
heir  apparent  of  this  realme,  drowned  upon  the  coafte  of 
Normandie,  I  have  founde  this  epitaph. 

Ahjlulit  hunc  terra  Matri  Maris  Undanoverca , 

Proh  dolor  /  occubuit  fol  anglicus,  Anglia  plora  : 
£>uaq.  prius  fueras  gemino  radiata  nit  ore, 

Extinfto  nato  vivas  contenta  parente . 

» 

For  his  daughter  Matild,  the  emprefle,  this  is  moft  la¬ 
conical!,  and  in  my  opinion  could  hardly  be  matched  in 
oure  age. 

Magna  ortu,  major  a.  viro ,  fed  maxima  pariu , 

Hie  jacet  Henrici Jilia ,  fponfa,  parens . 

For  one  None  of  Suffolk  in  the  Booke  of  Buckenham, 

Hie  fttus  eft  nullus,  quia  nulla  nullior  ifte, 

Et  quia  nullus  erat ,  de  nullo  nil  tibi  Chriftt . 

For  king  Henry  the  fecond,  I  find  this. 

Rex  Henricus  eram,  mihi  plurima  regna  fubegr, 
Multiplicique  modo,  Duxque  Comefque  fui* 

Cum  Tatis  ad  votum  non  effent  omnia  terras 
Climata,  terra  modo  fufficit  o<5fo  pedum. 

Qui  legis  haec,  penfa  diTcrimina  mortis  et  in  me 
Humanae  Speculum  conditionis  habe. 

Sufficit  hie  tumulus,  cui  non  fiifficerat  or  bis, 

Res  brevis  ampla  mihi ,  cui  fiat  arnpla  brevis . 

But  this  one  verTe  uppon  his  death  comprifed  as  much 
matter,  as  many  long  lynes  to  the  glorye  of  himfelf  and 
fus  fucceffor  K.  Richard  the  firff, 

Mira  cam,  fol  occubuit ,  nox  nulla  fequuta. 
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Thomas  Beckett  archbifhoppe  of  Canterbury  had  thies 
epitaphes  exprefling  the  caufe,  the  time,  and  place  of  his 
death,  made  by  an  efpecial  favorer. 

Pro  Chrifli  fponfa,  Cbrijii  fuh  tempore ,  Chrijii 
In  templo ,  Cbrijii  vents  amator  obit. 

Quinta  Dies  natalis  erat ,  JJos  orbis  ab  orbe 
Carpitur ,  et  frudus  incipit  ejfc  poli. 

Qins  moritur  P  prceful.  cur  P  pro  grege.  Qualiter  ? 
enfe. 

Qiiando  P  natali .  Qitis  locus  P  ara  Dei. 

To  the  glorie  of  K.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  I  have 
founde  thefe. 

Hie  Rich  arde  paces,  fed  Mors  fi  cederit  armis9 
Vida  timore  tui ,  cederet  ip  fa  tuis. 

IJiius  in  morte  perimit  formica  Leonem, 

Pro  dolor ,  in  tanto  fnnere  mundus  obit. 

An  Englifli  poet  imitatinge  the  epitaphe  made  on  Pom- 
pey  and  his  children,  whofe  bodyes  were  buried  in  diverfe 
countreys,  made  thefe  following  of  the  glory  of  this  one 
kinge  divided  in  three  places  by  his  funerall, 

Vifcera  Carceolum ,  corpus  Fons  fervat  Ebraudi , 

Et  cor  Rothomagum,  magne  Richarde  tuum • 

In  tria  dividitur  nnus ,  qui  plus  fuit  uno. 

Non  uno  jaceat  gloria  tanta  loco . 

Yt  may  be  doubted  whether  Wulgrine  the  organrft 
was  fo  good  a  mufician  as  Hugh,  archdeacon  of  Yorke, 
was  a  poet,  which  made  this  epitaphe  for  him. 

Te  Wulgrine  cadent e,  cadunt  vox ,  organa ,  cantus , 

Et  quicquid  gratiF  gratia  vocis  habet . 

Voce,  lira ,  modulis ,  Syrenes ,  Orpbea,  Phoebumy 
Unus  tres  poteras  a  quip  e  rare  tribus . 

Si  tamen  illorum  non  fallit  fama  locorum 
Quod  fueras  nobis ,  hoc  eris  Elifijs . 

Cantor  eris ,  qui  cantor  eras ,  hie  charusf  et  illic 
Grp  hens  alter  eras?  Orpheus  alter  eris . 

Vpoa. 
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Upon  one  Petre,  a  religious  man  of  this  age,  I  founefe 
this, 

Petra  capit  Petri  cine  res,  animam  Petra  Chriflus > 

Sic  fibi  divifit  utraq.  Petra  Petrum. 

Among  epitaphes,  that  is  conceyted  which  is  in  Pawles, 
where  there  is  only  written  uppon  a  Rone, 

Oblivio 

Non  hominem  afpiciam  ultra . 

This  man  yet  would  not  willingly  have  been  forgotten, 
when  he  adjoyned  his  armes  to  cominew  his  memorye. 
Not  unlike  to  philofophers,  which  prefixed  their  names  be¬ 
fore  their  treatifes  of  contemning  glorye. 

Bis  Vir ,  bifq .  Senex ,  bis  Doctor,  bifq.  Sacerdos . 

i  ’ 

Margareta  Sands. 

Digna  hcec  luce  diuturniore 
Nifi  quod  luce  meliore  digna . 

Upon  Pope  Lucius  by  a  monk  of  Bukenham, 

Luca  dedit  lucem  tibi  Luci 3  Pontificate. 

Ofiia ,  Papatu ,  Roma ,  Verona  mori. 

Imo  Verona  dedit  tibi  vero  vivere,  Roma 
Exilium ,  cur  as  OJlia ,  Luca  mori. 

At  St.  Alban’s, 

Hie  quidem  jacet  peccato  fiver's  Debitum ,  cujus  hie 
nomen  non  inferibitur ,  in  vita  libro fit  inferiptum . 

Upon  one  Margarett  RadclifFe,  I  found  theife  verfes. 

Here  lies ,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  her  ! 

One  of  Elizabeth's  maydes  of  honour , 

Margaret  Radcliffe ,  fayre  and  ivittie. 

She  died  a  mayde ,  the  more's  the  pit  tic* 
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£'C  nec  nimium,  is  a  very  good  role  to  be  ol> 

ferved  in  fpeeches  and  writings,  whether  they  re- 
fpe<ft  the  living  or  the  deade.  In  the  dutiful  regarde  I 
bear  to  this  affembly,  I  mu  ft  fet  fifence  apart'e,  though. 
nihil,  to  fay  nothinge,  were  fitted  to  conceale  mine  igno¬ 
rance,  and  if  I  fpeke  more,  then  a  little,  it  will  be  Nl- 
irninm  ;  time  Being  wholly  fpent,  and  choifeft  matters  plen¬ 
tifully  fet  out,  in  your  former  difeburfes  of  epitaphs,  ot 
tombe  writings  ;  which  the  Saxons  termed  Bips’n-sepjnt* 
if  they  were  profe,  Or  Bmsen-leoS,  if  they  were  verfe* 
Againd  the  firft  parte  of  this  rule,  our  antient  preciecef- 
fors,  the  Brittons,  trarifgrefted :  they  addreffed  monuments 
(which  to  this  day  retiiaine)  without  anie  chara&er  upon 
them,  that  might  inftrudl  poflerity  what  memorials  they 
were ;  and  yet  the  forme  arid  faftiion  of  them  evidently 
bewrayeth,  to  perfect  judgments,  the  intent  of  the  fir  ft: 
erectors  of  then!.  For  huge  and  great  ftones  were  not  fet 
tip,  but  ether  as  braves  and  tokens  of  victories  atcheved ; 
or  warninges  of  dangeroffs  landing  places ;  or  monuments 
of  famous  mens  burials.  The  fir  ft  fort  are  feldome  with¬ 
out  infcriptlons :  yet  at  Borough-brig  in  Yorkfliire  is  a 
trophy  void  of  any  cliarafler,  aiid  confiding  of  four  pyra- 
mides  placed  on  a  flraight  line,  dgnefying  a  purpofe  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  courfe  of  atchived  viflories.  Warning  fiones 
differ  from  tropheyes  and  fepulchers  in  their  fcituationp 
Both  the  others  have  the  tops  of  their  fiones  erefled  to¬ 
wards  heaven  ;  but  thefe  bende  them  towards  fame  harde 
haven,  or  rock,  thretning,  as  it  were,  by  their  vefry  po» 
iition,  to  make  oppodtion  to  fea-faring  men  that  ftistll 
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thnifl  in  at  thofe  places.  The  Britifh  monuments,  made 
as  grateful  memories  of  worthies  decefed,  are  either  one 
fingle  pyramis-  made  of  one  entire  hone;  or  more  conjoined; 
or  feveral  huge  hones  eredfed  in  forme  of  a  gate  or  houfe, 
and  then  it  is  a  monument  of  fome  one  great  perfonage 
there  buryed.  Such  a  one  is  at  Ailesforde  in  Kent,  where 
are  eredied  in  memory  of  Catagerne,  four  huge  and  harde 
hones  covered  with  others,  termed  of  the  common  people 
Citef cote  houfe. 

At  Lefkarde  in  Cornewal  there  is  on  a  hill  called  The 
Wrenches ,  a  piher  of  ix.  hones,  and  not  farre  from  thence 
ix.  other  hones,  whole  uniting  make  the  refemblance 
of  an  houfe. 

In  the  weh  parte  of  Denbighfhire  are  divers  pillars 
eredted  and  called  LafnJes  DruydarTT ,  yet  fome  of  thefe 
have  a  hrange  caradler  uppon  them.  But  where  many 
huge  hones  are  fet  in  a  triangle,  or  orderly  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  there  are  the  bodies  of  many  valiant  men  enterred, 
as  at  Brifcaw  Wone  nere  St.  Buriens  in  Cornewal,  where 
are  xix.  hones  pitched  in  a  round,  every  one  twelve  foote 
from  the  other,  and  in  the  center,  one  greater  then  the 
reh  fet  upright.  The  like  monuments  are,  the  Magifolde 
or  Cornedunc  by  Montgomery  in  Caernarvanfhire,  and  the 
Rollrichftones  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  the  Core-gaur  or  Stone¬ 
henge  on  Salifbury-plaine :  which  lah  is  the  famous  fepul- 
cher  of  the  Britifh  nobility  flame  by  Hengih,  and  in  me¬ 
mory  of  them  eredied  by  the  direction  of  Merlin,  at  the 
commandement  of  Aurelius  Ambrohus.  It  confrheth  of 
aboute  50  huge  hones,  placed  orderly  in  a  rundle,  and 
covered  with  others,  and  fome  pitched  upright  within  the 
uttermoh  circle:  the  bewty  wherof  is  almoh  perifhed  by 
the  falling  downe  of  fome  of  the  toppe  hones.  I  cannot 
impute  thefe  dulle  fhewes  to  the  dulnefs  of  Britifh  wits,  or 
barbaroufnefs  of  that  age,  knowinge  that  Csefar  alloweth 
their  Drnides  to  be  learned  ;  and  many  writers  affirme, 
their  bardes  were  good  poets ;  and  the  fafhion  of  thefe  mo¬ 
numents  argue  their  invention  therein  to  be  full  of  wit. 
The  round's  forme  ufually  obferved  is  an  image  of  perpe¬ 
tuity, 
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•  tiTky,  admonidung  every  beholder,  that  as  the  monument 
is  void  of  ende,  fo  the  worthinefs  of  the  perfonages  there 
entombed  defer veth  endlefs  remembrance.  The  high  py- 
ramides  mounting  towards  the  ikies  bewray  a  minde  in  the 
decefed,  afpiring  towards  heveil. 

The  triangle  is  a  forme  of  perfection  reprefenting  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Trinity.  The  fhape  of  a  great  gate  or  houfe 
intimateth,  that  the  decefed  are  recieved  into  houfes  by  the 
great  gate  of  death,  there  perpetually  to  remaine  in  happi- 
nefs.  They  knewe  that  letters  ingraved  in  done  are  fub- 
je£f  to  the  injury  of  eating  Time,  and  the  defacinge  of  ma- 
litious  adverfaries  ;  and  reputed  that  praife  moll  lively, 
that  lived  in  the  mouths  of  lerned  Men.  Their  cudome 
therfore  was  at  manages,  funerals,  and  other  folemn  feds, 
to  have  bards  in  lerned  verfe  to  ling  the  praties  of  worthies 
deceafed,  which  made  Lucan  write  write  thes  ,of  them. 

Vos  qaoq.  qui  fortes  anlmos  bdloq.  fteremptos 
Laudibus  in  longum  Vaies  dimittiiis  sevum , 

Pliirima  fecuri  fuditis  carmina  Bardi. 

Thefe  bardes  kept  fo  faithful  a  memory  of  the  place  of 
of  king  Arthur’s  fepulchre,  that  though  the  grave  done 
lay  deepe  in  the  erth,  and  the  place  was  unknown  to  others, 
yet  by  their  diredfion?  it  was  found  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  feconde,  with  an  .epitaph  therin,  which  is  the 
antiented  that  ever  I  red  of,  he  being  buried  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  years  pad.  This  is  nimium  of  the  Brittons ;  nihil ,  if 
X  could  have  anfwered  for  them  with  more  brevity. 

This  fcribling  age,  in  her  babling  humour,  odendeth 
againd  the  fecond  parte  of  the  fore  remembred  rule :  there 
is  rdmium  almod  in  every  epitaph. 

Men  of  greated  defert,  by  the  opinion  of  Plato,  as  Tully 
de  legibus  faith,  might  have  their  full  commendation  in 
four  heroical  verfes :  whatfoever  is  more  is  fuperduous : 
.but  this  age  trebleth  this  lean, thing  in  many  epitaphs. 

Licurgus  forbad  fo  much,  as  the  name  of  any  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  a  fepulchre,  if  he  died  not  in  warre.  The  life 
pf  e.yery  Chridian  is  a  warrefare.  He  that  dieth  fighting 
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valiantly  In  this  spiritual  battel,  hath  his  name  written  in 
an  hevenly  booke,  and  therfore  is  not  to  be  denied  the 
engraving  of  it  in  earthy  matter.  Yet  when  Eulogia, 
prailing  epitaphs,  are  bellowed  on  men  of  no  note  in  the 
churche  of  God,  a  thing  now  too  ordinary,  the  fhorteft 
epitaph  is  too  much  for  them. 

Some  epitaphs  are  engraven  upon  the  tombe;  fome  fixed 
to  it  ;  fome  hanged  up  in  tables  and  not  fafiened  to 
the  tombe.  The  lafi  are  mofl  fubjeft  to  be  loft,  but  none 
of  them  are  fure  to  continue,  our  own  eyes  daily  be¬ 
holding  the  miferable  defacing  of  epitaphs  and  monuments. 
Which  made  Tome  to  engrave  epitaphs  uppon  the  lead, 

wherin  the  dead  are  wrapped,  as  did  Sir  William  Hatton 

*  ;  ;  '  '  * 

uppon  Sir  Chrifiopher  Hatton  his  uncle.  Some  have 
written  epitaphs  uppon  copper  plates,  and  put  them  into 
the  grave,  as  William  the  Conqueror’s  executors  did. 
Some  have  placed  them  on  the  iufide  of  the  grave-fione, 
and  buried  that  lowe  in  the  earth,  as  did  kinge  Arthur’s 
friends. 

Though  it  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  fet  an  epitaph  upon 
his  deceafed  friend,  without  the  commandement  of  any 
magi  (Irate,  yet  thofe  are  mod:  honorable  and  authentical 
that  have  fuch  warrant. 

Of  this  forte  is  that,  which  Bede,  1.  5.  c.  7.  hath  re- 
giftred  of  Cadwalla.  He  died  at  Rome,  and  by  command¬ 
ment  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  an  epitaph  fixed  to  his 
tombe.  Bifhop  Cuthbert,  not  forgetfull  of  private  friends* 
erefled  a  monument  for  fix  famous  perfonages  that  were 
dead  before  him.  And  fo  the  two  pyramides  at  Glaffon- 
bury  were  ereTed  by  the  commandement  of  Sexi j  this  is 
the  infeription, 

i .  .  , . 

Her  Sexi folifiver 
Wemehcft  buntemo  winwegu 
Hate  :  Wulfrede  Eanjlede ,  &c* 

Which  I  expound  thu-., 
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Mere.  Sexi  the  bleffed  man  commanded  to  be  made  a  chejl 
<ef  corruption ,  a  tomb  full  of  banes . . 

o  •  ©  9  •  •  •  «  •  9  a  ©  &  * .  $ 

a  .  .  .  a  Wulfrede.  Eanfiede ,  b5 c. 

Epitaphs,  havinge  the  allowance  of  public  authority* 
are  authentical  proofes  of  that  which  they  containe  ;  fo 
are  not  others,  that  by  the  private  fancy  of  friends  are  en« 
graved. 

I  have  fppken  of  the  antiquity,  difference  of  placing, 
and  diftindlion  of  the  honour  of  epitaphs,  I  (hould  adde 
fome  felefred  by  myfelf,  as  you  have  done. 

The  brefeft  I  account  to  be  befl,  and  fuch  as  have  fome 
worde  adjoined  to  them.  This  of  St.  Edwarde’s  is  the  an- 
tientefh  that  I  knowe  of  this  kinde. 

Omnibus  infignis  virtutiT  laudibus  heros 
Sanci5.  Edward*.  ConfeJforf  Rex  venerandus 
fhiinto  die  Junii  moriens  fuper  asthera  fcandit. 

Sursum  Cord  a. 

King  Edwarde  the  3d’s  wife  had  this  epitaph, 

Conjux  Edwardi  jacet  hie  Philippa  Regina 
Disce  vivere. 

In  the  Temple  Churche  on  the  grave  of  Richard  Wy, 
who  died  1519.  is  an  ordinary  epitaph  with  this  worde, 

Ecce  quid  eris . 
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LX XIV. 

Of  the  Antiquity  and  feledled  Variety  of 
Epitaphs  in  England. 

By  Anonymou  s. 

AN  epitaph  is  a  monument  of  the  dead  .;  it  is  a  kind  of 
poem,  though  not  perfect,  but  as  an  Italian  calls  it, 
a  Mote,  or  Atome  of-  poetry,  ftoeticus  at  omits.  Now  as 
there  is  not  any  precife  art  or  imitation  required  in  fuch 
cbmpofitions,  therefore  they  are  not  fpoke  of  by  Ariftode 
in  his  booke  of  poetry.  And  yet  in  this  a  pith  age,  where 
fo  many  imitators  lcrible  poems,  there  are  divers  who  pre- 
fcribe  rules  for  making  epitaphs,  allowing  of  none,  except 
they  contain  as  many,  parts  as  a  demonftrative  oration  : 
fuch  as  the  praife  of  the  party  buried — what  a  great  lofs 
or  miffe  the  world  hath  of  him — and  there  upon  a  mourn- 
full  lamentation— then  a  comfort  to  the  world— and  laffly, 
an  exhortation  to  immitate  his  vertues.—  All  thefe,  fay 
they,  muff  be  expreft  fhortly  and  clearly.  Others  will 
have  the  name  of  the  defundf,  together  with  his  age, 
eflate,  deferts,  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  as  alfo  the  time  of 
his  death  fett  forth ;  and  fo  would  have  it  a  breif  ffory  or 
defcription  of  his  life 

This  forfooth  fhold  be  the  matter  of  an  epitaph.  For 
the  form,  they  will  have  it  of  one  peice,  and  as  it  were 
one  maine  conceit  with  the  parts  continued,  chayned  and 
depending  :  befides,  it  muff  not  be  verfe,  but  a  kind  of 
metrical  1  profe,  feeming  fo  by  the  ffrange  tranfpofi  tion  of 
the  words  ;  which  muff  likewife  taffe  nothing  of  the  mo- 
derne,  but  be  all  aP  antiche  ; 

I  fpeake  not  this,  as  if  I  lov’d  not  antiquities,  which 
were  ever  venerable  ;  I  reverence  them,  as  I  would  revere 
Adam,  if  he  were  alive  ;  but  I  fpeak  it  for  honor  of  our 
Englifn  epitaphes,  1  mean  the  auncient  epitaphes  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  which  I  will  mayntayne  to  be  good  epitaphes,  not- 

withffanding 
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withPanding  they  are  not  cutt  out  according  to  the  afore* 

{aid  meafure,  but  as  they  are  divers,  fo  have  they  their  di¬ 
vers  formes  ;  and  yet  none  of  them  are  without  an  efpeciai 
grace.  The  only  rule  that  is  obferved  in  them,  is  that 
which  is  required  in  an  epigram,  viz.  witt  and  brevity  ; 
conformable  to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who,  in  his  com¬ 
monwealth,  requireth  that  an  epitaph  fhould  not  confiP  of 
above  four  lines. 

As  to  the  antiquitie  of  epitaphes  in  this  ifland,  I  think 
there  were  none  in  the  PrP  barbarous  times.  For  though  there 
then  were  many  monuments  fet  up  for  the  dead,  as  pillars, 
pyramids,  heaps  of  earth,  which  ar  properly  tumuli,  and 
the  like,  yet  were  they  all  without  any  infcription  on  them. 

Such  was  the  cafe  in  refpedt  to  the  Pones  at  Stonehenge, 
which  are  monuments  of  the  dead,  but  without  any  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  bycaufe  I  think  that  at  that  time  in  which  they 
were  fet  up.  the  barbarous  people  had  the  Prength  to  ereft 
thofe  huge  Pones,  but  not  the  (kill  to  infcribe  an  epitaph 
on  them.  NotwithPanding  this  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
epitaphs  are  very  auncient,  not  only  bycaufe  the  Welch 
word  argraph,  which  PgniPes  an  epitaph,  or  an  infcrip¬ 
tion,  is  very  antient,  but  alfo  bycaufe  in  the  year  516, 
which  is  now  near  eleven  hundred  years  paP,  K.  Arthur’s 
epitaph,  Hie  jacet  fepultus  inclytus  Rex  Arthur  ins  inlnfula. 

Avalonia  was  inferibed  on  the  infide  of  his  leaden  coffin. 

Further,  venerable  Bede,  and  others  of  our  auncient  writers 
recite  many  epitaphs  of  princes  and  pi  elates  who  flour  iftied 
long  before  the  conqueP, 

The  next  epitaph  I  know  of  in  point  of  antiquity  is 
that  of  St.  AuguPine  the  monk,  the  firP  arch bi drop  of 
Canturbury,  which  was  made  about  the  year  560,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  Peeter  and  Paule  in  that  city,  viz. 

Hie  requiefeit  Dominns  Augnjlinus  Doruvernenfis  Archie pif- 
copus  primus ,  qui  olim  hue  a  heaio  Gregorio  Romance  nrbis 
Pontifice  dire  Shis',  6"  a  Deo,  operations  miracnlorum  Sujful- 
tus,  MdilberStum  Regan,  ac  gentem  illius  ah  idolorum  cultu 
ad  Chrijii  fidem  perdu  Ait,  &  compktis  in-  pace  diebus  officii 
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Jut,  defun&us  ejl  feptimo  Kalendas  Juntas ,  eodsm  Regc  reg¬ 
nant  e. 

Shortly  after  died  K.  Ethelbert,  under  whom  Auftine 
flourifht,  and  his  epitaph  is  likewife  recorded  in  elegant 
riming  verfe ; 

Rex  Ethelbertus  hie  clauditur  in  polyandrb 
Fana  plans,  certe  Chrijlo  meat  abfque  Mgandro. 

About  the  year  600.  Cedwall,  king  of  the  Wext  Saxons* 
dyed  and  was  buried  at  Winchefter.  His  epitaph,  exprefs* 
ing  how  he  w£nt  to  Rome  to  be  chriftened  and  was 
named  Peter,  we  are  told  by  Beda,  was  as  followeth. 

Culmen,  opes,  fubolem ,  pollentia  regna ,  triumphos, 
Exuvias,  proceres,  mcenia,  Cajira,  Lares ; 

£>uceque  Patrum  virtus,  et  qua  congejferat  ipfi 
C a  dual  armipotens ,  liquit  amore  Dei, 

Ut  Pet  rum,  fedemque  Petri  Rex  cerneret  Hofpes * 

Cup  us  font  e  meras  fume  ret  almus  aquas, 

Splendificumque  jubar  radianti  carperat  haujlut 
Ex  quo  vivificus  fulgor  ubique  fuit. 

P ercipienfque  alacer  rediviva  prosmia  vita, 

Barbaricam  rabiem ,  nomen  &  inde  fuum 
Converfus  convertit  ovans,  Petrumque  vocare 
Sergius  Antijles  jujfit,  ut  ipfe  pater 
Fonte  renafeentis,  quern  Cbrijli  gratia  purgans 
Protinus  ablatum  vexit  in  arce  polii 
Mira fides  Regis  !  dementia  maxima  Chrifti, 

Cujus  confdium  nullus  adire  poteji  ! 

Sofpes  enim  veniens  fupremo  ex  orbe  Britannia 
Per  varias  gentes,  per  freta,  perque  vias^ 

Urbem  Romuleim  vidit,  templwnque  verenduitt 
Afpexit ,  Petri  myjlica  dona  gerens . 

Candidus  inter  Oves  Chrijli  fociabilis  ibit  S 
Corpore  nam  tumulum,  mente  fuperna  tenet . 
Cowmutajpe  magis  Sceptrorwn  infignia  credas , 

Quem  regnum  Chrijli  proms  mi/] 2  vides v 
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The  next  year  after  Ced wall’s  death,  Beda  reports  an 
epitaph  of  Theodore  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  not 
written  with  fo  good  ink,  nor  with  fo  good  invention  as 
the  former. 

Hie  facer  in  tumba  pan  fat  cum  Corpore  prafnll, 
qhiem  nunc  Theodornm  Lingua  petafga  vocat . 

Princeps  pontificum ,  fcclix ,  fummufque  facer  doc, 

Limpida  Difcipulis  Dogmata  dijjeruit. 

Namque  diem  nonam  decimam  September  habebaft 
Cum  Carnis  claufira  fpiritus  egreditur . 

Alma  no  vie  fcandens  feiix  confortia  vita, 

Civibus  an  gelid  s  pundits  in  arce  poll. 

The  next  epitaph  to  thofe,  in  point  of  antiquity,  that  I 
theet  with,  is  that  of  Etheldred,  who  was  king  of  the  Wed: 
Saxons  about  the  year  870,  and  lyes  buried  at  Winborne  in 
Dorfetfhire. 

In  hoc  loco  quiefeit  Corpus  fancli  Etbeldrecli  regis  Weft 
Saxonum  martyr  is ,  qui  aim .  872  per  manus  Dacorum  pa- 
ganorum  occubuit. 

By  thefe  it  appenres,  that  epitaphs  were  ufuall  before 
the  Conqueft;  but  as  moil  men  in  thofe  dayes  were  buried 
in  monafteries,  doubtlefte  the  diffolution  of  thofe  houfes 
hath  diftroyed  an  infinite  number  of  excellent  epitaphs 
made  both  before  and  fince  the  Norman  invafion. 

As  I  have  given  you  a  tafte  of  epitaphs  made  before  the 
Conqueft,  and  which  are  far  from  bad  compofltions,  I 
fhall  mention  fome  others  which  were  written  fince  that 
time,  and  have  be£n  preferved  by  ftory,  though  the 
churches  and  tombes  that  contained  them  be  now  deftroyed, 
and  which  equal  the  fharpeft  and  wittieft  that  ever  were 
penned.  Such,  more  efpecialfy,  were  thofe  made  in  the 
time  of  K.  Henry  the  fecond ;  for  though  the  epitaph  of 
his  dear  Rofamond  be  fome  what  monkifh  and  in  rhirne, 
yet  it  wants  not  an  elegancy  and  a  kind  of  grace  equal  to 
that  of  K.  Ethelbert. 

H  fa  Hie 
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Hie  facet  in  Rumba  Rofa  mundi ,  von  Rofamunda, 

Non  redolet ,  fed  olet ,  qua  redolere  folet. 

But  there  are  other  epitaphs  made  in  his  time,  which  are 
As  pure  Latin,  of  fo  clear  invention,  and  of  fo  neat  a  com- 
pofition,  that  I  wonder  how  that  rude  age  could  produce 
fuch :  as  fxrft  that  of  his  mother  Maud  the  emprefs, 

Ortu  magna  ;  viro  major ,  fed  maxima  partu , 

Hie  facet  Henrici  flia ,  fporfa ,  parens. 

It  was  not  long  after,  when  this  epitaph  for  the  Earle 
Marfhall  was  made, 

Sum  quem  Saturnum  fibi  fenfit  Hibernia ,  Salem 

Anglia ,  Me  r  curium  Nonnannia ,  Gallia  Mart  cm. 

Of  the  fame  time  is  that,  which  I  have  heard  was  made 
for  Richard  Clamvile,  a  great  perfon  in  the  Rate,  in  that 
age. 

Hie  pndor  Hippoliti ,  Paridis  gena ,  fehfits  Uliffsi 

JEnea  pictas,  HeUoris  Ira  facet. 

The  fame  age  was  author  of  this  epitaph  uppon  the 
death  of  a  worthy  king  that  had  a  worthy  fuccdfor, 

Mira  loquor ,  fol  occubuit ,  nox  nulla  fecuta  eft. 

I  fay,  and  {ay  it  confidently,  that  no  age,  no  countrey  in 
the  world  can  fnow  better  epitaphs  then  thofe  which  were 
made  above  400  years  fince  uppon  princes  of  this  king- 
dome. 

Such  epitaphs  of  our  princes  that  have  efcaped  the  rage 
of  fire,  are  for  the  moil  part  at  Wefiminfier  ;  thefe  have 
been  lately  colleded  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Clariencieux, 
and  therefore  I  forbeare  to  recite  them;  but  of  fuch  as  I 
have  heard  to  remayne  in  other  churches,  and  which  in  my 
judgment  are  fitt  to  be  noted,  I  will  repeat  fome  few, 
which  were  made  fcatteringly  in  the  ages  following: 

Of  one  of  K.  E.  3’s.  fones,  whofe  name  I  remember  not, 
there  is  this  epitaph  at  Warwick, 

Here 
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Here  lies . wor {hip fully  interred. 

Me  thinks  the  word  vjorfhipf ully  is  a  word  of  great  honor, 
confldering  the  time,  though  now  the  general  application 
hath  deminiflit  the  flgnification  of  it. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  long  walk  in  Powles  near  the 
flayers,  there  is  this  infeription, 

Q  b  L  i  y  i  p,. 

In  my  conceit  an  excellent  epitaph  for  the  brevity,  and 
for  the  fenfe,  and  difproportion  which  it  fee  ms  to  carry, 
in  regard  the  writer  laid  one  thing  and  intended  another  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  he  would  have  the  dead  man 
forgotten,  fince  he  undoubtedly  meant  that  the  word  oblivio 
ihould  be  his  monument. 

The  epitaph  of  doctor  Caius  in  his  colledge  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  likewife  very  fliarp,  and  of  much  fignificatio% 
though  it  be  but  a  word, 

Fu  i  C  a  i  u  s. 

But  in  this  late  refined  age,  there  have  been  many  epi¬ 
taphs  of  excellent  compofition,  both  ferious  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  as 

Of  a  covetous  perfon. 

Conditur  in  tumulo ,  gratis  qui  nil  dedit  unquam 5 
Nunc  quod  gratis  perlegis  ijia>  dolet . 

Of  a  moderate  contented  perfon. 

Pronins  eram ,  non  Condus,  opus  divefq.  videbar. 

Non  capiendo  alijs ,  non  cupiendo  mihi. 

Of  one  that  died  of  the  Hone. 

r  ’  1 

Calculus  exefit.  mihi  vivo  in  corpore  renes ? 

Nunc  quoq.  defuncH  Calculus  Ojfa  premit , 

Cum  generi  humano  lapis  intra  vifcera  crefcat 
dhds  poterit  tumuli  non  meminiffe  fui  P 

You  have  fome  antient  epitaphs  with  a  word  or  motto  3 

D.  M.  S.  F. 

Sexti  Firm  1  i. 

H  h  z  ¥ixt 
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Vlxi  quemadmodum  voluu  quare  mortuus  fum ,  nefcio . 
Another, 

Valerius  Macedq,  animss  dulciffimas  conjugis. 

Amici  dum  vivimus,  vivajiius. 

Is  not  the  epitaph  of  Rich.  2d.  fomewhat  like  it. 

Fuiffe  felicem  Miferrirnum. 

Of  Sir  Phil.  Sidney,  among  many  this  was  very  excel- 
lent. 

i 

fuijacet  hie ,  non  ille  facet ,  fed  ad  Afira  v davit, 

Ijia  feqni  vellet  pars ,  nifi  clauda  foret. 

Eft  bene  qiwd  partem  patrice  Sidneee  relinquis , 

Ut  neq.  totus  abis ,  fie  neq.  totus  obis. 

Bat  another  there  is  of  more  Rate  and  more  magnilo¬ 
quence. 

Ecce  arclo  terra  in  tnmulo ,  exiguiq.  fepulchri 
Vifceribus  femotce  Exnvia  Sidnai  immenfi . 

Ohm  diva  animee  Domus  inculpata ,  fed  illaC 

■ 

Caelum  habet  et  gaudet  tanto  hofpite ;  gaudet  et  or  bis 
Vivente  in  Natd  ejfigie  ;  preegnantis  am  at  a 
Conjugis  in  caflo  gremio ,  viget  alite  famd 
Efiiod  Marie  &  mufis  nomen  fbi  condidit  Mis . 

Namq.  olli  nequit  rapere  ant  Mars  invidus ,  ant  mors, , 
Vet  Juveni ,  viEtus  fatis  vicit  quoq.  fatum, 

Et  vixit  vivitq.  Deu  genus,  et  mixtus  Dijsl 

Of  ridiculous  epitaphs,  the  beft  that  I  have  noted  are 

thefe, 

H o  !  who  lies  here  ? 

Beer  lies  the  old  earle  of  Devonfhire , 

And  Maud  his  wife,,  that  was  full  dee  re* 

We  lived  together  fifty -Jive  yeare, 

What  we  gave,  that  we  have , 

What  we  fpent ,  that  we  had, 

Thus  we  count  up  all  our  cofl y 
What  we  left,  that  we  loft. 

Another 

,  '  i  i 


i 
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Another  of  the  fame  kind  is  at  Southampton, 

Ho  !  who  lies  here  for  a  groale  f 
Heer  lies  old  Roper  Wilmote „ 

o 

God  Jhend  his  foul  from  ill , 

For  he  died  againft  his  will . 

Another  of  one  Mr.  Sands. 

Who  would  trufl  to  others  breath , 

Fame  deceaves  the  dead  man's  trufl , 

Since  our  names  are  loft  by  death , 

Sands  I  was,  but  now  am  duft. 

Another  of  one  Elis,  that  fett  the  formes  before  the 

erode  at  the  fermons. 

0  mors  crudelis  fecifti  plurima  damna 
Dum  moriatur  Elis,  folitus  dfponere  Scamna , 

Tam  liberalis ft  pojfet  nt  ipfa  v.idere 
Dum  legitur  tails,  darat  tibi  fcamna  federe. 

The  epitaph  of  the  bellows- maker  is  in  every  man’s  mouth. 

Here  lies  old  Craker,  a  maker  of  bellowes. 

He  was  a  craftmafter  and  king  of  good  fellows  : 

Tet  notwithftanding  at  his  hower  of  death, 

He  that  made  bellowes  could  not  make  breath. 

Thefe  are  the  beft  epitaphs  that  I  can  remember  of  our 
Englifh  nation,  wherein  there  is  obferved  no  certain  rule, 
but  fometimes  the  autor  of  the  epitaph  fpeakes,  and  fome- 
times  the  perfon  fpeaks  ;  fometimes  they  are  in  profe, 
fometimes  in  verfe ;  fometimes  fliorter,  fometimes  longer, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Roman  epitaphs  were  made, 
from  whom  our  criticks  would  take  their  precepts. 

To  make  a  comparifon  were  an  infinite  labour  ;  but  if 
we  look  into  antiquity,  we  fhall  find  a  pararell  for  every 
epitaph  before  recited. 
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N°  LXXV. 
Of  the  fame* 
By  Mr.  Agard. 


I1FAVING  already  treated  of  monuments  in  general, 
X  it  followeth  that  now  vve  fay  feme  what  of  epitaphs, 
which  are  a  fpecies  thereof ;  for  man,  having  an  inAincte  of 
divinytye  in  him,  that  is,  a  defyre  to  atteyne  to  an  everlafl- 
ing  contynuance  and  r e rn cm br amice  of  his  name  and  wor¬ 
thy  neffe,  hath  digged  up  pytts  of  foundrye  devyfes  or 
his  owne,  how  he  might  as  it  weere  make  a  perpetuity 
thereof :  feme  by  pillars,  as  before  the  flood  a  pillar  was 
preferred  by  Noah,  whereon  was  engraven  the  carecters  of 
aflronomy:  and  wycked  Abfolom  would  needes  have  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  Fame  ray  fed,  and  called  by  his  name.  Some  by 
giving  theyre  name  to  countries,  and  others  to  theire 
howfes,  as  the  Pfalmifle  fay  the  ;  yea,  fun  dry  perfons  re¬ 
markable  for  their  wickednefs,  afpyring  to  immortal  fame, 
would,  have  monuments  rayfed  for  them.  Thus  did  Semb 
ramis,  who  wrot  on  the  outfyd  of  her  monument,  that 
who  fo  lacked  money  fliould  fvnd  enough  therein.  Yea, 
Heroflratus  was  deflrous  to  have  his  epitaph  for  burning 
Diana’s  temple.  Some  would  have  their  names  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  pyrameds,  fome  by  mountaynes,  fome  by  rivers, 
and  fome  by  tragedyes  ;  fuch  was  the  ambition  of  Phillip 
of  Macedon,  who  would  have  had  Euripides  to  write  a  tra- 
gedye,  and  given  it  his  name.  On  this  occafion  the 
poet  wiflied  that  nihil  tragicum  might  happen  to  him.  So 
it  feemeth  that  monuments  fucceeded  from  a^e  to  age, 
even  from  before  the  fioud  and  after  the  floude  (as  Nimrod 
made  Babeli)  even  among  all  reafonable  natyons,  fropi  Noah 
to  the  Chaldees,  Perfyans  and  Egyptyans,  and  from  thence 
to  Greece.  For  what  is  Homer’s  difeourfe  but  an  epitaph 
of  Ulifles,  and  other  Grecian  warriors  ?  What  is  Virgil’s 
AEneid,  but  as  an  epitaph  of  Tineas.  It  is  well  known 

that 
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that  the  Romans  delyted  to  propagate  theyre  names  by 
Oatues  and  infcriptyons  of  theyre  valyaunte  acts  •  Sclpio 
bad  an  epitaphe  which,  to  my  remembrance,  runs  thus, 

D evict o  H timbale ,  capidque  Carthagine ,  et  audio 
Jmperio,  has  cineres  rnarmore  Leclus  babes. 

Cin  non  Europa ,  non  obftiHt  Jfrica,  quondam * 

Rcfpice  res  bominis  quem  brevis  urna  premet  i 


From  Rome  the  courfe  thereof  came  hyther  Into  Eng- 
launde  :  althoughe  I  doubt  not,  but  the  Trojans  ufed 
the  fame  here  before,  as  appeareth  by  fonndrye  townes, 
hills,  and  places,  that  yet  reteyne  fragments  thereof  by 
theyre  names  than  impofed.  But  leaving  foreign  nations, 

I  will  return  home,  whereof  I  have  not  red  or  feene  any 
epitaphe,  but  lince  Chridyanytye  cam  into  the  realme, 
although  inanye  places  and  townes,  ryvers,  and  hills,  had 
theyre  names  impofed  before,  as  Humbre  of  the  Dane 
there  drowned  :  and  Horfey  Downe  of  Florfa,  HengifFs 
brother  there  flayne.  The  reafoiis  why  fo  few  are  extant, 

I  fuppofe,  are  three, 

Firft,  The  foraginge  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  at  form- 
drye  tymes  thorough  the  lande,  deftroyinge  both  people, 
townes,  and  churches. 

The  feconde  is,  that  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the 
advice  of  tire  earle  of  Wight,  as  [  remember,  caufed  all 
abbyes  and  facred  fanftuaryes  whereunto  the  Englifhe  had 
retyred,  with  theyre  evidences,  (readmes*  and  monuments 
of  books,  to  be  burnt  and  rafed;  to  the  end  that  no  remem- 
braunce  might  be  had  of  English  pedegrees,  whereby 
to  move  fuits?  or  monuments  preferved,  to  indigate  any 
revolt. 

The  thirde  is,  what  happened  almofl  within  our  me* 
xnorye,  to  wit,  the  diffolution  of  our  mod:  ancient  religious 
houfes,  in  fome  of  which  weere  fumptuous  monuments, 
bothe  of  the  founders  and  of  others  ado,  fome  with  epi- 
taphes  or  inferiptions,  and  fome  without. 

And  yet  I  fawe  at  Burton  uppon  Trent  this  forner,  the 
monument  of  Ulricas  Spot,  father  to  the  carles  Algar  and. 

Moreap, 
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Morear,  who  was  founder  of  that  abbeye  before  the  Con- 
quefte,  whereon  lyeth  his  figure  crofs-legged,  armed  with 
his  fhielde,  fwerde,  and  fpurres,  but  without  any  epitaph 
or  infcription.  The  prefervation  of  this  monument  I  think 
came  by  this  cleans.  The  firft  lord  Paget,  who  had  the 
fame  abbaye  geven  him  uppon  the  diffolution,  removed 
this  monument  out  of  the  chauneel,  firft  into  an  ifie,  and 
afterwards  into  the  churche.  Further  in  refpeft  to  epl- 
taphes  the  auncyenteft  I  can  finde  is  that  of  kinge  Kenelme, 
fonne  of  Kenelphus,  who  was  murdred  by  the  infligation 
of  his  fifter  Quendfeda,  by  fome  called  Hefkebert,  and  hid 
in  a  woode,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  as  I  find  by  his 
epitaph  incerted  in  auncyent  manuferipte  of  faint  Auguftinc 
of  Canterbury.  It  is  thus. 

In  Clenc  fub  fpina  jacet  in  convalle  bovima 
Vertice  pr  tv  at  ns  Kenelmus  fraude  necatus. 

To  be  fhorte,  theere  are  not  to  be  founde  upon  grave 
Hones,  walls,  or  glafs  of  any  long  antiquitye,  any  epitaphs 
but  what  are  to  be  found  befF  in  late  printed  and  old 
Wrytten  hand  books. 

In  an  olde  author  called  WytlefFey,  or  monk  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  who  wrote  the  fundations  of  that  monaftery,  he 
fetteth  downe  for  the  firft  founders  thereof,  fheyre  names 
in  this  manner, 

Burgi  fundator  eft  Peada  rex  renovatus 

Eft  fibi  cognatus.  .  .  .  Rex  Ofwinus  auxiliatof 

Confirmat  Wlfer  quod  erat  Burgi . 

Per  fua  fcripta  rati T  fieri  perfecit  Ethelred 
Sunt  adju trices  Kineburga  Kinefwitha  Sorores 
Per  quas  felices  plures  Burgus  fumpfit  honores 
Sic  multis  vitse  celeftis  vita  paratur 
Saxulfo  Comite  qui  primo  Burgh  monachatr. 

And  becaufe  our  princes  .have  drawn  theyre  difcenf 
from  the  noble  dukes  of  Normandye,  yt  ftiall  not  I  thinke 
feeme  impertynent  that  I  recyte  the  epitaph  of  duke  Rollo, 
who  was  the  firft  duke  of  the  lyne  of  the  Danes  that  en- 

tred 
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tred  Frau  nee,  conquered  Normandye,  and  impofed  that 
name  on  the  country,  who  for  his  feverytye  in  jnflyce 
againll  malefactors,  and  for  his  uprightnefs  in  judgment, 
was  recommended  thus,  as  it  is  wrytten  in  the  hiftorye  of 
Normandye  in  Frenche  in  theis  words,  cap.  17.  lib.  1. 
Par  La  bonne  paix  6'  Juftice  que  Rou  le  premier  Due  do 
Normandie  tint ,  Advint  q  la  gent  apres  Ja  mort  an  befoigne 
crioient  Ha  Rou  et  parce  eft  il  emore  couftume  en  Normandie 
q  Von  crie  Ha  Rou,  Ha  Rou,  and  thereupon  was  made 
this  epitaphe, 


Dux  Normannoru  cundloruV  norma  benorum 
Rollo ferns,  fortis,  quem  gens  Normanica  mortis 
Invocat  articulo ,  clauditur  in  tmnido. 

To  be  engliihed  thus. 

Vaillant  duke  Rollo  flout  and fierce , 

Lyeth  interred  under  this  herce, 

Whom  Norman  People  'with  frights  afraid 
And  peril  of  deathe  doe  calle  for  ayde , 

Crying ,  Ha  rou,  Ha  rou,  -with  rueful  voice , 

And  clapping  of  hands  with  ftriking  noife. 

It  was  my  happe  to  fee  once  an  abftradte  out  of  the 
lygyar-book  of  Barking  nonnery  in  Effex,  in  a  gentleman’s 
hande,  now  dead,  and  who  fhewed  me  that  the  abbefle 
beinge  accompanyed  with  the  bufhop  of  London,  the  abbot 
of  Stratford,  the  deane  of  Paule’s,  and  other  great  fpyry- 
tuall  perfonnes,  went  to  Ilforde  to  vifit  the  hofpytall  theere, 
founded  for  leepers ;  and  uppon  occacion  of  one  of  the  le¬ 
pers,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  houfe,  having  brought  into 
his  chamber  a  drab,  and  fayd  the  was  his  filler  ;  and  for 
which  crime  he  was  to  be  difgraded  and  expelled  the 
houfe.  The  manner  of  his  difgradinge  was  thus,  as  I  re¬ 
member  ;  became  attyred  in  his  lyvery,  but  bare-footed 
and  bare-headed  tena  depofita ,  that  is,  without  a  night-cap, 

stfid  was  fet  on  his  knees  uppon  the  ftayres  beaethe  the  altar, 
VoL.  I*  l  i  where 
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where  he  remained  during  all  the  time  of  mafs.  When  rmfs 
was  ended,  the  priefle  difgraded  him  of  orders,  fcraped 
his  hands  and  his  crown  with  a  knife,  took  his  books 
from  bin ,  gave  him  a  boxe  on  the  chiek  with  the  end  of 
his  fingers,  and  then  thruft  him  out  of  the.churche,  where 
the  officers  and  people  receyvcd  him,  and  putt  him  into  a 
carte,  cryinge  Ha  rou ,  Ha  rou ,  Ha  rou ,  after  him.  And  to 
this  daye  in  and  towards  our  northern  countreys,  the  people 
upon  a  fodden  fright  of  a  rnadde  dogge,  bull,  or  bore,  oy 
one  that  ftealeth  theyre  hens,  geefe,  or  ducks,  or  one 
taken  with  a  drabe,  will  foil  owe  after  and  crye,  Ear  on , 
Harm ,  fo  that  it  is  become  a  proverbe  in  ffiame  of  a  man 
to  faye,  he  was  bar  owed,.  But  this  only  by  the  way. 

Of  all  our  great  conquerors  that  came  in  with  kinge 
William  the  Conqueror,  there  is  not  one  epitaphe  extant 
to  be  fee ac,  but  all  rafed,  yea,  that  of  king  William  him- 
felfe  is  not  to  be  feene,  neither  that  of  earle  Ferrers,  which 
is  in  printe,  and  was  made  after  he  was  deade  :  yt  is  fo  well 
knowen  to  all  here,  that  1  veil  1  not  recyte  yt. 

The  next  I  finde  in  any  auncyent  author  mencyoned,  is 
wrytten  by  the  cronacler  of  Dunflaple,  thus, 

Suffic'd  hie  tumulus,  cui  non  fuffecerat  orbis  ; 

Res  brevis  eft  ambla ,  cui  fiat  ampld  brevis. 

Kinge  H.  2’s.  epitaphe. 

After  him,  I  have  thought  good  to  ffiewe  that  by  the 
indufbrye  of  Edward  the  Hrffe  and  his  valewre  having 
overthrown^  the  prince  of  Wales,  Lewellinus,  and  made 
him  yelde  his  homage,  yet  he  breakinge  off  and  rebellinge, 
the  kinge  forced  him,  flew  him,  and  tooke  his  brother  pry- 
foner,  and  arrayned  and  executed*  him  as  a  tray  tor  ;  but  a 
Welche  metrer  or  verfyfyer  made  this  epitaphe  uppon 
Lewellyn.  As  Knighton  the  historiographer  recordeth, 

Hie  jacet  Anglorum  tortor,  tutor  Vcnedorum , 

Princeps  Wallorum  Leuelinus ,  regula  morum , 

Gemma  coevorum,  ftos  regum  preteritorum, 

Forma  futurorum ,  dux,  Ians,  lex,  lux  populorum. 

But  an  Englishman  anfwered  him  thus. 

Hie 
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tiic  fleet  error  urn  princeps ,  et  predo  virorum „ 

Proditor  Angler  urn,  fax  livida,  fecta  reorum} 

Numen  JValloritm ,  trux  dux ,  homicida  piorum , 

/Ax  Trojanorum,  fiirps  raendax ,  can] a  malorum. 

But  as  the  monuments  of  the  kings,  from  this  king’s 
lime  are  together  with  their  epitaphs,  patent  and  to  be' 
feen  at  Wellminfter,  &c,  I  {hall  leave  them  to  receive  that 
fate  which  ail  corruptible  things  doo,  and  will  defire  of 
God  to  have  but  that  wrytinge  imprinted  in  and  upon  all 
our  foules,  whereof  Chrifle  fpeaketh  in  the  xth  chapter  of 
St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  Rejoice,  becaufe  your  names  are  wrytteii 
in  heaven.  Hie  mihi  Finis  erit  Studiorum  atque  Laborum . 
3.  Nov.  1600.  ArTHURE  AGARDEi 


N°  LX XVI, 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Mr.  Thynn. 

■  \ 

3.  Nov.  1600. 

ril  H I S  queflion  is  fo  very  fpatious  and  dilatable,  that 
JL  it  cannot  be  comprehended  within  lymyttes :  for 
being  a  thinge  infinite  (becaufe  yt  concerneth  particulars 
which  are  unfinifiaed)  yt  may  not  be  reflreyned  to  any  one 
famylye,  perfone,  or  effate ;  and  therefore  we  muff  fpeak 
of  yt  diforderlye,  both  in  regard  to  tymes  and  perfons; 
and  that  confined  to  fome  efpecial  perfons  only.  For  to 
deliver  all  fuch  epitaphs  as  I  have  regiflred,  either  from 
hiffories,  the  books  of  relligious  houfes,  monuments  re* 
maining  in  churches,  or  fuch  like,  would  be  too  tedious 
to  this  learned  audience.  Wherfore  fince  it  is  bothe 
nedeleffe  and  frutelefle  to  produce  fuch  choice  of  epitaphs, 
I  will  here  but  briefly  collect  fome  fewe,  which  are  re  ¬ 
markable,  partly  for  their  antiquity,  partly  for  their  bre* 
vytie,  partly  for  their  rarenefife,  partly  for  their  excel* 
leucye,  par  ly  to  fhewe  the  manner  of  Rile  of  thofe  ages 

X  i  2  '  in 
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in  which  they  were  compofed,  and  partly  to  recreate  the 
mynde  with  the  fimplicytie  of  their  inventions.  In  doing 
this  I  fhail  begin  with  thofe  which  were  written  in  the 
times  of  the  Saxons,  and  palling  over  fuche  as  be  printed 
in  Bede,  Matthew  Paris,  Malmfbury,  Florentius  Wigor- 
nienfis,  and  other  printed  authors,  I  will  fet  down  fome 
few  fuche  as  I  have  not  yet  fene  to  come  under  the  preffe. 
And  for  that  caufe  will  firft  beginne  with  that  of  Cadwal- 
lader,  delivered  by  Barnardus  Andreas  Tolofetanus,  who 
wrought  a  compendious  hiftorye  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  feventh,  in  whofe  tyme  he  lyved,  with  whom 
he  wasgretly  in  favour,  and  to  whom  he  was  poet  laureat. 
That  epitaph  is  thus, 

Hie  jacet  in  Muxo  Cachuallo  Londonienfis 
Angligenis  Duko,  quern  funere  fubdidit  enfis. 

Uppon  Albertos,  by  fome  called  Albetus,  king  of  the 
Eaft  Angles  (being  murdered  by  Off'a  the  Great,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  marryed)  dothe  Mathew  Paris  in  the  lyves 
of  the  abbotts  of  St.  Alban’s  fett  downe  this  epitaphe. 

Albertus  juvenis  fuerat  Rex ,  fort  is  ad  Arraa, 

Pace  pius ,  pulcher  corpore ,  mente  Saga: c. 

The  Book  of  Walden  hath  this  epitaph  for  king  Edgar. 

Audi  or  opum ,  vindex  fcelerum ,  largitor  honor  um , 

Septiger  Edgarus  regna  fuperna  petit . 

Hie  alter  Solomon,  legum  pater,  orbit  a  pads  ; 
tdhiod  caruit  bellis  clarnit  inde  magis. 

Templa  Deo,  templis  monachos ,  monachis  dedit  agros , 
Nequit'ue  lapfum }  jujlitiaque  Locum. 

Novit  enim  regno  verum  perquirere  falfo , 

Immenfum  modico,  perpetuumque  brevi. 

Upon  the  death  of  Laurence  the  eighteenth  abbott  of  Weft- 
minfter,  is  this  epitaph,  alluding  the  name  Laurence  to  Laurea. 

Clauditur  hoc  tumulo  vir  quondam  clarus  in  orbe2 
^uo  praclarus  erat  hie  locus ,  ejl ,  et  erit . 

Pro  merit  is  vita  dedit  illi  Laurea  nomen , 

Detur  ei  vita  Laurea  pro  mentis . 

tk 
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The  book  of  St.  Auguftine’s  furnifheth  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  upon  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
and  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  the  Saxons,  / 

Rex  Ethelbertus  hie  clauditur  in  Poly  and ro 
Fana  plans,  certe  Chrijio  meat  abfque  meandro. 

Out  of  the  fame  book  I  have  alfo  tranferibed  the  epitaph 
of  Deus  Dedit  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  Is  as  fol¬ 
io  weth, 

Alme  Dens  Dedit  cni  Sexta  vacatio  cedit , 

Sigtiat  hunc  Lapidem ,  Lapidi  fignatus  eidem . 

Prodit  ah  hac  Urna  virtute  falus  diuturna 

Fhiee  melioretur - - quemcunqne  dolor s  gravatur . 

But  in  a  book  of  theabbotts  of  Weftminfter,  I  find  this 
epitaph,  which  commemorates  firft  Ethelgoda,  wife  of 
Sebert  or  Sigebert  king  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  who  reigned 
in  the  year  615  ;  then  Hugoline,  chamberleyne  and  treafu- 
rer  to  king  Edward  the  ConfefTor  ;  thirdly,  Edwine 
abbot  of  Weftminfter ;  and  laftly,  Sulcardus,  the  hifto- 
riographer,  who  was  a  monk  of  Weftminfter  ;  as  it  is  in 
the  Chapter- houfe  of  that  abbay,  on  a  plate  of  lead  within 
the  tomb,  containing  the  bodies  of  thofe  four  perfons, 

1ft  e  locellus  hahet  bis  bina  cadavcra  clanfa  ; 

Ux§r  Seberti  prima ,  t&men  minima . 

De  f radio  capitis  tejla  claret  Hugolinus , 

A  Claufiro  noviter  hue  tranjlatns  erat ; 

Abbas  Edwinus ,  et  Sulcardus  Ccenobita , 

Sulcardus  major  eft ,  Deus  adfit  eis. 

The  fame  book  hath  alfo  this  epitaph  on  the  ftone  of 
Vitalis,  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  who  died  1082,  deducing 
his  name  Vitalis  from  the  word  vita. 

A  vita  nomen  qui  traxitf  morte  vacant e , 

Abbas  Vitalis  tr Unfit ,  hicque  jacet . 

There  likewife  on  the  tomb  of  abbot  Gilbert,  fuccefibr 
to  Vitalis,  was  the  following  epitaph, 

T 
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Hie  Pater  infignis,  genus  ahum,  virgo,  fenexque 
Gifleberte  jaces,  Lux,  via,  duxque  tuis. 

Mitis  eras,  juflus,  prudens,  fortis,  moderatus, 

Dodtus  quadrivis,  nec  minus  in  trivio. 

Sic  tamen  ornatus  nece  fexta  luce  Decembris 
Spiramen  coeio  reddis,  &  Offa  folo. 

In  the  (lime* book  we  have  alfo  the  epitaph  of  Richard 
Ware,  abbott  of  We  ft  min  her  and  treafurer  of  England, 
who  made  that  excellent  tehalated  pavement  before  the 
altar  at  Weflmlnher,  of  the  hones  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  Rome. 

Abbas  Richardus  de  Ware,  qui  requiefeit 

Hie ,  portat  Rapides,  quos  hue  portavit  ab  Urbe. 

Behdes  the  many  epitaphs,  which  I  have  feen  and  read 
in  print  and  other  wife,  of  the  death  of  Richard  the  firh, 
this  epitaph  not  printed,  contayning  his  greateh  adlions 
againh  the  infidells,  feemeth  to  me  to  equal  the  beh. 

Scribitnr  hoc  tumulo ,  Rex ,  aurea  laus  tua  tota  : 

Aurca  mater  ice  convenient  e  not  a. 

Raus  tua  prima  fuit  Siculi,  Cyprus  altera ,  Dromo 
Tertia ,  Carvana  quart  a,  Suprema  Joppe. 

Supprejfi  Siculi,  Cyprus  pejfundata ,  Dromo 
Merfus,  Carvana  capta ,  retent  a  Joppe. 

The  epitaph  of  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  a  great  captain  in 
the  wars  of  France,  written  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmelites  or  White  Fryars  in  London,  is  worth  the 
reading,  viz. 

0  Roberte  Knollis  per  te  fit  Francia  mollis, 

Enfe  tuo  tollis  preedas,  dans  vulnera  collis. 

In  the  church  of  Greenwich  is  this  epitaph  for  Sufanna, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Wifemane,  Efq. 

Eirft  thefe  two  verfes  alone, 

0  fic  defundli  tumulo  maneamus  in  uno 
RpuQs  femper  vivos  imperat  unus  amor. 


Then 
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Then  follow  thefe  verfes  by  themfelves, 

Qua  pia,  qua  prndens ,  qua  child,  pudica ,  modejla , 

Qua  fiudiofa  Dei ,  qua  fiudiofa  Viri, 

Si  fauna  hie  recubat  Wifemanna  fepulta  fepidchro, 
Magnus  honos  Sexus  et  Cy  nofur  a  fid. 

Nulla  marita  fuo  melius  placuijfe  Mar  it  q 
Vifa  fuit ,  melius  nee  placuijfe  Deo. 

Vive,  vale,  Si  f anna  vale,  tua  panditur  orbi 
Penelopeea  Fides,  connubialis  Amor. 

Te  tuns  excoluit  Wifemannus  amore  Robertus 

Cui  fine  Lite  Domus ,  cui  fine  labe - - 

Tufrueris  Oslo,  tu  terque  quaterque  beat  a, 

Put  re  Cadaver  humo,  Spiritus  ipfe  pccto. 

In  the  church  of  Welles  is  this  epitaph  of  Barkley, 
bifhop  of  that  fee,  in  the  verfes  of  which,  the  nomber  of 
fjgnificant  great  letters  do  fhew  the  yere  of  our  Lord, 
wherein  he  died. 

®  • 

SplrUVs  erVpto  salVVs  Gilberte  NoVeMbre 

•  •  « 

CaRCere  Trlstis  in  hoc  iEthere  Barcle  Crepat 
Anna  dant  if  a  falutis .  83  vixi. 

Vide t  is  premium . 

|n  the  fame  church  of  Welles  is  the  following  epitaph. 

Vita  quid  eft  ?  Fumus.  Quid  ergo  ?  res  peritura. 
Ergo  qidd  efl  noflrum  ?  vivimus  et  morimur . 

Whereunto  the  dead  doth  anfwer. 

Non  morimur.  Vivo  let  us,  regnoque  beatus , 

Solus  adefl  Chriftus,  vita  falufque  mi  hi. 

In  Gonvile  and  Caius  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  is  a  goodly 
monument  of  {tone  eredfed  for  John  Caius  doctor  of  Phy- 
fick,  who  augmented  that  colledge  ;  on  which  tomb  there 
is  nothing  fett  for  an  epitaph,  but  two  words, 

Fu  1  Caius, 

UpOH 
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Upon  the  death  of  Savatnus,  the  firfl  and  laft  bifhop 
of  Glafenberye,  as  appeareth  in  the  hiflory  of  the  bifhop 
of  Bath  and  Welles,  is  this  epitaph, 

Hofpes  eram  mundo  per  mundum  femper  ejufdem , 

Sic  fuprema  dies  fit  fibi  prima  quies . 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  York  is  this  epitaph  of  abbot 
Boothe  dean  of  York. 

Soli  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria. 

Jngenio ,  virtute ,  fdc  dare  vix  locus  ife 

Vulgi  voce  parem  novcrat  ante  diem . 

Robertus  Bothe  Decanus  1487. 

Thus  having  troubled  your  patience  with  my  Ample 
collections,  leaving  multitudes  more  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced— I  fett  an  end  to  thefe  queftions. 


N°  LXXV1I, 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Sir  William  Dethick,  Garter. 

3.  Nov.  1600. 

THE  interpretation  of  the  word  epitaphes  having 
been  extremely  well  defined  by  others,  I  fhall  take 
them  to  be  the  infcriptions  of  writings,  or  the  forms  of  en- 
figns,  motts,  or  remembrances  engraved  or  fixed  upon  fe- 
pultures,  tombes,  or  monuments,  where  the  bodies  of 
valiant  and  mofl  worthy  men  have  been  buried.  Of  thefe 
there  are  infinite  forms  and  portraitures  to  be  obferved 
amongft  fundry  nations  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Romans  have 
been  molt  noted  and  known  unto  us  by  their  ruins,  of 
which  there  are  many  particulars  hill  remaining  in  Rome, 
furni Hied  with  infcriptions  conformable  to  what  Virgil 
briefly  noteth, 

it 
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Et  tumuhim  facile ,  et  Tiimulo  fuperaddite  Carmeiu 

With  this  Martial  agreeth  in  his  epigrams. 

Accipe  non  Phario  nutantia  pondera  Saxo 
Space  Cineri  vanus  dat  ruitura  Labor  ; 

Sed  faciles  Buxos  et  opacas  Palmitis  nmbrast 
Spiieque  virent  Lachrymis  humida  prata  meis. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  in  this  place  the  feveral 
Roman  epitaphs  dedicated  to  the  fame  of  their  confuls 
ana  Csefars,  in  their  flatues,  temples,  and  Colloffes,  wherein 
was  contained  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  fame  and  honours 
of  the  defundt ;  fince  they  are  to  be  mett  with  plentifully  in 
many  hiftories:  as  alfo  in  the  works  of  Francifcus  de 
Albertinis  of  Florence,  who  hath  made  a  great  colledfion 
for  Rome  and  Italy,  but  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
multitude  that  have  been,  and  are  yet  extant,  in  thefe  parts 
of  Britain. 

Now  the  variety  and  extravagant  imitations,  which  have 
been  ufed  in  this  and  other  countryes,  for  epitaphs,  lince 
thofe  Roman  forms  and  examples  of  honor  became  known 
to  us,  have  been  much  altered  and  abuled,  to  the  infamy 
and  prejudice  of  fome  princes  in  thefe  later  ages.  For 
I  remember  to  have  feen  upon  the  tombe  of  a  great  lady 
in  Brabant  thefe  verfes,  yet  very  hyftoricah 

Jacobiae  Bavarice  Epitaphium  Hagse  Comitis. 

Jnfelix  mulier  quarto  variata  cubile. 

Bis  dicor  Thai  amis  dcfitidffe  fid.  cm, 

Gorcomii  cinxi  nwnerofo  milite  portas 
Nec  frnflra  vicirix  nrbe  pot  it  a  fid, 

Patrihus  oppofui  vires.  Ter  mille  Britannia 
Me  propter,  G elide?  fucenbuere  neci. 

Me  contra  huic  patrans  tulit  bonus  arrna  Philippas 
Inque  Virmn  tali  vincula ,  Bella ,  Minas , 

Ergo  refgnabam  dotalia  feptra  Philippa. 

Si  non  fponte  hibensy  caufa  maritus  crat. 

Mortua  jungor  Avo.  tantum  duo  Lufra  regebam 
NunqucE  viEta  malis ,  mortua  jungor  Avo . 

Vol.  I,  K  k 

•  v 
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But  as  for  the  ufeand  antiquity  of  epitaphes  in  England^ 
inferihed  on  the  monuments  of  fuch  of  our  great  princes 
as  have  been  held  in  great  reverence  and  reputation,  thofe 
monuments  have  been  fo  fhaken  and  fpoyled  as  it  were 
with  their  own  ruins,  that  I  cannot  challenge  knowledge 
of  any,  but  of  fuch  as  have  been  of  late  revived  at  Wehmin- 
her,  for  the  princes  there  buried,  and  for  others  in  London, 
by  the  painfull  and  pieafant  pen  of  Mr.  Stow  in  his  Survey 
of  London  and  Wehmmher,  wherein  fundry  epitaphs  both 
ferious  and  ridiculous,  written  on  the  tombs  of  magifirates 
and  men  in  that  citty,  are  remembred.  So  that  I  rather 
recomend  the  good  ufe  and  continuance  of  them,  than  to 
dilate  further  thereon. 

Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms. 


No  LX XVIII. 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Mr.  Holand. 

3d.  Nov.  1600. 

ABOUT  nyne  years  pah,  I  faw  graven  in  hone  uppon 
the  outlide  of  the  wall  of  Winwiek  Church  in  the 
county  of  Lancafter,  this-  epitaph  following,  written  upon 
the  death  of  Ofwald,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
flain  in  battle  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 


Hie  locus  Ofwalde  quondam  placuit  tibi  valde  ; 
Northanhymbrornm  fueras  Rex ,  nuneque  Polorum: 
Regna  tenes  prato  ajfus  Mareelde  voeato. 


I  he  epitaphe  written  upon  the  death  of  Peter  de  Cour¬ 
teney,  one  of  the  younger  Ions  of  Hugh  Courteney  earl  of 

i>evon,  who  lieth  buried  by  the  .laid  earl  his  father  in  the 


i  ';athed rail  cli  urch 


r 

or 


c  <- 
os. 


Peter’s  in  Exon,  comprehends  in 


four 
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Four  verfes,  whofe  fon  he  was,  and  that  he  was  of  the 
king’s  blood,  as  alfo  the  feveral  offices  which  he  bore, 

Devonie-  naius  Comitis ,  Petrnfq.  vocatus , 

Regis  cognatus ,  Camerarius  intitulatus , 

Calefice  grains  Capitaneus ,  Duxque  probatus, 

Ccelo  jirmatus ,  maneat  fine  fne  beaius. 

There  is  an  excellent  epitaph  in  St.  Pawle’s  Church  in 
London,  uppon  the  tdmbe  of  Ethelred,  home  time  Icing  of 
this  land,  which  may  be  a  warning  unto  all  men  that  feefc 
Fo  greedily  for  worldly  Wealth,  that  they  refpett  not  ffiedd- 
ing  of  innocent  blodd. 

Hie  jacei  E their edus  Angloruin  Rex ,  Filins  Edgari  Regis 9 
Old  in  die  Confecrationis  fue ,  pojl  impefitam  Coronani ,  fertiir 
Sanches  Dunftanus  Archiepif copus  dira  predixiffe ,  his  verbis  : 
tpuoniam  afpirajii  ad  regnum  per  mortem  Fratris  lui ,  in  cu * 
jus  Sangiune  confpiraverunt  Angli ,  cum  ignominiofa  mat  re 
fudy  non  defeiet  Gladins  de  domo  tua,  Seviens  in  te  omnibus 
diebus  vite  iue  interficiens  de  Se'mine  tiio  quOnfq.  regnum 
iuum  transferaiur  in  regnum  alienum ,  enjus  rituhi  ei  tin - 
guam  gens  cui  prerfidet  non  novit.  nec  expiabitur  nifi  longd 
v  indict  a  peccatum  tuuin,  et  peccatum  matris  tua 7,  et  peccaium 
virorum  qiti  inter/ uer e  confilio  illius  nequam  :  fdhice  Jicut  a 
viro  San  bio  pradicta ,  evencrunt  ;  nam  Eiheldredus  variis 
praliis ,  per  Suanum  Danorum  regem ,  filiumque  fuum  Canid 
turn  fatigaius  et  fugatus ,  ac  tandem  hondini  a  ret  a  obf idiotic 
conclufus,  mifere  diem  obiit  anno  dominicce  incarnationis 
M x v 1 1 .  peftpuam  ahnos  xxxvi.  in  magna  tribulaiione  reg~ 
najfet . 

As  thefe  epitaphes,  which  I  have  ffiewed,  do  compre¬ 
hend  great  fence  in  few  lines,  I  will  conclude  with  an  epi¬ 
taph,  Wherein  there  is  great  fenfe  comprehended  in  one 
Word,  and  yet  that  word  is  written  mpon  a  large  marble 
Lone  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Laires,  afeending  up  unto  tin 
quire  in  St.  Paul’s,  to  wit, 

Obl  i  vi  a, 

K  k  2  JSiQtwlth- 
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Notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  this,  the  writer’s  mean¬ 
ing  was  not  that  the  perfon  there  buried  lhould  be  for¬ 
gotten,  becaufe  he  hath  fett  his  arms  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  ftone,  which  are  fi  gnificant  enough  to  declare  who 
he  was. 

Joseph  Kol and. 

Totum  terra  fegit ,  qv.i  totus  Terra  vocatur , 

Hollandus  jacet  hac  contumulatus  humo . 


N°  LXXIX. 

Of  the  Antiquity,  Variety,  and  Reafon  of 
Motts,  with  Arms  of  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Agarde. 

28.  Novr.  1600. 

I  Find  not  that  any  motts  were  ufed  before  the  Con* 
queafte  heere  in  Englande,  other  than  this,  that  many 
princes  and  noblemen  had  theyre  efpeciall  oathes,  foine 
{’wearing  by  God,  and  fome  by  faynts,  whom  they  efheemed 
as  their  patrons  and  advocates  to  God  for  them,  yea,  and 
in  whole  names  they  founded  and  dedicated  abbayes  and 
Churches,  as  may  be  feen  in  their  foundation  charters,  as 
in  that  of  Sebert,  called  Subregulus  (Alderman)  and  who 
was  a  man  of  great  flate,  and  founded  the  abbey  of  Wtft* 
minder  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  his  chief  patron.  So 
did  Edward  the  ConfefTor  repute  Peter  his  chief  patron* 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
in  a  charter  of  his  to  Weftminfier  Abbey,  calleth  him  ex- 
prefsly  his  patron  in  theis  words  :  Ne  ergo  Vacuus  appare - 
rem  ante  fecundum  Dei  Apojlolum  Pet  rum  quern  perdulem 

figniferum 

\ 
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Jigniferum  A  defenforem  in  omnibus  necejjitatibus  cr  fiei'i cu¬ 
lls  mcis  fenferamy  &c. 

Wickliffe,  in  the  preface  which  he  made  before  his 
traoflation  of  the  bible,  fhewethe  playnlye  that  fuch  was 
the  ignorance  of  his  tyme,  that  noblemen,  and  men  of 
worthe,  had  chofen  to  themfelves  fuche  bye  words  and 
oaths,  whereby  they  woulde  be  known,  and  whereupon 
they  would  be  more  milled,  than  if  they  affirmed  any 
thinge  in  the  name  of  God  or  the  Trinitye.  He  fettethe 
it  out  “  that  the  preeRes  of  his  tyme,  by  theyre  wicked 
“  lyfte,  dyd  mien  lords  and  prelates  exciten  Rrongly  to 
44  idolatry,  for  they  fweren  cuilomably,  nedelefiy,  and 
“  often  unadvifedly  andfalfly,  by  the  members  of  God,  and 
44  of  Chrift,  and  by  fayntes  ;  in  fo  muche  that  eche  lord 
44  and  great  prelate  commonly  maketh  to  him  an  idol!  of 
44  home  faynt,  whom  he  worfhippeth  more  than  God.  For 
44  commonly  they  fweren  by  our  lady  of  Walfingham,  St. 
44  John  of  Babtifle,  St.  Edward,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
“bury,  and  fuch  other  fayntes :  and  chargen  more  this 
44  othe,  than  though  they  fweren  by  the  Holy  Trynytye. 
“  And  in  all  this,  they  honoren  more  theis  faynfts  than 
44  they  honoren  the  Holye  Trynytye.” — x4nd  fo  yt  ap- 
peareth  that  many  had  theyre  bye  words  and  bye  oaths, 
by  which  they  would  be  knowen  and  remembred  manye 
ages  after.  William  Rufus  fwore  per  Vultum  de  Luca . 
Kinge  John  by  per  pedes  Domini .  Abbot  Sampfon  of  St. 
Edmond’s  Bury,  his  gentle  othe  was,  as  Bracklond  report¬ 
ed,  per  Os  Dei.  The  like  vile  cuRome  hathe  contynued 
Rill  even  unto  our  age,  as  it  hath  been  feene  and  harde  by 
us  all.  But  whyther  am  I  gonne  ?  Some  of  this  company 
will  perhaps  fay  that  I  fpeakebefyde  the  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  fufficit. - As  to  motts,  I  am  of  that  opynyon  that 

they  took  theyre  firft  beginninge  from  men’s  conceits  of 
there  being  fome  fpeciall  vertues  in  them;  or  from  the  ety- 
mologye  of  theyre  own  names;  or  from  fome  watch  word  in 
the  campe,  which  at  this  daye  is  called  The  Mott ;  or 
from  the  watch  word  to  be  geven  for  a  fodden  enterprife 
or  furprife  of  a  place;  or  as  fouldyers  will  give  them  to 

men 
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men  of  worthe ;  as  to  the  duke  of  Guyze,  after  he  had 
benne  hurte  by  a  fouldyer  on  the  face  in  a  fkirmyfhe  in  the 
cyvili  wars,  and  fo  receyved  a  great  dear,  was  given  this, 
D'autant  plus  beau ,  fuch'lyke  have  been  of  great  contynu- 
aunce  in  England. 

The  auncventtede  I  know  or  have  read,  is  that  of  Tra~ 
fords  or  Trafard  in  Lancafhire,  whofe  arms  are  a  labouring 
man  with  a  flayle  in  his  hand  thresfhinge,  and  this  written 

mott. 

Now  thuSy 

which  they  fay  came  by  this  occafion  :  that  he,  and  other 
gentlemen,  oppofing  themfelves  againd  fome  Normans, 
who  came  to  invade  them  ;  this  Traford  dyd  them  much 
hurte,  and  kepte  the  pafTages  again!!  them.  But  that  at 
length  the  Normans  having  paiTed  the  ryver,  came  fodenlye 
upon  him,  and  then  he  difguifing  himfelfe,  went  into  his 
barne,  and  was  thresfhing  when  they  entered,  yet  beinge 
knowen  by  fome  of  them,  and  demanded  why  he  fo  abafed 
himfelf,  anfwered,  Now  thus . — As  to  motts  taken  from 
the  etymologye  of  the  name.— The  Caves  of  Leicefterfhire 
have  a  pretye  one,  that  is  a  greyhounde  runninge,  and  the 
Wrytten  words,  Adfurn,  Cave. 

As  for  motts  added  and  fubfcribed  to  armes,  I  fuppofe 
the  fame  came  up  fir  if  in  Englande,  when  the  order  of  the 
garter  was  inditiited,  and  then  every  knight  brought  in  his 
epitheton,  fome  in  Latin>  fome  in  French,  and  few  or 
none  in  Englifhe.  The  motts  of  the  kings  of  Englaunde 
were  in  Frenehe,  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  in  Eng- 
lilhe,  the  princes  of  Wales  in  Welch,  Ich  Dien ,  and  for  thofe 
of  other  natyons  every  one  ufed  their  motts  as  lyked  them 
bede.  Nay  fome  natyons-  have  cfcofen  fpecyall  motts  to 
diftinguifh  themfelfes  from  theyre  enemyes  in  the  time  of 
fight.  Thus  when  William  the  Conqueror  fought  with 
the  Engirdle  at  Battailefelde,  on  the  onfet  the  Englyfbe 

cryed,  Holy  crofje — God  Almighty - Holy  crojfie — God  AG 

mighty.  And  the  Normans  cryed,  Nofire  Dame — -Dieu 
ay  nouz  ade,  oure  ladye  and  God  help  us.  But  in  theyre 

fight 
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light  the  Englifh  cryed,  Oucgt — oucgt — out,  out.  The 
Englifhe  untill  of  late  called  always  in  fight  on  St.  George; 
the  Flemings  and  Scotts  on  St.  Andrewe ;  the  French  on 
Saint  Denys  ;  the  Irifhe  on  St„  Patricke  ;  and  the  Vene- 
tyans,  as  they  yet  do,  on  St.  Marke.  Nay  fo  ambityous  is 
every e  man  of  perpetuitye  to  his  name  and  fame,  that  the 
vylefle  and  cruellefte,  yea  bafe,  proud,  dyffolute  perfons, 
take  yt  for  glorye  to  have  theyre  peculyer  epithetes  and 
phrafes  added  to  theyre  armes,  if  they  have  them  ;  or  yet 
to  their  adts,  be  they  good  or  bad.  Such  a  one  was  Ma- 
chivel’s  idol  or  paterae  of  his  cruel  common  welthe.  I 
meane  Caefar  Borgia,  the  pope’s  fonne,  who  on  his  con- 
quells  of  poore  townes  about  Rome,  ufed  this  Mott,  aut 
C 'a far  an t  nihil ,  and  fo  indeed  he  proved  nihil ;  for  his 
father,  the  pope,  dyinge  in  this  his  fonnes  height  of  pro- 
fperity,  and  in  the  depthe  of  his  devifes,  how  he  might 
ryfe  from  mifchief  tt)  mifchief  by  his  cruelltye,  feinge  that 
he  could  not  be  fupplyed  with  his  former  holye  crowns 
from  Rome,  layd  him  down  and  for  grief  dyed.  At  pre- 
fent  every  poore  tranflator  or  idle  ballet-maker  will  have 
his  fyne  phrafe  or  mott,  as  if  he  weere  a  magnifie,  although 
at  the  firfle  the  fame  was  peculyer  to  honorable  and  wor¬ 
thy  perfons :  fome  there  are  who  delyte  to  be  contynued 
by  bye  words,  as  I  may  calle  them,  as  yt  is  a  fayinge  in 
my  countrey,  Saye  and  holds.  Another  I  have  harde  would 
faye,  Deo  gratias  to  everye  worde,  by  which  means  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  name,  and  was  called  Deo  gratias . 

As  to  armes  ufed  by  lawyers,  judges,  and  mailers  of 
the  rolles,  let  thofe  who  defire  to  behold  them  repay  re  to 
the  Rolles  Chapel  and  to  Serjeant’s  Inn  wyndowes,  and  they 
/hall  fee  every  armes  with  theyre  motts,  according  as 
*  the  owners  of  them  weere  afFefled,  yea,  and  fometymes 
qualefyed  with  gifts  of  nature  and  wytt. 

I  have  heard  it  reported  from  the  firfle  lorde  Norths, 
by  a  man  of  bis  who  was  in  good  favour  with  him,  that 
he  was  ufed  to  fay,  that  when  he  was  a  young  fludent  m 
Lyncoln’s  Inn,  now  about  fome  xxiiij.  yeares  agoe,  that 
:the  fludents  having  ordered  their  hall  to  be  enlarged* 
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fuch  as  on  that  occafion  were  benefactors  to  the  houfe,  dyd 
chofe  wyndowes  wherein  they  did  fett  up  their  armes  in 
painted  glafs ;  and  that  amongfl  them  was  an  ancient,  one 
Sulliard,  who  put  up  a  whyte  horfe  {tumbling  and  fub- 
fcribed  Hoyjl  Bayard „  and  that  one  Black  wall  made  a 
black  well  with  two  bucketts,  and  theis  wordes,  Have 
well,  faye  well,  and  doe  well ,  qnoth  Blackwell .  One 
Knifton  made  a  knife  thorow  a  tonne,  in  allulion  to  his 
flame.  And  it  is  well  known  that  Bolton  the  Prior  of  St. 
Bartholemew’s  in  Smitbfeild  caufed  to  be  fet  up  in  all  his 
ftonne|  worke  and  weynlcote  there,  a  tonne  with  a  bolt 
paft  thorough  the  fame  for  Bolton  ;  and  fo  I  ende  with 
myne  own  Dieu  BT  H garde. 

Arthure  Agarde. 
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Of  the  fame. 

By  Joseph  Holland. 

28.  Nov1'.  1660. 

IN  divifes  of  armes,  the  figure  or  charge  without  the 
.  matt  ys  commonly  not  fo  fignificant,  nor  able  of  yt- 
felfe  to  expreffe  the  meaning  of  the  bearer;  fo  that  the 
motte  doth  add  a  greater  fpirit  and  underflandinge  there¬ 
unto  ;  however,  in  my  opinion,  the  mott  ought  to  be 
fhorte,  and  not  exceeding  three  or  four  wordes  at  the  mofh 
For  example,  I  have  feen  a  badge  belonging  unto  Traf- 
ford  of  Trafford  in  Chefhire  j  which  is  a  man  in  a  party- 
Ooullered  coat,  with  a  flayle  to  threfhe  corne  withal],  in  his 
hand,  under  which  was  wrytten  ( now  thus )  and  which  as 
I  have  heard  was  borne  upon  this  occafion  ;  his  aunceftor 
havinge  intelligence  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  given 
his  landes  unto  one  of  his  Norman  knights,  and  under- 
ftandinge  what  day  the  knight  would  come  to  take  poflef- 
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fi  on  thereof,  he  apparelled  himfelf  verye  meanlie,  and  was 
founde  by  the  knight  thrafheing  in  his  barne  ;  whereupon 
the  knight  thinking  the  living  foe  poore,  that  yt  would 
not  manteyne  him  like  a  gentleman,  compounded  with 
TrafFord  for  a  fmall  matter,  and  begged  a  better  eflate 
from  jthe  kinge. 

Levermore  of  Devonfhire  bare  for  his  armes,  argent,  a 
bunch  of  flagges  or  levers,  verte,  according  unto  his  name 
Levermore ;  under  which  was  wrytten  ( bumilitate  refur- 
gam  J  alluding  unto  that  fable  of  iEfop,  where  it  is  fayed, 
that  the  daggs,  by  yealdinge  and  bowinge  themfelves  with 
the  winde,  did  recover  after  the  ftorme  was  pad;,  when 
the  great  oke,  being  not  able  to  bowe,  was  many  times 
blowen  down. 

St.  Clere  of  Devonfhire  beareth  for  his  armes  parted 
f>er  pale,  or  and  azure,  the  fun  counterehanged  of  the 
field  ;  fo  that  half  the  fun  ys  as  it  were  eclipfed  with  a 
cloude,  with  this  mott  under  yt,  Objlantia  nubila  folvet , 
meaning  thereby  to  exprefs  that  as  the  fun  with  his  bright 
fhininge  beames  dilfolveth  the  cloudes,  foe  he  hoped  to 
vanquifh  all  that  fhould  be  adverfe  unto  his  fliyninge  venues. 

I  have  an  auncient  Roman  coin  of  Magnentius,  which 
was  founde  in  England  near  Dorcheder ;  upon  the  reverfe 
wherof  is  drawne  a  man  on  horfebacke,  with  his  darte  in 
his  hand,  and  under  his  horfe’s  feet  a  poore  captyne  hold- 
ingeup  his  handes  as  imploring  for  mercy,  over  the  which 
is  written,  Gloria  Romancrum>  to  dgnifye  thereby,  in  what 
emperious  forte  the  proude  and  infolent  Romans  did 
triumph  over  the  poor  Brittans. 

Thus  much  breeffelie  concerninge  motts,  wherein  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  not  heredytary  as  armes  are, 
for  the  fon  is  not  bounde  to  bear  his  father’s  mott  or  ini” 
prefs.  The  kings  of  this  land  have  altered  theirs  accord - 
inge  to  their  wills  and  pleafures,  and  in  our  tyme,  queene 
Marye’s  mott  was,  Veritas  temporis  Filiay  but  the  queene 
igajcftie  that  now  is,  ufeth  Semper  eadem. 

Joseph  Holand. 
Fortitudo  mea  Dens. 

L  1  N°  LXXXf. 
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Of  the  firnc. 

By  Mr.  Camden. 

%  yf'OTTS,  as  we  nfe  the  worde  nowe,  for  claufes* 
jf¥JL  fhort,  wiftie,  and  conceited,  anfwerable  to  the 
difpolidon  ot  the  bearer,  or  home  other  refpedf,  are  nei¬ 
ther  aoncient,  nor  have  beene  aqnciently  appropriated  to, 
armes.  As  the  word,  fo  the  devife  and  ufe  therof  hath 
by  the  French  beene  derived  unto  us  from  the  Italians, 
when  they  began  to  take  up  imprefles,  which  was  in 
the  Neapolitan  warres  about  the  •  yeare  1460.  Yet 
Imprefles  without  motts,  as  bodies  withoute  foules,  were 
in  ufe  aunciently  among  us ;  for  king  Henry  the  fecond, 
grevioufly  moleded  by  the  difobedience  of  his  fowre  fonnes 
who  entered  into  aflual  rebellion  again  ft  him,  caufed  to 
be  painted  in  his  greate  chamber  att  his  palace  in  Win- 
chefter,  an  eagle  with  four  young  chickens,  wherof  three 
pecked  and  fcratched  him,  but  the  fourth  picked  at  his 
eyes.  This  his  devife  had  noe  life,  becaufe  it  had  noe 
motte— But  his  anfwer  gave  it  life,  when  he  Hid  to  one 
clemaunding  his  meaning,  that  they  were  his  fonnes,  which 
did  fo  peck;  him  and  that  John,  the  youngeft,  whom  he 
loved  bed,  practifed  his  death  moft  bufily. 

For  wordes  appropriated  to  armes,  the  molt  auncient 
that  I  have  happened  uppon,  is  that  of  William  de  Ferrarijs 
earle  of  Derby,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  third, 
whofe  fhield  varie  with  a  border  of  ho.rfe-fnoes,  had  writ¬ 
ten  about  it,  Lege,  lege. 

Sir  Thomas  Cavall  bearing  an  horfe  in  his  fhield  write 
under  yt,  Thoma  credit ey  cum  cernitis  ejus  equum. 

Like  unto  this,  was  that  put  by  the  abbot  of  Ramfey 
about  the  armes  of  that  abbey,  being  a  ram  in  the  fea, 

Cnjits  figna  gero,  dux  gregis  ejl,  lit  ego. 

The 
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The  victorious  Black  Prince  ufed  fometyme  one  feather, 
fometyme  three  feathers -argent,  in  a  fhield  fable,  in  token 
*of  his  fpeedye  execution  in  all  his  fervices ;  as  the  pofles 
in  the  Romane  tymes  were  Pterophori,  and  wore  feathers* 
to  fignifie  their  flying  poll  ha  fie  ;  but  others  faye,  he  wonne 
them  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  whereupon  he  adjoyned  there- 
unto  this  old  Bnglifh  word,  Ich  Dien ,  i.  e.  Iferve ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  apoflie,  the  helre  "while  he  is  a  child \ 
differ eth  nothing  from  a  fervant. 

King  Henry  the  fifth  carried  a  burning  crefietf,  and 
ufed  for  his  word  (but  not  appropriate  hereunto)  tin  fans 
ffus. 

King  Henry  the  eighth  at  the  interview  between  him 
and  king  Francis  the  firfi,  whereatt  alfo  Charles  the  fifte 
Was  prefen tj  ufed  for  his  imprefie  an  Englifhe  archer  draw¬ 
ing  his  arrowe  to  the  head,  with  this  infcfiption,  Cui  ad - 
hcereo  praeft  ;  which  he  alfoe  ufed  under  his  armes,  wheii 
as  att  that  tyme  both  thofe  mightie  princes  banding  one 
againfl:  the  other,  wrought  him  for  their  owne  particular. 

To  the  honor  of  queene  Jane,  who  died  willingly  t6 
fave  her  child,  king  Edward,  her  armes  were  fett  up  with 

her  creaft,  being  a  phoenix,  with  this  matte,  Nafcatur  ut 
alter . 

Sir  Richard  Schelley,  knight  of  the  Rhodes,  ufed  under 
his  armes,  wherin  he  quartered  a  faulcon  by  the  name  of 
Michelgrove;  and  alluding  to  that  faulcon,  this  SpanilM 
motto,  Fe.de  dr  Fidalguia,  t.  e.  faith  and  gent lenefs, 

Mr.  Richard  Carew,  of  Anthony  in  Cornwall,  ufed  tin¬ 
der  his  armes  this  Italian  motto,  Chi  verace  durera ,  which 
alfo  conteyneth  his  name  anagramatically. 

Sir  Phillip  Sydney  relying  nppon  hirnfelf,  and  not  the 
nobility  of  his  progenitors,  ufed  Fix  ea  noftra  vo'co,  allud¬ 
ing  to  that  faying  of  the  poet,  Nam  genus ,  &  pr  oaves,  & 
qua  non  fecintus  ip  ft,  vix  ea  mftra  voco. 

Wm,  Camden.- 
Ponders  non  numero ; 
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Of  the  fame. 

fi  MONGE  all  thofe  authors,  which  write  of  coates, 
jtx.  impreffes,  emblems,  and  fuch  lyke  fymbolical  de- 
vifes,  which  in  my  computation  are  about  thirty,  theare 
is  only  one  that  diftyn&ly  toucheth  the  matter  now  hand¬ 
led,  and  that  is  Jeronimus  Rufcellius  (not  in  that  great  vo¬ 
lume  he  hath  fett  out  of  impreffes)  but,  in  a  treatife  fett 
out  togeather  with  Paulus  Jovius,  in  which  amounge  many 
other  arguments  of  lyke  kind,  he  hath  a  particular  dif- 
courfe  of  coates  and  motts  of  coates.  Caffaneus,  in  cata - 
logo  gloria:  mundi ,  having  a  hundred  feveral  conclufions  of 
this  argument  of  armes,  hath  nothing  of  motts  of  coates. 
Our  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  ancient  tyme,  never 
thought  of  them  for  any  rhinge,  that  I  can  find ;  they  chid¬ 
ing  to  make  (hew  of  honor,  rather  by  their  hands  then 
their  witts.  Our  latter  gallants,  eger  in  imitation  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  have  inclyned  aitogeather  to  imprefles, 
as  a  more  witty  kind  of  devife.  This  humor  hath  nlfo 
pofteffed  our  writers  on  this  kind  of  argument,  who  have 
now  turned  their  flyle  for  the  moft  part  to  impreffes  ;  fo 
that  I  cannot  fee  how  he  fnall  be  able  to  fatisfye  the 
hearers  in  this  difcourfe,  that  hath  not  inftrudtions  rather 
by  experience,  as  our  officers  of  armes  have,  then  by 
reading,  as  wee  of  other  profeffions  have.  Firft  then,  to 
jpcake  of  the  antiquity  of  rnottes  in  England,  I  fuppofe 
they  had  them,  as  wee  have  moft  of  our  civil  actions,  by 
imitation  from  other  nations.,  and  not  by  invention  amonge 
ourfelves ;  and  thearefore  yt  will  be  in  fome  forte,  a  de- 
fyning  of  the  antiquity  of  them  among  us,  yf  wee  fearch 
how  ancient  they  are  elfewheare.  The  firft  mott  I  find 
ufed  among  other  nations,  is  that  of  Agamemnon,  generall 
bf  the  Greekes  at  the  feege  of  Troy,  who  bore  on  his 
fheild  a  lyon  faliant,  with  this  mott,  awo<r  (jlev  epofioa  sri 
*-lruv0  to  fhew  his  valor,  and  that  he  feared  none.  .  The 

next 
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next  in  time,  is  that  of  Macabees  among  the  Jews,  who 
being  Liberatores  Patrise,  gave  this  mott  in  their  enfign  to 
all  their  famelye,  Men  caphe  Both  iod,  which  are  the  foure 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  M.  C.  B.  J.  by  which  in 
the  Hebrew  tonge  was  jfignified  that  faying  of  Moyfes  in 
the  1 5 tli  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  the  nth  verfe,  which  is, 
Who  is  lyke  unto  ihee ,  0  Lord ,  among  the  gods  ?  From 
this  mott  the  famely  weare  called  Macabei ,  which  name  is 
but  a  conglutination  of  thofe  fower  letters.  Lyke  unto 
this  was  that  mott  of  Henry  the  fyfte,  after  the  victory  of 
Agincourt,  Non  nobis ,  Domine. 

The  next  that  I  {hall  cite  is  that  of  Vefpafian,  which 
though  yt  weare  longe  after  the  other,  yet  is  very  ancient, 
to  wit,  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  with  the  mott,  Left  in  a 
lente .  That  of  the  Romans  S.  P.  Q^R.  fignifying  Senatus 
popidufque  Romanus,  weeded  by  Beda,  Stultus  populus 
quarit  Romanos ,  was  both  enfigne  and  mott  yt  felfe,  and 
thearefore  is  not  within  the  cumpas  of  our  argument. 
That  of  Confhntine  the  emperor,  which  were  the  words 
Jn  hoc  ftgno  vinces,  placed  under  the  creff,  is  proper  to 
our  difeourfe,  both  becaufe  yt  is  a  mott  under  a  coate, 
armes,  or  enfigne,  and  was  borne  by  our  countryman. 
As  to  any  motts  placed  under  coats  of  arms,  and  ufed  in 
the  tymes  of  the  Englifh  kings  before  the  Conqued,  or  of 
Normans  at  their  coming  in,  or  for  many  yeares  fince 
the  Conqueft,  wee  have  but  final  1  lyght.  And  fince  that 
tyme  this  realms  hath  had  continual  pradtife  of  armes, 
both  in  triu mphes  at  home  and  in  fervice  abroad,  in  all 
which  our  anceflors  fett  all  their  glory  upon  points  of  va¬ 
lour  and  activity,  and  not  upon  motts  and  inventions  ;  I 
will  not  fpeak  of  the  mott  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  be- 
caufe  it  apperteyneth  not  to  a  coate  armes :  but  I  obferve, 
that  the  times  of  that  inftitution  brought  in  amoung  our 
gentlemen  more  ci vilitye  then  before  was  ufed,  for  Nobilitas 
in  amore  latet.  The  next  mott  that  I  read  of  after  that,  is 
the  mott  of  king  H.  Non  nobis ,  Domine ,  before  fpoken 
of,  and  which  he  a  (Turned  after  the  battell  of  Agincourt? 
Of  late  years  our  countrymen  have  applied  their  witts  to 

effeminate 
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effeminate  inventions,  infomuch  that  I  fuppofe  the  mott  de~ 
fcribed  by  Chaucer  in  the  Prioreffe’s  abbet  may  very  we!! 
befeeme  us ;  the  poet  has  yt  thus. 

Of  [male  coral  about  her  arms  Jhe  bare 
A  paire  of  bedes,  gawded  all  with  greehe ; 

And  theare  on  hung  a  branch  of  gold  full  foeene, 

On  which  theare  was  weften  a  crowned  A, 

And  after  that  (amor  vincit  omnia.) 

9 

In  this  firfl  point  or  our  queflion,  touching  the  anti- 

quitye  under  coates,  I  might  take  occafion  to  difcUlTe  that* 

which,  as  I  have  read,  was  propofed  by  an  author  of  noe 

fmale  creditr  in  this  argument*  that  is,  whither  motts  be 

°  .  1  . 

ancienter  under  coates,  then  under  impreffes  ?  which  quef- 
tion  I  think  will  be  decided,  if  wee  determine  whither  coate 
arms  or  impreffes  be  ancientefl.  Mine  author  concludeth 
the  antiquity  for  impreffes,  but  I  am  againfl  him,  becaufe 
I  think  coate  armes  are  the  more  antient,  and  that  motts 
are  of  equal  tyme  with  them. 

Our  fecond  point  is  the  variety  of  thefe  motts,  which  is 
proportionable  to  the  diversity  of  the  minds  of  the  bearers* 
fit  quifquis  abundat  finfu  fuo.  Some  motts  are  hereditary* 
but  moft  of  them  are  given  by  the  devifors,  and  applied  to 
the  conceit  of  the  bearer;  fume  alluding  to  his  name,  yet 
concluding  good  matter;  as  that  of  Godwin,  bifliop  of 
Bathe  and  Wells,  Win  Codt  win  all—  that  of  Sir  John 
Jeffray,  lord  cheefe  baron,  Que  fra  je  fra.  That  given 
by  Wickham,  founder  of  New  Colledge  in  Oxon,  to  his 
coate,  and  which  is  a  very  fitt  mott  for  a  place  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Manners  maketh  man.  I  have  heard  of  a  mott  under 
the  coat  of  a  gentleman  of  this  realme,  which  carying  a 
very  good  fenfe  with  it,  was  mifinterpreted  by  fome,  who 
fufpefled  that  the  giver  was  of  a  humour  contrary  to  his 
mott  ;  for  whereas  it  was,  Sorte  coni  cut  us ,  they  would 
have  it,  that  it  meant  or  intended,  Content  in  a  fort. 
Should  I  profecute  this  parte  of  our  queflion,  touching  ' 
the  variety  of  motts,  in  this  fort,  I  might  bring  upon  the' 
flage  the  devifes  of  thofe,  that  either  are  now  living,  or 

who* 
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who  died  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  which  I  for¬ 
bear  to  doe,  left  I  ftiould  make  rafti  conftruftions  of  the 
fecret  meanyngs  of  others.  This  was,  as  I  thinke,  the  rea- 
fon,  that  fome  of  our  countreymen  writing  of  this  matter 
of  armes,  and  particularly  Mr.  John  Bofwell  in  his  treadle 
of  coates  and  creafts,  do  imblafen  the  coates  of  manye 
gentlemen  by  their  names,  but  without  defcribing  any 
motts,  except  thofe  of  his  own  invention;  in  doing  of  the 
which  he  ever  applyeth  the  mott  to  the  creaft,  and  not  to 
the  coate.  Thofe  which  he  fetteth  downe  for  examples, 
have  an  analogie  and  reference  between  them  and  the 
creaft  to  which  they  are  added,  like  to  that  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  body  and  foule  of  an  impreffe,  as  for  inftance,  a 
clubb  with  an  olive  branch  wreathed  about  yt,  and  this 
mott  underneath,  Pax  vi  j>otio.r. — I  will  not  at  this  time  be 
over  bold  to  difcourfe  of  the  variety  of  motts,  feeing  the 
profefTors  of  that  art  have  been  fo  fcarfe  in  the  argument; 
but  only  in  the  laft  place  touch  upon  the  reafon  of  motts. 
This,  as  is  apparent  by  the  defcription  of  them  given  by 
thofe  who  are  proficients  in  that  fcience,  is  a  fhort  fen- 
tence  difcqvering  a  fecret  invention,  which  defcription 
may  generally  be  applyed  to  impreftes  or  any  other  fuch 
like  devifes:  for  the  coate  or  efcutcheon  was  anciently  an 
outward  marke  or  badge  wheareby  you  might  take  notice 
of  the  perfon  of  the  bearer,  his  name,  and  family.  And 
thearefore  all  gentlemen  of  armes  did  in  the  field  over 
their  armour  wear  coats  whearon  their  armes  weare  im- 
blafoned ;  and  fo  wee  fee  them  portrafhed  and  imaged  on 
tombes  in  many  places.  This  I  thinke  was  that  garment 
which  the  Roman  general  wore  in  the  warrs,  and  was 
called  P aludamentum.  The  mott  was  afterward  added  to 
the  coate,  in  order  to  give  fome  fhew  of  the  mind  and  af¬ 
fection  of  the  bearer.  Thus  the  coate  and  mott  together, 
defcribed  the  giver  of  them,  both  in  body  and  mynd. — • 
Theare  be  certain  rules  prefcribed  in  the  deviling  of  thefe 
motts,  which  I  think  are  not  to  be  exacted  in  the  mottes 
f£  coates,  but  rather  of  impreftes. 
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The  fii ft  is,  they  mufl  leave  a  fcruple  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  bufye  or  employ  his  meditation. 

The  fecond  is,  that  they  may  not  exceed  three  wordes, 
unlefs  yt  be  dum,  nec ,  et ,  or  fuch  like. 

Thirdly,  that  they  mufl  be  taken  out  of  feme  famous 
author. 

Fourthly,  That  they  mull  be  neither  too  obfeure,  nor 
too  trivial. 

And,  laftly,  that  the  figure  without  the  mott,  and  the  mott 
without  the  figure,  are  to  be  deemed  as  imperfedl.  Thefe 
lawes  however  are  not  ftridtly  requifit  in  the  thufing  of 
any  kind  of  mptts,  and  more  efpecially  not  in  thofe  under 

coates,  which  have  the  greateff  liberty  of  invention. - 

Meth’mks  the  mott  under  the  coat  of  Paul  Baglione  the 
Italian,  thoughe  yt  be  a  whole  hexamiter,  is  good  enough, 
had  yt  not  been  made  fubjeff  to  a  bitter  jeft  of  an  Italian 
gentleman,  for  a  worfe  refpeft  then  the  length  of  yt. 

His  efcoucheon  was  a  griphon  arg.  in  a  field  gules,  his 
mott,  Unginbus  et  roftro  atque  alls  armatus  in  hqjlcm 
But  this  gentleman  being  afterwards  furprized  by  the 
treachery  of  the  pope,  his  freind  brooke  this  jeft  of  him, 
that  he  might  have  done  himfelfe  moore  good  with  a  paire  of 
winges  to  have  flowen  oat  of  the  fiare ,  then  by  defending 
himfelf  with  his  bcake  and  talons ,  to  be  thus  taken  pr  if  oner. 
Having  now  fpoken  decifively  of  the  three  partes  of  our 
queflion,  viz.  the  antiquity,  variety,  and  reafon  of  mottes 
under  Engliih  coates  of  armes,  I  will  leave  the  large  and 
ample  unfolding  of  this  argument  to  thofe  gentlemen,  who 
being  or  the  profeilion  of  armes,  are  better  able  to  produce 
inftances  and  examples  of  experience  to  the  perfedling  of 
this  difeourfe. 

My  creft  is  a  falcon  rayfing  herfelf  upward  toward  the 
fky  from  a  high  tower-— My  wrord  under  it  is, 

0  culls  in  folcm ,  alls  in  Cot  him. 
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N0  LXXXIII. 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Sir  William  Dethick,  Garter. 

28th.  Novr.  1600. 

^T"^HIS  proportion  for  inquiring  into  the  antiquity  of 
A  motts  and  words,  as  emblems  added  to  the  armes  and 
■enfignes  of  the  noble  and  valiant,  is  highly  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  as  it  reprefenteth  unto  us  an  increafe  of  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  courage,  valour,  and  proweffe  of  mar¬ 
tial  men. 

Herein,  firfc,  we  have  imitated  the  Egyptians,  who  ufed 
as  well  to  exprelfe  and  preferve  their  clear  knowledge  in 
philofophy,  as  alfo  their  famous  faffs,  by  the  figures  or  fi mi¬ 
ll  tude  of  beaffs,  birds,  and  wormes  carved  and  cutt  on 
pillars  of  ffone,  fome  whereof  yet  remaining  at  Rome  I 
have  myfelf  feen.  Next  to  them  the  Greeks  would,  by  the 
means  of  Cadmus  his  travells,  challenge  to  themfelves  the 
invention  of  caraciers  and  letters,  which  invention  is  how¬ 
ever  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  Caldeans  and  Hebrews 
then  to  them.  After  thefe  the  Romans  learned  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  their  names  and  renowne,  by  carving  and  expreffing 
their  dignities  and  offices  upon  marble  and  braffie,  whereon 
many  tables  of  their  laws,  and  remembrances  of  the  huge 
edifices  ereffed  by  them,  are  left  to  pofferity,  as  Ovid  re- 
membreth  in  his  verfe  de  Ajfilo  in  Rome, 

Romulus  et  Saxo  locum  circundedit  alto  : 

hpuilibet  hue  inquit  confuge ,  tutus  eris. 

Among  tfioufands  which  have  been  difeovered,  there 
was  about  thirty-four  years  paff,  but  in  my  time,  found 
in  the  old  capitol,  a  broken  marble  whereon  thefe  letters 
were  engraved, 

Nil  ejfe  dijfc  Hi  us  quam  bene  imp  e  rare. 


y.o  l  .  1. 
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And  apud  Turrem  Miiitiae,  near  to  the  palace  of  Nerva, 
there  was  alfo  dug  up  a  marble  done  cut  with  thefe  letters, 

Pctijfima  Dos  in  Principe ,  Liber alit as  et  Clement ia. 

Infinite  other  motts  and  incidions  in  fuch  letters  as  thofe 
tymes  produced  are  likewife  to  be  raett  with.  Thus  on  a 
huge  portraicture,  like  to  Hercules,  but  made  for  the  em¬ 
peror  Comodus,  and  lately  found  in  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
was  written, 

i 

Procul  efte  Prcphani . 

Fynally,  let  it  be  remembred  that  Cefar,  who  admired 
and  imitated  Marius  in  his  arts,  at  his  third  or  pontic 
triumph,  adltmed  this  mott,  Vent,  vidi,  vici. 

But  to  make  no  further  mention  of  the  ufe  of  thofe 
triumphs,  and  of  the  glory  of  the  date  of  Rome,  I  (hall 
iud  take  notice  of  what  was  faid  of  St.  Augultis,  viz. 
rdued  tria  videre  voluijfe  dicitur.  Romam  triumphant  emy 
Paulmn  predicant em,  et  Chrifium  in  Came  ;  and  fo  haften 
to  England  our  natyve  country,  where  both  in  London  and 
Wedminder  certain  words  or  motts  tending  to  zeal  for  reli¬ 
gion.  and  godlinefs,  are  known  to  be  placed  upon  the  fhrines 
of  king  Edward  the  Confelfor,  and  other  our  kings  and 
princes  there  buried. 

The  motts  which  are  intended  by  the  propofition  now 
before  us,  tend  only  to  the  demon dration  of  honorable  im- 
p redes  for  warlike  difpodtions  in  valiant  princes  and  men 
pf  armes  j  and  thefe  mod  adored ly  have  proceeded  from 
the  ordinances  and  obfervances  of  wanes  and  battles. — 
The  antient  Britons,  no  doubt,  long  before  the  inyadon  of 
Csfar,  did  ufe  known  and  proper  words  for  ligne  of  bat- 
tayle,  and  for  giving  encouragement  to  their  foldiers  ;  in¬ 
dances  whereof  may  be  found  in  C.  Tacitus,  and  other 
Roman  hiftorians. 

Although/e  I  mud  confefs  that  I  have  not  read  much  of 
thefe  motts  in  any  authors  of  great  note,  yet  1  remember 
that  Paulus,  Bifhop  of  Nocera,  in  his  writings  fayeth, 
that  in  the  tinpe  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroda,  the 
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mod  didinguifhed  princes  had  in  great  edeem  the  arms  of 
their  families,  and  the  impreffes  which  they  bore  in  the 
wars  wherein  they  were  engaged  :  for  that  emperor  ad¬ 
vanced  many  of  thofe  noblemen  to  edates  of  dignity  and 
honour,  on  account  of  their  valiant  feats  of  arms  performed 
in  his  warrs. 

In  example  wherof,  the  princes  and  noblemen  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  had  ben  famous  in  thofe  wars,  and  in  thofe  of 
the  Holy  Land  at  that  tyme,  as  alfo  with  king  Richard 
the  ftrd,  and  long  before,  eredled  the  like  fhields  and 
dandards  of  arms,  thereby  to  be  the  better  known  and 
difcerned  ;  and  on  which  they  fett  out  their  feveral  arms 
and  devifes,  and  alfo  replenished  the  fame  with  motts  and 
writings  to  exprefs  their  courage  and  valour.  But  yet 
more  abundantly  were  thefe  kind  of  motts  brought  into 
ufe,  after  the  example  of  that  mofl  famous  and  virtuous 
prince  king  Edward  the  third,  when  he  had  founded  the 
mod  noble  order  of  the  garter  upon  that  mott,  Hony  foyt 
qui  mat  y  ftenfe  :  and  when  at  his  entrance  in  arms  into 
France  for  recovery  of  his  inheiitance,  he  had  taken  this 
mott,  Dicu  et  mon'droiEl ,  i.  e.  Cod  and  my  right ,  which 
mott  the  mod  noble  kings  of  England  have  ever  fince  ufed 
and  maynteyned. 

The  ufe  and  obfervance  of  thefe  motts  hath  likewife 
been  affumed  and  taken  in  many  jouds  and  turneys,  and 
fet  upon  the  trappers,  caparidons,  and  devifes  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  But  thefe,  bycaufe  I  would  be  fhort  in  my  de- 
mondration,  I  mud  omit,  as  alfo  the  infinite  motts  that 
have  been  ufed  and  depicted  on  the  dandards  of  noble¬ 
men,  knights,  and  men  of  arms  of  England,  and  efpecially 
ufed  and  praftifed  in  the  wars  again d  France  in  the  tymes 
of  king  Henry  the  fifth,  and  of  king  Henry  the  fixth,  and 
in  later  times  at  Tyrroine,  Turney,  and  Bullen,  which 
dandards  are  now  in  this  age  altered,  forfaken,  and  turned 
all  to  colours  in  the  field,  and  the  ufe  thereof  almod  ex¬ 
pired,  except  what  we  obferve  at  funeralls. 
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N°  LXXXIV. 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Mr  Francis  Leigh. 

TH  E  queftion  is  of  the  antiquity,  variety,  and  reafon 
of  motts  to  the  armes  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  England,  which  queftion  falling  moil:  properly  into  the 
learninge  of  officers  of  armes,  afFordeth  me  little  ability  to 
fpeake  of  a  matter  fo  farre  out  of  my  province,  more  efpe- 
cially  as  it  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  country  ;  in  ex¬ 
perience  of  which,  wee  are  commonly  moff  ignorant,  as 
having  therein  lefs  help  from  reading  and  hiftory,  then  we 
have  in  regard  to  other  countries. 

The  firfl  part  of  our  queftion  is  the  antiquity  of  motts. 
The  which,  yf  I  may.  digreffe  fo  much,  as  to  give  old  and 
foreign  indances,  as  that  of  the  letters  S.  P.  Q^R.  for 
Senatus  Popuhfque  Romanus ,  placed  under  the  banners  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  of  Vefpafian,  fijlina  lente ,  written 
under  a  daulphin  clafpiog  an  anker,  I  take  to  be  equal  in 
time  to  coats  of  arms,  as  being  applied  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  the  coat  defcribing  the  affedbon  of  the  giver,  and 
the  mott,  like  the  foul,  giving  power,  life,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  to  that  defcriptkm. 

In  this  our  realm,  I  do  not  read  of  any  perfons  very  an¬ 
ti  ent,  who  gave  both  coats  and  motts ;  although  this  na¬ 
tion  bee  as  famous  as  any  in  Europe  for  martial!  adlions, 
and  for  the  valour  of  our  anceftors  in  the  execution  of 
them ;  and  the  which  they  rather  (hewed  in  the  riches 
and  (Ireogth  of  their  armes,  then  in  the  acutenefs,  nimble- 
nefs,  or  finenefs  of  their  inventions.  For  whereas  I  read 
of  many  ancient  triumphs,  j ufts,  turnements,  and  fingle 
combats  exhibited  by  our  forefathers,  even  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  defcription  of  every  feverali  part  of  armor,  both  of 
horfe  and  man,  as  in  the  combat  between  Mowbray  and 
Hereford  in  K.  Richard  the  fecond’s  time;  wee  never 
finde  any  mention  of  motts  or  devifes  of  witt  u(ed  in  them. 
The  andentefl  fiery  redounding  to  the  honour  of  coats 

of 
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of  arms  which  wee  have  in  England,  is  that  of  prince  Ar¬ 
thur,  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table  ;  which  ftory, 
though  it  be  blended  with  fome  fables,  yt  hath  fo  much, 
truth  in  yt,  as  to  allure  us  both  of  fuch  an  honorable  in- 
(bunion  of  knighthood  being  eftablHhed,  and  of  the  proper 
etihgoes  belonging  to  every  one  of  thofe  knights.  All 
Which  are  perfectly  in  every  refpecl:  left  unto  us,  but  yeat 
Without  any  motts— By  which  I  gather  that  in  thofe  an¬ 
tieat  times,  wherin  the  honor  of  armes  was  firft  profefled 
in  this  our  realm,  there  was  no  pradtife  or  ufe  of  any 
inch  witty  matters  as  motts. 

The  Aril  mott  that  is  memorable  with  us,  is  that  placed 
under  the  fhield  of  St.  George,  and  given  at  the  infti tui¬ 
tion  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  order,  as  moi 
authors  affirm,  began  uppon  an  amorous  occafion  ;  and  by 
which  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  motts  were  brought  ini® 
this  kingdom,  in  an  age  declining  from  war,  and  cherifhing 
delights. 

Yet,  if  it  be  no  queflion,  which  of  many  is  controverfed* 
that  the  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great  was  of  Englifh. 
parentage,  he  may  be  our  fir  if  inftance  in  this  cafe,  who* 
taking  the  apparition  of  a  erode,  for  a  prefage  of  vidlory* 
afterwards  gave  for  his  arms  or  enfign  the  figure  of  a  crofs, 
with  this  mott,  Hoc Jigno  vinces . 

As  to  the  variety  of  motts,  which  is  the  fecood  -part  of 
our  queflion,  it  is  hard  to  difeourfe,  being  therein  reftrain- 
ed  by  their  fcarcity  ;  yet  thefe  differences  do  I  find  :  fome 
are  applied  to  religion,  as  that  of  the  kings  of  England* 
Dieu  ct  mon  droit ,  and  that  of  Sir  Idiom  as  Williams,  a 
knight  of  great  reputation  in  king  Henry  the  feventh’s 
time,  HebTheu ,  heb  tbime,  L  e,  without  God ,  without  nlL 
Others  are  applied  to  the  habit  of  home  one  efpecial  virtue, 
as  this  of  our  gracious  fovereign,  Semper  eadem ,  and  ..this 
of  an  earl  in  this  land,  Bajis  virtutum  Conftantia . 

Again,  fome  are  applied  to  a  general  embracement  of 
virtues,  as  this  of  Sir  Walter  Mild  may,  Virtute%  non  m9 
and  this  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney  in  his  own  meritt,  Fit  e& 
mojira  voco. 


Tall  If* 
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Laftly,  the  reafon  and  purpofe  of  every  mott,  in  my 
opinion,  is  obfcurely  to  give  fome  light  of  the  bearers  in¬ 
ward  intention.  Frauncis  Leigh. 


N°  LXXXV. 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Mr.  A.  Hartwell. 

TJERADVENTURE  it  is  expected,  that  becanfe  I  was 
A  the  mover  of  this  queflion,  I  fhould  fpeak  more  in  it 
than  others  do.  But  in  trueth  the  very  caufe  that  induced 
me  to  have  this  queftion  decyded,  was  for  that  1  have 
found  very  few  motts,  whereof  with  all  the  fmall  witt  I 
had,  I  could  fynde  any  reafon :  and  therefore  I  was  defi- 
rous  to  be  informed  from  other  learned  men  who  are  of 
this  focietie,  of  that  whereunto  I,  in  myne  owne  learning, 
could  not  attain. 

But  forafmuch  as  T  am,  according  to  the  laudable  cuflom 
of  this  company,  either  to  write  or  fpeak  fomewhat  of  the 
queftion  propounded,  I  miiiF  firft  acknowledge  my  own 
ignorance  therein,  and  wholly  rely  myfelf  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  obfervation  of  the  gentlemen  here  prefent,  who 
have  had  more  leifure  to  confider  of  this  poynt,  and  have 
obferved  more  then  I  poffihly  could.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  indeed  yield  any  reafon  why  thefe  motts  are  con- 
joyned  with  the  armes  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  the  reafon  of  their  ufing  thefe  motts  (as  I 
take  it)  was  of  a  fpecial  conceyt  and  oecafion,  particularly 
known  only  to  the  authors  thereof  ihemfeives. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  motts,  I  read  that  Judas  Macka- 
breus  was  the  moil  antient  amoung  the  Jews  that  carried 
a  mott  in  his  ftandard,  and  that  of  fuch  his  mott  he  had 
his  name. - For  he  was  not  called  Mackabccns  of  his  fa¬ 

mily  or  houfe,  who  were  all  called  Chajmonai ,  as  Trcmei- 
Iius,  Junius,  and  Drufius  do  teftify  ;  but  he  was  termed 
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Mackabaus ,  becaufe  he  carried  in  his  flandard,  or  vexillum 
militare ,  thefe  four  Hebrew  letters,  ALtw,  Chaph ,  Beihj 
and  or  M.  C.  B.  and  J.  whereunto  their  points  being 
added,  which  are  their  voweils,  (for  others  they  have 
none)  his  mott  was  Mackabai ,  whereof  he  took  his  name. 
Thefe  four  letters  are  the  acroflickes  or  initiall  letters  of 
thefe  four  wordes  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Exodus,  Mi  Chamocha.  Baalim  Jehovah ,  which  is  in  Latin 
Bhds  ficut  tu  Deorum  Jehova  ?  And  of  thefe  four  letters* 
M.  C.  B.  J.  fo  infcribed  upon  his  flandard,  tanquam  omen 
viPlorice ,  the  Jews  made  one  worde  (as  Rabbi  Ben  Sheola 
teilifieth)  and  fo  called  him  Macabai.  Like  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who,  as  every  man  knoweth,  did  bear  in  their  fuan- 
dard  S.  P.  Q^IL  being  the  acroflickall,  or  initial  letters  of 
Senatus  Populus  qne  Romanus  :  although  it  hath  pleafed 
fome  in  another  humour  to  interprete  S.  P.  Qu  R.  as  the 
Sybilles  did,  Serva  populum  qnem  redimifli ,  and  venerable 
Beda  thus,  Stultus  Populus  queer  it  Romam  ;  the  French, 
Si  Pen  que  Rien  ;  the  Italian,  Sono  Poltroni  Pihiejli  Romani ; 
the  Almayne  proteflant,  Sublato  Papa  Quietum  Regnum ; 
and  the  catholiques,  Salus  Papa  pities  Regni.  It  was  a 
good  jefl,  if  it  be  true,  that  one  feeing  S.  P.  Q^R.  written 
in  a  new  pope’s  chamber,  did  interprete  it  thus,  SanPis 

Pater ,  quare  rides  ?  whereunto  the  pope  on  a  fudden  re- 

- 

turning  his  anfwer,  according  to  the  letters  retrograde, 
like  a  good  Hebrean,  reading  the  letters  backwards,  R.  Q^ 
P.  S  fayd,  Rideo ,  quia  Papa  fum .  This  manner  of  acrof- 
tick  letters  is  at  this  day  ufually  obferved  in  our  ordinary 
crucifixes,  the  banners  and  fhndardes  of  Chriftianity, 
whereon  are  infcribed  the  four  letters  J.N.R.J.  alluding  to 
the  title  which  Pilate  caufed  to  be  clapped  over  our  Saviour’s 
head,  Jefus  Nazarenus  Rex  Judaorum.  And  the  auncient 
Greek  etnperours  carried  like  wife  in  their  enfignes  four 
betas,  to  fignify  that  the  emperor  was  Bao-faoug  B amhscov 
‘Bxcntevcev  B aaiXzuo-:,  viz.  Rex  Regum  Regens  Reges,  i .  e. 
King  of  kings  ruling  over  kings. 

Touching  the  motts  of  our  Englifh  noblemen,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  received  any  example  of  the  fame  from 

the 
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the  Romans  in  the  Britons  time,  or  in  the  Saxons  tymer* 
or  in  the  Normans  tyme,  I  hope  I  fhall  learn  that  of  thofe 
learned  gentlemen  who  are  to  fpeak  to  that  poynt  after 
me.  But  I  do  yet  hold  opinion,  that  thefe  motts  are  de¬ 
rived  unto  us  fince  the  Conqueft,  becaufe  the  mod:  parte 
of  motts  that  are  added  to  our  Englifh  armes,  are  meer 
French  ;  as  for  example,  the  mott  of  the  garter,  Rent 
foit  qui  mat  y  fienfe ,  is  no  auncienter  then  king  Edward 
the  third,  the  reafon  whereof  is  apparent  to  an)7 — - 
But  the  other  mott,  which  is  commonly  conjoyned 
with  the  arms  of  England,  viz.  Dieu  &  mon  Droit ,  whe¬ 
ther  It  was  firft  ufed  in  that  king  Edward’s  days,  when 
Jacques  de  Artwell  did  advife  him  to  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  and  France,  I  know  not*  but  I  red:  in  good  hope, 
that  I  fhall  be  refolved  therein  before  this  good  company 
be  at  this  tyme  difTolved. 

The  prince  of  Wales  ufing  the  mott  of  Icb  dien ,  i.  e. 
Ego  fervio ,  had  great  reafon  for  fo  doing,  becaufe  fo  long 
as  the  king,  his  father,  lived,  he  was  but  a  fubjedt. 

Other  motts  of  our  Engliih  nobles  and  gentlemen  are  fo 
clofe  and  fecret,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  man  know- 
eth  the  reafon  of  them,  but  onely  thofe  that  firft  ufed 
them.  As  for  example,  one  wiiteth  Deformais ,  another 
Dorefenavant ,  a  third  a  Toi fours  mais,  a  fourth  Plus  qu$ 
Jamais ,  another  Droidl  and  Loyal,  another  Jour  de  inn  vie s 
and  I  will  not  meddle  with  him  that  ufeth  viderit  utilitas — 
For  I  take  that  to  be  but  fome  capricipus  conceit,  which 
be  hath  appropriated  to  himfelf,  and  whereof  I  am  not  to 
afk  a  reafon. — But  whether  that,  or  any  other  be  agreable, 
or  any  way  correfpondent  to  the  armes  whereunto  they 
are  applied,  1  am  to  expect  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
are  hereafter  to  fpeak.  Only  one  mott  I  do  find  at  Lam¬ 
beth  in  the  hangings  at  the  upper  end  of  the  archbilhop’s 
great  hall  there,  where  are  (as  I  take  it)  the  arms  of  the 
houfe  of  Luxemborough  and  of  St.  Pol,  which  houfe  of 
St.  Pol  beareth  a  fun,  or,  in  a  field  gules,  and  the  mott 
thereof  is  On  le  verra ,  intending  (as  I  conftrue  it)  that  as 
the  fun  cannot  be  hidden,  but  at  lajGt  will  be  feen. — Sp 

that 
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that  gentleman’s  honed:  intent,  though  it  be  hidden  and 
concealed  for  a  time,  yet  in  the  end  it  will  burd  forth  and 
appear  as  clear  as  the  Sun.— And  this  1  befeech  this  good 
company  to  accept  at  my  hands,  becaufe  I  am  appointed 
to  fay  fomewhat  to  the  quedion,  not  doubting  but  that  I 
Hi  all  recleve  good  indrindions  of  others  in  this  prefence  — 
Upon  whole  mouths  and  judgments  I  do  wholly  depend, 
and  whereunto  I  do  humbly  fubmitt  myfelf. 

Abraham  Hartwell, 

Abrahamus  Chriftam ,  Joh.  8°.  ? 
at  Servus  Fontem ,  Pfah  42°.  j 


N° LXXXVL 

Of  the  Antiquity,  Power,  Order,  State, 
Manner,  Perfons,  and  Proceedings  of  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  in  England, 

By  Mr.  Dodderidge. 

t  1 

■  .  / . 

THERE  is  no  king  in  the  world,  nor  any  fubjecds  of 
any  king,  that  have  a  greater  and  more  binding, 
and  yet  a  more  free  council,  then  this  in  our  parliament: 
in  England  ;  whofe  general  acts,  dnce  all  men  mud  take 
knowledge  of,  it  may  be  profitable  to  every  man  to  under¬ 
hand  the  dignity,  order,  and  antiquity  thereof. 

Soveraignty,  the  highed  degree  of  honour,  is  imported 
in  the  very  fummons  ;  for  the  king  himfelf  (jure  regio J  as 
a  flower  of  the  crown,  hath  the  abfolute  power  of  calling 
and  di delving  it. 

Order  itfelf  Aands  represented,  when  the  court  is  fitting : 
fuch  is  the  majedie  of  the  prince,  the  gravity  of  the  per¬ 
fons,  and  their  date  in  proceeding.  But  this  being  often 
feen,  and  fo  bed  known,  and  the  other  unknown  to  many 
that  fit,  and  often  fee  the  order  of  this  court ;  therefore 
Vol.  I.  N  n  we 
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we  will  treat  principally  of  the  antiquity,  nature,  power,, , 
and  jurifdidfion  of  this  high  court  of  parliament. 

And  fir  ft  of  the  appellation.  The  word  parliament)  fome 
derive  from  peers,  a  potiore  parte ,  quafi  parium  Conven- 
tum ,  or  as  others  fay,  quafi  parium  lament ’  ;  others,  more 
probably,  from  the  French  word  parler ,  or  that  of  the 
Greek  rnapa.‘haMv)  to  treat  and  confer  freely.  The  French 
hiftorians  fay,  that  this  name,  in  this  fenfe,  began  at  the 
aflembly  of  the  peers  of  France,  anno  Dom.  1200.  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  ancient  with  us,  then  that  time  :  for 
Ingulphus,  who  died  in  the  year  1009.  faith,  In  publico 
nojlro  Parliament 0,  &c.  taking  it  there  for  a  meeting  or 
chapter  of  the  abbot.  Ingelo  king  of  Folonia,  in  the  Po- 
lifli  ftate,  calfeth  the  aflembly  Generate  P arliamentum. 
This  may  raife  a  doubt  of  the  former  etymologie  of  it  from 
the  French  word  parler .  But  no  doubt  the  word  was 
brought  into  this  realm  by  the  French  monks,  and  after¬ 
wards  applied  by  the  ftatifts  in  the  tyme  of  king  Henry  the 
firft,  to  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  like  aflemblies  as  parliaments  are  (being  much 
more  ancient  then  the  parliament)  underwent  thefe  names 
of  old  times.  The  Britons  called  them  Kyfrithin ,  becaufe 
laws  were  therein  made  by  the  Englifh  Saxons  in  their 
Englifh  Gereduytfis ,  a  council ;  fometimes  ( Wittena  Mota ) 
a  meeting  of  wife  men.  Sometimes  of  the  Greek  word 
Synodos,  The  Latine  authors  of  that  age  call  it  Confilium 
Magnatnm ,  Curia  altijfima ,  prafentia  Regisy  Prelatorum , 
Proccrwnq.  CollePlorum ;  as  appeareth  by  the  charter  of 
Withlafias,  anno  833.  and  of  king  Edgar,  anno  966. 

And  now  to  ftep  a  Nomine  ad  Rem.  Before  the  time  of 
foveraignty,  Nature’s  lav/  directed  men  to  the  love  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  care  to  preferve  it ;  and  gained  free  confent  even 
of  lawlefs  men,  to  admit  of  certain  cuftoms  as  laws,  from 
hence  framing  matter  of  form  for  a  commonwealth.  But 
new  fpringing  mifchiefs  handing  remedilefs  by  the  elder 
cuftoms,  caufed,  for  remedy  thereof,  the  calling  of  yearly 
councils,  the  original  no  doubt  of  our  after  parliaments. 
And  it  ftrall  appear,  that  our  kingdome,  from  as  grounded 

authority 
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authority  as  any  other  nation,  can  prove  of  old  the  praflife 
of  thefe  great  affiemblies,  then  called  Counfels,  now  Parlia¬ 
ments.  Thofe  fages  the  Druides,  mod  proper  to  this 
ifle,  had  yearly  conventions  of  their  nobleb  and  bed 
people,  in  a  middle  confecrated  plot  of  this  kingdome; 
punching  with  profcription  from  their  facrificcs  whofo 
obeyed  not  thofe  general  defignes.  Before  the  Romans 
arrived  in  this  ifland,  Caufibnlan,  who  before  was  ( Communi 
Conjilio )  chieftain  of  the  Britaines  forces,  Summa  enim 
imperii ,  Belliq\  Adminiftrandi ,  Communi  Conjilio ,  permiffa 
eft  Caufibulano.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Britaines,  which 
(to  the  honour  of  our  common  laws)  have  their  ufe  to  this 
day,  were  compofed  in  their  common  counfels :  the  mul¬ 
titude  at  that  time  (as  poffieffied  of  nothing)  had  neither 
voice,  nor  place  ;  ufury,  tribute,  and  greatnefs  having  made 
them  fervile  to  their,  betters.  And  thus  flood  the  date, 
till  by  conqued  it  was  made  a  province.  So  before  our 
Britaines  learned  the  lawrs  of  their  vidlours,  they  held  their 
common  counfels.  Tacitus  feemeth  to  afcribe  much  to 
the  profperous  proceedings  of  the  Romans  againd  the  Bri¬ 
taines,  quod  non  in  Communi  Confiduerunt .  After  the  entry 
of  the  Romans,  who  with  their  people  brought  their  laws, 
their  counfels  were  Comitia ,  as  parliaments  compounded  of 
the  three  degrees  ( Senatores,  Equeftres ,  fs5  Plebei )  and 
termed  either  Curiata ,  Centuriata ,  or  Tributa  ;  fo  called, 
for  that  the  people  were  divided  per  Curias  :  in  which  af- 
fembly,  Populus  Sujfragia  tenebat ,  didinguilhed  by  feats, 
fummoned  by  the  liflour,  held  in  the  city,  had  power  to 
confult  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  difp'ofe  of  leffier  publique 
offices.  Romulus  was  founder  hereof,  and  called  it.  Lex 
Curiata ,  and  Centuriata ;  for  the  nobler  people  were  di¬ 
vided  per  Centurias  :  for  this  the  counfel  fore-fent  by  edi<T, 
Quis  Dies ,  Comitiis  Centuriatis  futurus  eft ,  fummoned  per 
Corniciemf  and  affiembled  in  Campo  Martio,  becaufe  all  in 
armes.  In  this  were  difpofed  the  greater  magibraeies  and 
affairs  :  of  that  Hobilius  was  the  inditutor.  Tully  glo¬ 
ried,  in  that  he  was  called  Lege  Centuriata  Tributa ;  for 
in  this  the  people  affiembled  by  their  tribunes;  much 
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agreeing  with  that  of  Curiata  :  and  the  leges  peculiares 
were  genera],  Jupii  populi  f  regnant e  Magiftratu J  but  not 
in  force  as  laws,  until  their  promulgation  :■  for  which 
caufe  the  country-tribunes  repaired  to  certain  faires,  where 
proclamation  was  made  of  their  new  laws ;  and  holding  it 
aqitum  nt  quifquam  non  obligarctur  ad  id  quod  fine  culpa 
fua,  ignorat.  But  thefe  freedoms  of  the  people  expired 
and  vanilhed  as  the  empire  grew  obfolete  :  and  when  the 
ftate  declined,  we  (as  other  e  n  fra  n  chi  fed  countries)  began 
to  give  laws  unto  ourfelves.  Therefore  the  Britains  told 
Auguftine,  Sc  non  pope  abfque  fuorum  Confer fu  &  liccntia 
prifcis  abdicate  moribus.  And  thus  it  flood  in  Britaine  un¬ 
til  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons. 

Now  that  fubftance  and  forme  of  parliamentary  afTem- 
blies  went  all  along  the  Saxon  age,  held  during  the  incur- 
fion  of  the  Danes,  and  was  continued  by  the  Conquerour 
in  part  :  and  when  the  affembly  of  the  three  eflates  formed 
the  parliament  (as  now  we  keep  it)  it  (hall  by  clear  proof 
and  prefidents  appear.  The  ffory  of  the  Saxons  and  their 
jaws  do  (hew,  that  they  were  of  the  fame  minde  trans¬ 
planted  hither,  as  Tacitus  faith  the  Germanes  were  :  Nec 
Regibus  infnita  potefias ;  de  Minoribus  Rebus  principles 
consultant,  de  majoribus  cinncs  :  Rex  Edwinus,  faith  Beda, 
lib.  2.  cap.  i  3  quod  anteqnam  fidem  fufciperit ,  dixit ,  fecum, 
amicis ,  principibus ,  eh  Confiliariis  fids  collaturum. 

In  a  charter  of  king  Etheidred  it  appeareth,  quod  ad 
fynodale  Confilium  a  pud  Cirenchefler  iiniverfi  Optimates  fimul 
convenerunt ,  O'  Ajfricum  Majcftatem  rerum  ajfeSlantem , 
de  hac  patria  profugum  expulenint.  Bertulphius  held  a 
councel  at  Knhbury  ( pro  Regni  Negctiis  Congregat' )  to 
the  which  the  Weft  Saxon  king  and  people  fent  their  legate. 
Ingulphus  hath  many  places  of  clear  proof;  but  I  will 
move  but  one  :  In  fe/lo  nativitatis  beat a  Maria,  cum  uni - 
verfi  Magnates  Regni,  per  Regium  edibhim  fummoniti  tam 
Jrcbiepfcopi,  Epifcopi,  Abbates ,  Cf  Cleriei ,  quam  totius 
Regni  Proceres ,  eh  Optimates  London  convenerunt ,  ad  trac - 
tandum  de  negotiis  publicis  totius  Regni ;  confummatis  omni -  j 
bus,  Rex  Eldr edits ,  coram  Univerfs ,  Domino  TurketiRo , 

Abbati% 
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Abb  at  if  Monachfque  fils  Ac  cerftis,  dedit  Monafierium  de 
Cropland,  &c. 

Here  you  may  fee  the  {ampler  of  our  parliament. 

But  to  come  nearer  :  when  king  Ina  eflablifhed  his 
lawesy  he  faith,  I  Ina ,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons ,  have  called 
all  my  fatherhood ,  aldermen ,  and  my  • ivifeft  commons ,  with 
the  godly  men  of  ray  kingdom ,  to  corfult  of  great  and  weighty 
matters.  Here  is  represented  in  king  Ina  the  king’s  royal 
perfon  :  the  fatherhood  in  thofe  ancient  dayes  were  thofe 
whom  we  call  Bifhops,  and  therefore  were  termed  reve¬ 
rend  fathers.  By  aldermen,  the  nobility  is  meant :  fo  ho¬ 
norable  was  the  word  alderman  of  old  times,  that  onely 
noblemen  were  called  Aldermen.  By  the  wifefl  com¬ 
mons,  is  fignificd  the  knights  and  b  urge  lies  ;  and  fo  is  the 
king’s  writ  at  this  day,  De  dferetioribus ?  dr  majus  fujftcien- 
tibus.  By  godly  men  is  meant  the  convocation- houfe ;  for 
that  it  onely  confifleth  of  religious  men,  to  confult  of 
great  and  weighty  matters;  fo  is  the  king’s  writ  at  this 
day,  Pro  quibitfdam  arduis  6'  urgentibus  negotiis ,  nos ,  Sta¬ 
tion  dr-  defenfonem  Regrd  noftri  Anglic? ,  Co  Ec defies  Angli- 
cance  Concernentibus .  The  like  was  in  king  Alfred’s  dayes, 
where  the  king,  fanUi  Epifcopi ,  dr  fapientes  laid  Statue- 
runt  leges  ;  calling  the  ffatute-books  libri  fynodales  :  all 
their  lawes  going  by  way  of  Suffrage  general,  according  to 
the  right  of  our  parliament.  Wherefore  king  OfFa  having 
gathered  Conjilia  fapientum ,  and  viewing  the  bed  lawes  of 
Ina,  Alured,  and  Ethelclred,  would  not  publifh  them  until 
fuch  time,  as  the  text  faith,  Oftendenda  hcec  omnibus  fapien - 
tibuS  noftris,  dr  dixernnt  omnes  placet  Ciftodire  ea. 

But  howfoever  the  government  being  by  fundry  kings, 
and  they  continually  attent  to  warre,  the  Saxon  time  held 
hardly  one  forme  of  this  great  affembly  or  councel  ;  yet 
in  Canutus  his  dayes,  he  having  conquered  all,  and  re¬ 
duced  that  heptarchie  into  a  monarchic,  fo  that  he  could 
fay,  Sub  uno  regey  dr  fab  una  lege  univerfum  Anglic?  reg- 
nnm  regeretur ;  it  is  plain  that  he  held  a  parliament, 
though  not  thenfo  filled,  but  yet  truly  fo  to  be  accompted: 
and  finge  that  it  hath  all  the  parts  of  our  parliament,  we. 

might: 
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might  rightly  call  it  fo.  In  the  preamble  to  his  lawes, 
thus  he  faith,  Cmvocato  itaque  commnni  firocerum  comitatu , 
epifcoporum ,  abbatum ,  <b  ceterorum  nobilium ,  nec  non ,  er 
cetera  nobilitatis  fapientiaque  totius  Anglia  concilia ,  fatage- 
bat  communia  decreta ,  ut  in  quantum  humana  ratio  voluit , 
Jlabiliret .  After  this,  pious  king  Edward  the  Confelfor, 
in  a  charter  made  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  fealed,  and 
figned  the  fame  at  a  parliament ;  for  thus  he  faith,  Kane 
igitur  chart  am  donationis ,  A  libertatis  in  dedications  pre- 
didta  Ecclefia  recitarc  jujfi  coram  Epifcopis ,  abbatibus ,  rswz- 
6*  omnibus  optimatibus  Anglia  omnique  populo  audi- 
cntey  <b  vidente . 

But  now  to  come  to  the  Normans  time  after  the  Con- 
queft ;  the  two  fir  ft  kings,  the  Conquerour  and  his  fon 
William  Rufus,  reigned  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands, 
abfolutely  of  themfelves  ;  not  admitting  the  former  gene¬ 
ral  affemblies  of  the  ftates,  but  permitting  onely  provin¬ 
cial  fynods  of  the  clergy,  for  compounding  of  the  eccle- 
liaftical  caufes  ;  where  never thelefs  they  fate  as  prefidents; 
and  the  Conquerour  himfelf  did  not  challenge  to  himfelf  fo 
abfolute  a  conqueft  ;  but  the  laws  that  he  made  have  this 
title  :  Hie  intimatur ,  quod  Gulielmus  Rex ,  cum  principibus 
fuis  Conftitutum ,  fsV.  And  in  giving  laws  to  this  nation. 
Fecit  fummoniri  per  univerfos  Confultatus  Anglia ,  Anglos 
nobiles,  &  fapientes  fua  lege  eruditos,  ut  corum  &  jura ,  & 
Confuetu dines  ab  ipfts  Archiepifcopis  &  Epifcopis  audiret  : 
and  often  doth  he  and  his  fon,  William  call  together 
ArchiepifcGpos,  Epifcopos,  Abbates ,  Comites  j  Barones ,  Vice- 
comites ,  cum  fuis  Militibus  ad  Confulendam.  And  likewife 
oftentimes  afterwards  until  the  time  of  Henry  firft,  we 
find  that  there  was  Conventus  Epifcoporum ,  Abbatum ,  dr 
Procerum  Regni ,  Londini  in  Palatio  Regis.  Wherefore 
Polydore  Virgil  and  Paladine  are  much  deceived,  if  they 
thought  that  Henry  the  firft;  held  the  firft  parliament  within 
this  realm. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  of  that  opinion,  their  words 
being,  that  Regis  ante  tempera  Henrici  primi ,  non  Confue- 
verunt  {oguli  convent  urn  Confv.lt andi  canfa,  ntji  pro  rare 
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facers.  Therefore  the)7  might  hold  fome,  though  not  fo 

fee 

often  as  did  their  fucceffors  :  or  agreeing  with  the  manu- 
fcript  of  Canterbury,  that  the  firft  parliament  wherein  the 
commons  were  called  as  well  as  the  peeres  and  nobles,  was 
1 6  H.  i.  For  it  is  true,  that  after  the  Conquefl,  until 
this  time,  the  commons  were  not  called  ;  and  fo  at  this 
time,  they  will  have  it  fir  11  called  by  the  name  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Indeed  if  the  policy  of  the  time  be  noted,  that 
may  yeeld  fome  difference  :  the  Conqueror  and  his  fon 
William,  being  Grangers,  had  no  way  to  make  permanent 
their  viflory,  but  by  adding  other  laws,  and  plucking  up 
the  old  roots  of  the  families  which  they  found,  and  to  plant 
them  in  themfelves,  as  in  new  grounds:  fo  for  that  age  it 
was  their  wifdome  to  rule,  and  not  to  advife  with  the 
people.  But  Henry  the  firft,  a  new  bud  of  the  old  flock, 
being  a  natural  Englifhman  himfelf,  born  at  Selby  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  ;  in  love  of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  whom  he 
fought  his  flrength  ;  the  Normans  at  that  time  Landing  at 
terms  of  revolt  from  him,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  he  well  underftanding  the  love  of  his 
people,  called  them  to  thofe  great  counfels ;  and  fettling 
the  authority  of  his  court  of  parliament,  fo  eftablifhed  his 
throne,  that  neither  Britaine,  Dane,  nor  Saxon,  could 
ever  after,  to  this  day,  diflurbe  either  him  or  his  pofterity 
from  the  pofTeffion  of  this  land.  The  making  of  his  laws 
were  by  aft  of  parliament :  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Maud,  and  the  entaylingof  the  crown  to  her,  were  done 
'  by  aft  of  parliament :  the  accord  between  Stephen  and  him 
was  made  by  parliament ;  and  confequently  all  the  fucceed- 
ing  kings  fince,  have  ever  concluded  grandia  Regni ,  onely 
in  the  parliament.  Yet  all  the  times  fince  have  not  kept 
the  faid  form  of  the  affembling  of  the  three  eftates  :  for 
fometimes  the  principal  of  the  nobility  were  onely  called  ; 
and  they  at  the  end  of  the  parliament  were  to  impart  to 
the  other  barons,  and  their  country,  what  was  done  in  the 
parliament.  Afterwards  king  John  ordained  that  all  the 
barons  of  England  fiiould  come  in  their  proper  per  fon  s  to 
the  parliament,  being  fummoned  ;  20  knights  fees,  after 
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20  l.  a  fee,  going  to  the  value, of  an  entire  county  ;  iy 
knights  fees,  making  an  entire  baron,  by  which  they  fate: 
but  king  H.  3.  after  that  he  had  fmarted  by  the  tumul- 
tuation  of  the  barons,  their  multitudes  bringing  confuhon, 
ordained  that  thofe  earies  and  barons  onely  to  whom  he 
directed  his  writs  fhould  come  unto  the  parliament,  and 
none  elfe  :  and  this  which  Hen.  3.  began,  his  fon  Edw.  1. 
the  founder  of  our  civil  eftate,  effected,  calling  the  barons, 
and  appointing  the  knights  and  burgeffes  to  be  elected,  and 
of  the  barons  felefted  the  wifeft  and  fuch  as  pleafecl  him, 
and  did  omit  them  and  their  children  which  did  not 
equal  them  and  their  parents  in  wifdom  and  vertue  :  fo 
held  it  on,  until  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  ;  there 
being  a  writ  then  in  ufe  de  Adrnittcndo  fide  dignas  ad  Col¬ 
loquium.  Some  alfo  at  that  time  being  called,  as  William 
earl  of  Nottingham,  to  attend  upon  the  king  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  at  armes  ;  Lawrence  de  Haff- 
ings,  earl  of  Pembrook,  with  fifty  men  at  armes;  and 
William  Clinton,  earl  of  Huntington,  with  fixty  men,  at 
armes  :  and  fo  divers  others.  The  calling  was  with  dif- 
tinflion  :  the  bifhops  and  barons  de  Negotiis  traciaturum , 
<b  Confilium  impenfuri ;  the  knights  and  burgeffes  ad  faci¬ 
endum  &  Confentiendum.  Thofe  times  had  certain  ordi¬ 
nances  befides  eflatutes  ;  for  whatfover  the  lords  and  com¬ 
mons  agreed  upon,  was  prefently  an  ordinance  ;  and  what¬ 
soever  the  king  gave  his  royal  affent  unto,  it  then  became 
an  eftatute :  but  if  after  the  parliament  the  king  did  affent 
unto  any  ordinance,  it  then  became  an  eflatute  :  for  the 
king’s  anfwer  is  no  more,  but  le  Roy  le  veidt,  ou  le  Roy  fe 
avifera  :  and  before  the  printing  of  adds  was  ufed,  they 
were  always  engroiled,  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal  of 
England,  and  proclaimed  in  every  (hire  :  which  ufe  was 
continued  from  the  time  of  H.  3.  until  H,  7.  his  days ;  and 
the  form  was  thus :  “  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his 
11  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  at  the  fpecial  inffance  of 
“  the  commons  affembled  in  parliament,  hath  made  and 
“  eflablifhed  thefe  ordinances  and  ffatutes,  to  the  honour 
“  of  God,  the  good  of  the  king  and  realm.”  In  which 
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words  you  may  obferve  a  fummary  of  this  great  counfel : 
firft,  the  perfons,  th3  three  effates.  Secondly,  the  ends 
for  which  the  parliament  was  called,  (viz.)  for  the  honour 
of  God,  See.  Thirdly,  the  means,  by  counfel  and  con- 
lent.  Each  duty  of  the  three  degrees  is  infmuated  in 
thefe  three  things  (viz.)  requeft  of  the  commons,  advife  of 
the  lords,  and  elfablifhment  of  the  king. 

The  firfl  expreffing  the  fuitors  ;  for  the  royal  affent  is 
never  prayed  by  the  lords,  but  by  the  fpeakeiq  the  mouth 
of  the  commons. 

The  fecond  diftinguifhing  the  houfe ;  the  king  hearing 
the  caufes  debated  onely  by  the  lords. 

The  third  intimating  that  no  bill  receiveth  life,  until 
the  royal  affent  be  given. 

So  by  looking  back,  it  is  eafie  to  fee  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  high  court,  delivered  as  you  fee,  from  before  the 
Romans  ;  but  never  fo  dignified,  as  fince  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time.  Now  for  the  nature  of  a  parliament,  it  is  confilium , 
and  it  is  curia  ;  the  power  of  it  in  matters  hereditary 
and  perfonal  ;  the  proceedings  of  it  in  caufes  criminal  and 
civil;  the  priviledges  of  it  fedentibus ,  <& fervientibus  :  the 
offices,  officers,  and  order,  we  leave  to  a  further  difcourfe  : 
thus  much  onely  touching  the  antiquity  of  parliaments  m 
England. 

Temps  Edw.  le  Confejfor  le  fummons  doit  ejlre  40.  Jours  de¬ 
ne  ant  le  fefjion. 

i 

iff.  'THE  fummons  of  the  clergy.  Archbifhops,  bifhops, 
abbots,  and  priours,  that  hold  by  a  county  or 
a  barony,  are  fummoned  by  writ  to  come  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  king  bears  the  expences  of  their  remain¬ 
ing  and  aboad  ;  and  all  the  other  deanes,  arch-deacons, 
and  perfons  are  fummoned  to  appear  by  two  fufficient 
pro&ors,  which  come  with  a  duplicate  of  their  procura¬ 
tions,  whereof  one  part  remaineth  with  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  other  with  the  proffers. 
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2.  The  fummons  of  the  laity,  as  earls,  barons,  and 
their  peers,  which  hold  lands  and  rents  to  the  value  of  a 
county,  or  of  a  barony  (viz.)  20  knights  fees,  every  fee 
being  accompted  at  20  /.  per  annum ,  which  make  400  /. 
or  13  knights  fee  and  a  half,  which  makes  400  marks 
per  annum  :  and  none  of  the  laity  of  lelfer  condition  are 
namely  and  particularly  called  by  writ,  except  their  pre¬ 
fence  be  neceflary  for  fome  fpecial  and  extraordinary  caufe. 

3.  Next,  the  king  fends  his  writs  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  to 
chufe  barons  to  anfwer,  alleadge,  and  do  for  their  ba¬ 
ronies,  as  if  all  were  prefent ;  as  alfo  a  writ  under  the 
great  feal  to  the  warden  :  for  their  expences  20  s. 

4.  Next,  the  king  fendeth  his  writs  to  the  fherifF  of  every 
fhire,  to  chufe  two  knights  of  every  fhire  :  a  mark  for 
their  expences. 

5.  Then  the  king  fends  his  writs  to  the  cities  of  London 
and  Yorke,  or  other  cities  that  are  counties,  to  chufe  two 
grave  citizens  :  and  they  muff  alfo  have  a  mark  for  their 
expences. 

6.  And  then  the  kings  writ  goeth  to  the  bailiffs  of  bo¬ 
roughs  to  chufe  two  buro-effes. 

There  muff  be  two  principal  clerks  of  the  parliament, 
and  they  muff  fit  in  the  midff  of  the  jnffices,  to  enroll  all 
the  pleas  and  bufmeffes  of  the  parliament  •  not  being 
clerks  to  the  juffices;  for  there  is  no  juffice  in  England 
hath  any  power  or  jurifdiffion  in  the  parliament,  but  that 
the  king  calleth  them  thither  to  afliff  the  lords,  and  to 
hear  and  determine  petitions ;  for  the  two  clerks  are  im¬ 
mediately  fubjeef  to  the  king,  except  the  king  afligne  fome 
of  the  jnffices  to  examine  their  rolls.  Thefe  clerks  enroll 
all  the  judgments  given  in  the  parliament;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  parliament  they  deliver  them  over  to  the  trea- 
furer,  keeping  a  tranfeript  or  counter-roll  to  themfelves : 
their  wages  a  mark  a  day. 

Other  clerks  were  affigned  by  the  king  to  the  bifhops, 
end  others  to  the  prodfours  of  the  clergy  ;  another  to  the 
earls  and  barons  ;  another  to  the  knights  ;  another  alfo  to 
the  citizens  and  burgdles ;  thefe  fet  down  all  doubts  and 
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anfwers,  and  are  prefent  in  their  counfels ;  and  being  at 
Leifure,  they  affiid  the  two  principal  clerks  to  enroll  the 
acts  of  parliament. 

If  a  matter  of  difficulty,  either  concerning  peace  or 
war,  be  moved  in  parliament,  the  king  wil  enjoyn  all  the 
feveral  degrees  or  tribes  of  the  parliament,  the  bidiops, 
the  pro&ours,  the  barons,  &c.  to  go  apart  into  feveral 
places  ;  and  the  cafe  is  to  be  delivered  to  their  feveral 
clerks  :  whereupon  they  are  to  debate  amongd  themfelves, 
and  to  advife  ;  and  if  all,  or  the  greated  part  do  not 
agree,  then  the  lord  deward,  the  lord  condable,  and  the 
lord  marffial,  are  to  chufe  thirty-five  out  of  the  number, 
two  bifhops,  three  procdors,  two  earls,  three  barons,  five 
knights,  five  citizens,  and  five  burgedes  :  and  thefe  thirty- 
five  men  may  chufe  twelve,  and  thefe  may  defcend  to  fix, 
and  thefe  lix  to  three,  and  thefe  three  to  two,  and 
thefe  two  to  one ;  and  fo  one  perfon  may  determine  a 
caufe,  except  the  king  gain- fay  it,  which  he  may  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  parliament,  otherwife  not. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  bufineffies  in  the  parliament. 

1.  Wars,  or  matters  touching  the  king’s  perfon,  the 
queen,  and  the  king’s  children. 

2.  The  publick  bufineffies  of  the  commonwealth. 

3.  The  private  and  particular  matters  ;  yet  thefe  are  to 
be  handled,  as  the  bills  come  in,  by  priority. 

The  principal  cryer  of  the  parliament,  the  chancellour, 
treafurer,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  ffiiall  record  the 
defaults  of  all  thofe  that  are  fummoned. 

A  fermon  before  the  parliament  mud  be  provided  by 
the  archbifhop  in  whofe  diocefs  it  is  holden. 

Proclamation  mud  be  made  in  the  hall,  or  monadery 
where  it  is  holden,  and  in  the  city  or  town,  that  all  men 
by  a  certain  day  bring  in  their  petitions,  &c. 

The  chancellor,  or  the  chief  judice  of  England,  is  to 
declare  the  caufe  of  the  fummons  of  the  parliament. 

The  king  in  date  ever  to  be  prefent  in  the  parliament,  If 
he  be  not  fick  j  if  he  be  fick,  to  fend  for  twelve  perfons 
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of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  perfon,  and  to  fatisfie  the  houfe  of 
the  caufe  of  his  abfence. 

For  the  fefiion,  the  king  fits  alone.  The  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  on  his  right  hand,  Yorke  on  his  left  hand ; 
and  fo  every  man  in  his  degree  :  and  the  lord  fteward  is  to 
fee  that  every  man  fit  amongft  his  peers. 

The  ufhers  of  the  parliament  Hand  within  the  door  of 
the  houfe,  and  the  cryer  fiands  without  the  door;  and 
the  king’s  guard  frauds  a  good  way  without  the  door  to 
keep  tumults  and  crowds  of  people  from  about  the  door. 

All  fit  except  he  that  fpeaks,  who  muff  ftand  to  fpeak, 
that  may  hear. 

None  is  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  houfe,  but  at  one  door 

onely. 

The  king  never  requires  aide  but  for  war,  or  to  make 
his  fon  a  knight,  or  to  marry  his  daughter  ;  and  that  ip. 
full  parliament. 

Two  knights  of  the  (hire  are  greater  then  any  one  earle 
or  baron  ;  and  two  prodtours  then  any  one  archbifhop  or 
bifhop:  and  the  king  can  hold  his  parliament  without  any 
archbifhop,  bifhop,  earle,  or  baron,  with  the  commons 
alone  :  for  there  was  a  parliament  before  there  was  any 
barons  ;  but  if  the  commons  do  not  appear,  there  can  be 
no  parliament,  though  all  the  great  peeres  of  the  realm 
were  prefent  with  the  king  :  for  the  procfours,  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgeffes  of  the  realm,  do  reprefent  the 
whole  commons  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  great  peers  of 
the  realm  are  prefent  onely  for  themfelves,  and  for  no 
others. 

The  parliament  ought  not  to  be  diffolved  as  long  as  any 
bill  remaineth  undifcuffed  ;  if  it  be,  the  king  is  perjured  : 
and  publick  proclamation  is  to  be  made  in  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  palace,  that  if  any  have  any  petition,  he  ought 
to  come  in  ;  and  if  no  anfwer  be  made,  it  is  to  be  intended, 
that  all  men  are  fadsfied. 

Any  man  that  will,  may  have  a  tranfcript  or  copie  of 
the  adls  before  they  be  printed,  paying  for  the  fame  io/. 
5  s.  (or  io  /.  3  s.  id.)  And  the  parliament  may  be  holden 
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ir  any  place  where  it  fhall  pleafe  the  king  (viz.)  at  Oxford, 
at  Kennelworth,  at  Marlborough,  at  Glouceiier,  at  A6ton~ 
Burnel,  at  Leicefler,  at  the  Blackfryers,  6c.  14  FI.  8. 


Doddridgi. 


N°  LXXXVIL 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Anonymous 


HE  mod  ancient  and  firfi  parliament  that  I  have 


JL  read  of,  is  that  mentioned  in  Polydore  Virgil  to 
have  been  held  in  the  reign  of  H.  1.  and  in  his  fixteenth 
year,  which  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1116.  And 
this  was  held  at  Salifbury  (as  he  faith)  where  were  affem- 
bled  with  the  king  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons, 
to  confult  for  the  publick  weale  ;  and  (as  he  thinketh)  be¬ 
fore  that  day,  the  king  never  called  the  people  to  confult 
and  make  laws;  and  he  deriveth  the  name  from  the  French 
word  parler*  There  is  an  ancient  roll  in  fome  mens 
hands  which  defcribeth  the  whole  Bate  and  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  the  title  of  it  is,  De  modo  tenendi  Parlia - 
mention .  And  it  is  further  defcribed  Parliamentum  Regis 
Anglic?,  6  Angles  fummoneri  tenebatur  temporibus  Regis 
Edwardi  Jilii  Ethelredi ,  qui  modus  Recitatus  fuit ,  coram 
IVillielmo  Duce  Normanice  Conquejiore  Rege  Anglic? ,  &  per 
ipfum  approbatum. 

By  this  it  fhould  feem  that  parliaments  (as  they  are  de¬ 
fcribed  in  that  roll)  were  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
holy,  for  he  was  the  fon  of  Etheldred ;  for  Edward  the 
cider  Was  the  fon  of  Alfred  :  and  this  Edward  the  holy 
lived  about  the  year  1043.  By  this  it  fhould  alfo  feem 
that  the  Conqueror  held  a  parliament  :  in  this  it  is  firft  fet 
down  what  clergymen  were  called,  which  were  not  onely 
blfhops,  but  abbots  and  priors,  that  held  per  Baroniam  :  by 
which  I  gather  that  they  came  not  to  that  place  as  they 
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were  fpiritual  men,  but  by  reafon  of  the  temporal  honours 
they  enjoy  in  the  commonwealth  ;  for  they  have  a  place  in 
the  convocation- houfe,  in  refpecfi  of  their  fpiritual  func¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  alfo  they  are  a  part  in  the  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

We  read  of  a  parliament  in  35  E.  1.  in  which  were  fix- 
teen  abbots  and  eight  priors  ;  but  how  many  of  thofe 
were  of  the  higher  houfe  I  dare  not  define,  or  rather  were 
of  the  houfe  in  general :  for  I  know  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  was  then  a  diftincfiion  of  houfes. 

The  firfl  title  is  De  Clericis ,  the  fecond  Laicisy  the  third 
De  MilitibuSy  the  fourth  De  Civibus ,  the  fifth  De  Bitrgen - 
films:  all  other  circum fiances  of  place,  times,  orders,  and 
fuch  like  are  recited,  which  I  omit  to  remember  particu¬ 
larly,  becaufe  I  know  it  is  a  thing  well  known  to  all,  and 
that  it  differeth  from  the  order  of  that  court  now  ufed. 

The  court  of  parliament  hath  a  double  power  ;  the  one 
to  confult  by  way  of  deliberation  for  the  good  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  fo  it  is  Confilium ,  non  Curia  ; 
another  power  it  hath  as  a  court,  in  adminiflration  of 
jufiice. 

The  principal  purpofe  of  that  affembly  feemeth  to  be 
for  confutation  •  for  the  writs  are  ad  Confultatidum  &  de¬ 
liberandum  ;  but  being  affembled,  they  may  hold  plea  of 
caufes. 

But  this  difference  I  find,  that  in  criminal  caufes,  both 
the  upper  houfe  and  lower  houfe  intermedleth  therewith, 
as  in  attainders  onely  ;  and  the  fpiritual  lords  do  all  go 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  give  their  affents  by  proxie,  10  E. 
4.  6. 

But  in  civil  caufes,  as  in  writs  of  error  fued  there  out 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  the  upper  houfe  onely  medleth,  as  is 
well  defcribed  in  the  cafe  1  Hen.  7.  19,  20.  in  a  writ  of 
error  fued  by  one  Flowerdue  on  a  Replevin,  wherein 
judgment  was  given  againfi  him  in  the  King’s  Bench. 

But  we  have  an  exprefs  authority  in  the  4  H.  7.  18. 
That  in  a  criminal  caufe  the  commons  mufi  affent;  for 
there  the  king  and  lords  did  attaint  one,  and  nothing  was 
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laid  of  the  commons  ;  therefore  by  the  opinion  of  the  juf- 
tices,  t  he  ad  was  held  void,  and  the  party  reftored. 

The  peeres  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  come  to  our  par¬ 
liament  :  for  in  39  E.  3.  35.  in  a  writ  of  ravifliment  de 
Garde,  againft  Gilbert  Umfrevil,  he  demanded  judgment 
of  the  writ,  becaufe  he  was  earle  of  Anguifh  ;  and  not  fo 
named  in  the  writ :  Anguifh  (faith  the  plaintiff)  is  out  of 
the  realm.  Aye,  butfaid  the  defendant,  I  am  fummoned  to 
parliament  by  that  name  ;  and  the  writ  was  abated  :  this 
proveth  that  the  peeres  of  Scotland  came  to  our  parliament 
for  juftice  :  but  Littleton  faith,  20  E.  4.  6.  that  we  fhall 
implead  an  earle  or  duke  of  France  by  the  name  of 
knight  onely. 

I  need  not  dilate  of  the  nature  of  ^he  parliament,  that 
it  is  a  body  politique,  or  of  what  parts  and  members  it 
confifteth,  for  that  is  very  well  underftood  of  all  learned 
men  ;  neither  of  the  order  of  it  at  this  day,  for  moft 
know  that,  of  their  own  experience  :  the  priviledges  of  it 
are  great,  and  may  more  fafely  be  difcufled  what  they  are 
without  the  houfe,  in  regard  of  others,  then  what  they 
are  in  the  houfe,  for  their  liberties  there. 


N°  LXXXVHL 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Mr.  Agard. 


HAT  which  we  in  Englifh  call  parliament,  I  fop- 


JL  pofe,  and  know,  to  have  taken  the  name  from  the 
French,  or  Norman  tongue,  founding  upon  the  word 
parle,  or  fiarler ,  to  fpeak  or  difcourfe:  in  Latin  I  find  that 
it  was  called  before  the  Conquefi:  by  two  names,  the  one 
called  Sy nodus ,  taken  from  the  Greek,  which  is  ufed  moft 
for  the  afiembly  of  fpiritual  men,  to  treat  of  Divine 
caufes  ;  and  fo  was  pradfifed  when  Auguftine  came  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  where  the  king  of  Kent  (called  Ethelbert)  gathered 
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his  nobles  and  people  to  underhand  the  mefTage  and 
preaching  of  Auguftine  ;  and  again  it  is  termed  Confiliatio , 
as  hereafter  I  fhall  fet  down,  and  hereafter  in  that  fence, 
in  anno  Dom.  833.  Withlafias  Dux  Wiviorum ,  a  great  lord 
or  peer  amongft  thofe  of  the  fens,  called  Cirrii ,  Ciroii , 
or  Girrogii ,  in  his  charter  for  the  foundation  of  the  abbey 
of  Ramfey,  in  which  he  termeth  Egberte  king,  and  Ahel- 
wolf  his  fon,  to  be  Dominos  fuos  :  he  dateth  his  faid 
charter  thus.  Datum  apud  Londini  Civitatem  ubi  omnes  Con - 
gregati  fumus  pro  Ccnfdio  Capiendo  contra  Danicos  piratos 
iittora  Anglia  affidue  inf efl antes  :  this,  Ingulphus  mention- 
eth  :  fo  as  it  appeareth,  when  any  imminent  peril  drew 
neer  for  the  hurt  of  the  commonwealth,  that  then  were 
convened  the  nobility  and  wifemen  (called  in  the  hiflory 
of  Eli)  Duces ,  Principe s ,  Satrapa ,  Rhctores ,  6*  Caufdici ; 
alfo  Convenerunt  Agelinum  Aldcrmanum ,  <&  Epifcopos ,  Of 
rLuynumJ  t 5  omnes  meliores  Concionatores  de  Com  See.  And 
the  fame  author  fheweth,  that  JBrithnothus,  a  moft  noble 
duke  of  Northumberland,  was  called  Alderman,  id  eft  fe- 
nior  vel  Dux  qui  fynodo  magna  Conftantia  refiituit  Regem 
Edgar  urn  ^  &  alios  Monachos  dicens  nequaquam  fe  ferre  pojfe , 
ul  Monacbi  ejicerentur  de  Regno ,  qui  omnem  Religioncm 
tenuerunt,  <&  colucrunt  in  Regno. 

Ring  Offa,  in  his  charter  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Chert- 
fey,  hath  thefe  words:  Hanc  libertatem,  &  omnia  pradiRta^ 
6*  prafatum  Monafterium  pertinentia  in  fynodali  conventu 
in  loco  qui  nominaiur  JEccleate ,  6"  tejles  confplentes  concenfi , 
id  fubfcripfi ,  &c.  in  hiftoria  Chert  fey  penes  me  remanen. 

Canutus  the  Dane,  beginning  his  laws,  fheweth  plain,, 
that  he  made  the  fame  by  the  advice  and  councel  of  a 
parliament  ;  and  beginning  thus,  Hac  eft  Confiliatio  quani 
Canutus  Rex  meditatione  vel  decreto  fuorum  fnpientum  confi - 
Hat  us  eft  cum  fins  fapientibus  apud  IVintoniam,  cc.  When 
I  obferve  an  old  written  copie,  with  a  comment  thereupon, 
they  are  expounded  thus,  Confiliatio  id  eft  hjtitutio  multo - 
rum  fadt a  Con f  lie y  Idem  Conflitutionem  pro  Inflitutione ,  po¬ 
nd ,  ut  inuit  hac  non  inflituta  fuiffe  fuo  proprio  Arbitriof 
fed  multorum  Confilio ,  And  the  faid  king  Canutus,  in  the 

preamble 
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preamble  of  his  faid  laws,  fheweth,  that  he  decreed 
faid  laws  in  this  manner,  Convocato  itaq;  Comitum  Proce - 
rumq\  Conventu ,  nt  Epifcoporum  Abbatwm ,  dr  caterornm 
Nob-ilium ,  non  dr  ceteris  nobilitatis  fapientiaq ;  tot  ins 

Anglia  Confilio  fatagebaf  communi  deer  do ,  wf,  in  quantum 
humana  ratio  valult,  ea  qua  juft  a  flier  ant  Jiabilirct ,  drc. 
And  in  the  faid  preamble  is  fet  down,  that  before  his 
time,  Sy nodes,  or  aflemblies  for  the  commonwealth,  were 
very  rare,  having  Ecclefiaftica  infiitutiones  fynodorurnq ;  con * 

,  vent  us  apiid  Anglos  imfttati  adhuc  fnerunt  :  and  the  rea* 
foil,  I  fuppofe,  was,  that  before  Can utiis  the  realm  was 
governed  by  fund  ry  kings  ;  but  behaving  conquered  them 
all,  and  reduced  them  into  one  monarchic,  alleadgeth  in 
his  preamble,  Sicut  fub  uro  Rege  it  a  dr  una  lege  Univerfum 
Anglia  Regnum  regerctur  :  fo  as  I  conclude  in  this  point, 
that  before  Canutes  there  were  no  parliaments  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  the  reafon  I  have  flic  wed  before,  which  was  the 
diverfity  and  continual  inter-war  between  the  Heptarchy ? 
by  him  reduced  to  a  monarchy. 

Since  his  time,  I  find  that  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  in  his 
charter  made  to  W elf mioffer  Abbey,  did  leal  and  figne 
the  fame  at  a  parliament  :  for  thus  he  faith,  Banc  igitur 
donationis ,  A  libertatis  chart  am  in  Die  dedications  pra- 
dicta  Ecclefia  recitari  jujfi  coram  Epifcopis ,  Abbatibus ,  Co- 
mitibus ,  dr  omnibus  optimatibus  Anglia ,  dr  omni  populo  audi- 
ente ,  dr  vidente  :  where  note  thefe  words,  Omnibus  optima - 
tibus  Anglia ,  and  omni  populi  audiente  A  vidente  ;  which 
cannot  be  but  in  a  general  aflembly  by  fummons  :  and  that 
is  proved  by  the  number  and  diverfity  of  the  witneffes, 
being  bifnops,  abbots,  knights,  chancellors,  kings,  chap¬ 
lains,  dukes,  carles,  Minifri,  Millies,  &c. 

And  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  charter  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  liberties  of  that  church,  after  he  hath  fub- 
feribed  the  crofs  with  his  name,  a$d  befides  him  a  great 
number  of  others  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  indead  of 
cum  mult  is  aliis ,  hath  thefe  words,  Mu  It  is  praterca  illuf- 
trijfimis  virorum  perfonis ,  dr  Regum  principibus  diverfi  or- 
dinis  omifjis  quj  fimiliter  huic  Confnnationi  pujfnno  affeEtu , 
VoL.  I.  P  p  teftes 
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tejles  <&  f aut ores  fuerunt,  Hii  etiam  ilk  tempore  a  Regia 
poteftate  e  diverfis  prov  inciis  &  urbibus ,  ad  TJniverJalem 
Synodum  pro  caufis  Cujujlibet.  Saudi  a:  Ec  cleft  a  audiendis  <b' 
tradiandis  ad  pr  after  iptum  celeb errimum  Cambium  quod  Weft * 
tnonafterium  dicitur  Convocati ,  die. 

And  in  another  charter  of  his  to  the  faid  abbey  are 
thefe  words,  Anno  Incar nationis  Bom.  1081.  regni  etiam 
preenominati  gloriofi  Regis  IVillielmi  iv.  Convenient ibus  in 
unum  cundiis  primis  primatibus  in  nativitate.  D.  N.  I  C. 

I  read  not  in  Rufus  time  of  any  parliament. 

Rut  it  appeareth  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  H.  1.  before  the  conftitution,  or  making  of  his  laws, 
fetteth  down,  Qua  Communi  Conjilio  ajfenfu  Baronum 
Regni  Anglia ,  &c.  And  then  proceedeth  Omnes  malas 
eonftuet  udine s  qnibus  Regnum  Anglia  opprimebatur ,  inde 
aufero,  quas  ex  parte  fuppono ,  Tejlibus  Archiepiftcopis ,  Epift 
copisj  BaronibiiSy  Comitibus ,  Vicecomitibus ,  <b  optimatibus 
Regni  Anglia  apud  Wejlmonafterium  quando  Coronatus  fui. 

The  marriage  of  his  daugter  Maud,  and  the  entayling 
of  the  crown  on  her  and  her  heirs,  was  done  by  parliament  s 
the  accord  alfo  between  him  and  Stephen  was  done  by 
parliament ;  and  fo  confequently  all  matters  of  importance 
were  done  and  concluded  in  parliament.  And  of  fuch 
force  is  an  a£f  of  parliament  here  in  the  governance  of  the 
Rate  of  the  realm,  that  it  is  deemed  as  an  oracle  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  refteth  onely  in  the  kings  and  queens  power  to 
qualifie  and  mitigate  the  feveriiy  thereof. 

And  thus  much  of  the  antiquity. 

I  leave  to  others  to  difeourfe  of  the  manner  how  they 
that  are  to  treat  therein,  are  to  be  called  ;  and  of  their 
priviledges :  and  fo  I  end, 

Agarde, 
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Of  the  fame* 

By  Mr.  Tate, 

THE  diligent  obfervers  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
realm  do  very  well  know,  that  adte  of  parliament 
are  of  fo  high  a  nature,  that  they  do  not  onely  tie  the  in~ 
heritance  of  every  man,  but  what  is  there  ordained,  every 
fubjedi  of  the  land  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  at  his  peril ; 
and  becaufe  no  man  that  fhould  defire  to  inform  himfelf 
therein,  fhould  be  ignorant  what  was  done  in  parliament, 
as  now  we  ufe  printing  of  the  adds  ;  fo  before  printing,  all 
the  ordinances  affirmed  by  royal  affent  were  recorded,  and 
then  publifhed  under  the  great  feal  of  England,  with  a 
general  preface,  and  proclaimed  in  every  fhire  :  this  you 
may  fee  continued  from  the  time  of  H.  3.  till  about  H.  7. 
his  days ;  and  ordinarily  the  form  was  thus:  the  king  fuch 
a  day,  and  at  fuch  a  place,  as  at  Weftminfler,  the  20  day 
of  April,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  raign  of  king  H.  6.  by 
the  advice  of  his  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the 
fpecial  inffimce  and  requeffi  of  the  commons  affiembled  in 
parliament,  hath  made  and  eflabliffied  thefe  ordinances, 
adts,  and  ftatutes,  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  good  of  the 
king  and  realm,  in  form  following ;  and  then  fets  forth 
every  aft  in  particular  chapters. 

Here  you  may  fee  the  perfons  affiembled,  the  end  of 
their  meeting,  and  the  means  to  make  it  effectual  :  the 
the  perfons  which  meet  at  the  parliament  are  the  three 
eftates  of  the  realm;  firffi,  the  king;  fecondiy,  the  nobles 
fpiritual  and  temporal;  thirdly,  the  commons  of  the  land. 
The  end  of  the  meeting  is  to  do  fomething  to  God’s  glory, 
the  king’s  good,  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole  land  :  and 
the  means  to  effiedt  the  fame,  is  by  confultation  and  con- 
fent. 

1  ....  1 
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The  particular  duty  of  each  of  thefe  three  feems  to  be 
infinuated  in  thefe  words ;  fird,  the  requell  of  the  commons ; 
fecondly,  the  advice  of  the  lords ;  thirdly,  the  edablilh- 
ment  of  the  king.  The  commons  being  mod  in  number, 
and  fuch  as  live  in  all  the  parts  and  places  of  the  land,  are 
like  to  have  mod  and  bed  notice  of  fuch  things  as  are 
mod  likely  and  meet  to  be  provided  for ;  and  being  weak 
in  power,  and  mod  fubjefl  to  feel  fuch  inconveniences,  as 
greatnefs  may  lay  upon  them  ;  are  therefore  fitted, 
either  fird  to  lay  open  their  griefs,  and  pray  reformation ; 
or,  though  they  be  not  able  at  the  fird  with  judgment  to 
forefee  en fuing  dangers,  yet  the  fame  being  once  propofed, 
and  indantly  apprehended,  they  may  with  indance  impor¬ 
tune  allowance  of  fuch  laws,  as  may  turn  to  their  good  : 
and  our  own  experience  teacheth  us,  that  the  royal  alfent 
is  never  prayed  by  the  lords,  but  by  the  fpeaker,  who  is 
the  mouth  of  the  commons. 


Ju  the  prefence  of  a  prince,  a  common  perfon  will  fcarce 
have  the  audacity  to  fpeak,  but  when  necedity  maketh 
him  crave  help  ;  and  therefore  it  is  properly  faid,  that  the 
king  advifed  with  the  lords  ;  becaufe  he  heareth  the  caufes 
debated  with  them  only,  the  commons  being  feparated 
from  confultation,  what  were  fit  to  propofe  in  fome  other 
place. 

Whatfoever  the  lords  and  the  commons  agree  upon,  is 
an  ordinance  prefently,  though  it  be  never  engroded,  and 
fealed  with  the  great  feal,  and  proclaimed  in  the  counties, 
as  the  common  courfe  was:  but  it  took  not  effect  as  a 
datuce,  till  the  king  declared  bis  royal  alfent;  which  he 
might  very  well  do  by  writ  after  the  parliament,  as  well 
as  during  the  parliament,  per  29  E.  3.  f.  4.  b.  39  E.  3. 
f.  7.  For  the  king’s  anfwer  is  no  more,  but  that  he  will 
be  advifed,  whether  he  will  alfent:  or  no;  and  if  he  adent. 
not  till  after,  it  is  fome  doubt  whether  it  be  an  aft  of  par-, 
hutment  from  the  fird  day  of  the  parliament,  or  but  from 
the  time  of  the  royal  alfent  given. 

o  r  \ 


The  general  aflent  of  the  realm  to  make  ordinances,  and 
ws-,  the  ancient  writers  called.  CvnfJinm,  Commune  Conji- 


iff  P arliameritum  generals ,  feu  altijjimum. 

The  Saxons  called  it  Gemote ,  Pirena ?  cor  Pirena ,  6V- 
more,  Ealpa ,  Zemots ,  Synodus.  I  find  not  the  word  par¬ 
liament  before  the  beginning  of  E.  i.  fully  in  life  amongft 
us.  But  the  affembly  of  the  three  eftates  to  confult  for 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  is  as  ancient  as  the  Bri- 
tains,  and  continued  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans. 

I  ground  my  opinion  for  the  Bri tains  from  no  exprefs 
authority,  but  by  inference  out  of  divers  :  Caf  Com. 
lib.  5.  cap.  5.  faith,  Summa  Imperii,  Belliq ;  adrhini - 
Jirandi ,  Commiini  Confilio ,  comiffa  ejl  Cajfibulano.  So  that 
here  we  have  the  name  ;  and  if  you  think  that  the  com¬ 
mons  were  not  called  to  this  confultation,  hear  what  So- 
thilius  faith  of  the  Britains  :  Apud  hos ,  Populus  Magna  ex 
parte  primatum  tenet  :  exclude  them  of  thefe  general 
counfels,  and  you  deprive  them  of  this  right.  Vitus  m 
hijioriarum .  Britanoriim ,  lib.  8.  fol.  ri.  faith,  that  Ar- 
thurus  victor  cum  Regio  fplendore ,  Londinum  ingreditur, 
eaq;  urbe  Convocatis  Clericis ,  P rincipibufq;  fuse  quidem  po- 
tefiatis,  omnibus ,  Confilium ,  quid  optime  fallu  opus  jit , 
capita  Beda,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  faith  the  Britains  told  Auguftine, 
Se  non  pojj'e  abfq;  fuorum  Concenfu ,  dr  licentia  prifcis  ab di¬ 
care  moribus :  Beda,  lib.  2.  cap,  13.  Rex  Edwinus  antequam 
jidem  Cbrijiianum  fufciperit ,  dixit  fe  cum  amicis ,  Principibus , 
dr  Conjiliariis  fills  Collaturnm ,  dr  habit 0  cum  fapientibus 
Confilio ,  &c. 

The  (lory  of  the  Saxons  and  their  laws  make  evident 
proof,  that  they  were  {fill  of  the  fame  mind  transplanted 
hither,  as  Tacitus  faith  the  Germans  were  ;  Nee  Regibus 
infinita  pot  eft  as.  De  Minoribus  Rebus  Principes  confult  ant , 
ds  Majofibus  vero  omnes. 

Hiftoria  Elienfis ,  lib.  2.  de  Dunelme,  mortuo  Rege  Edgaro , 
Lefiius,  ( vel  Lepfius  J  a  Deo  ac  fan  Do  Pctro  abjhdit  cum 


Rapina  Burch ,  id  Vendales ,  dr  Cateringas  poflea ,  antea 
EUcibatur  generate  placitum,  apud  Londinum,  ad  quod  dum 


Duces ,  Principes ,  Satrap a.  Restores,  dr  Caufidl 
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parte  confuxerunt,  beatus  Ethelwaldus  Lejfwm  in  jus 
pmtraxit,  coram  cun  ft  is  Injuriani  patefecit,  6  bene  aperta 
difcvjfdy  ea  omnes  Ethelwaldo  per  Judicium  rediderunt, 
Burch ,  6  VendaleSy  &  Katheringas . 

Abendon  Lanboke,  fol.  91.  in  Chart  a  Regis  Etheldredi 
Affricum  cognomento  puer  Pronbroche  Will emetr ant um,  6 
Syrene,  a  quadam  vidua  Eadfeld  appellata,  violenter  ab- 
jlraxit ,  6"  quia  cum  Ducatujico  contra  Regem  Etheldredum 
reus  ext  it  it  omnes  pojfeffiones  ejus  Regis  diftioni  fubafta  funt  y 
quod  ad  Synodale  confilium  ad  Cirenccjier  nniverfi  Optimates 
inei  fimul  in  unum  convenerint ,  ad  enndem  Affricum,  Ma - 
jeffatis  reum ,  de  hac  patria  profugum  expulerunt . 

Jngidphus  hath  many  places  to  the  like  purpofe,  but  I 
will  ufe  but  one :  In  fcflo  Nativitatis  beat  a  Maria’  cum 
nniverfi  Magnates  Regni  per  Regium  ediftum  furnmoniti  tam 
Archiepifcopi ,  Epifcopi,  Abbates ,  quam  catcri  totius  Reg¬ 
ni  proceres,  6  optimates  Londini  Convenerunt ,  ad  traftan- 
dum  de  Negotiis  publicis  totius  Regni ,  Confummatis ,  omni¬ 
bus  coram  univerfis ,  Domino  Turketillo  Abba'ti ,  Monacifq; 
fids  accerfitis,  Rex  Eldredus  dedit  Monajlerium  de  Croyland, 
Sc  c. 

Polydore  Virgil  and  Paladine  are  therefore  much  de¬ 
ceived,  if  they  thought  that  H  1.  was  the  firffc  that  held 
any  parliament  within  this  realm  :  neither  do  they  feem  to 
be  of  that  opinion  ;  their  words  are  thefe,  Regis  ante  tem¬ 
pera  H.  I.  non  Confucverunt  Populi  Convent  um  confultandi 
cdufa  nifi  pro  rafo  facere.  Yet  I  think  their  fucceffors  held 
parliaments  oftner  then  they  did  ;  yet  neverthelefs  they 
held  fome ;  and  William  the  Conqueror  chalenged  not  fo 
abfolute  a  conquefl:  of  this  land,  but  the  laws  he  made 
have  this  title,  Hie  intimatur  quid  Gulielmus  Rex  cum  prin - 
cipibus  fuis  con  flit  uit ,  6  c.  And  I  think  all  kings  may  yeeld 
to  confult  with  their  people  for  that  reafon  which  Alfred 
it  fed  in  the  preface  to  his  laws  :  Temeritatis  videatur  ess 
fds  ipfus  decretis  quanquam  plura  liierarum  Monumenta 
confgnariy  cum  incerium  fit  qualem  habet  apud pojleros  vet 
habitura  fnt  fidem  ;  qua:  nos  Magni  f admits.  I  have  not 
feen  Arthur  Hall’s  book,  whereby  he  difalloweth  the  com¬ 
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mons  to  have  any  voice  in  parliament;  and  for  which  he 
is  difabled  to  be  of  the  fame  houfe  for  ever  :  but  I  think 
he  miflaketh  fome  writers  meaning,  which  fpake  onely  of 
barons,  or  magnates ;  but  words  are  not  much  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  infomuch,  as  whatfoever  the  parliament  alloweth, 
it  bindeth  as  a  law,  though  it  be  fet  forth  onely  in  the 
king’s  name  ;  as  the  Jfatute  of  Glouc’,  and  Magna  Charta , 
or  in  the  name  of  the  commons  onely. 

In  the  king’s  oath,  the  word  populus  extendeth  to  the 
greateft  fubjedts,  and  fo  doth  it  alfo  in  the  recognizance  of 
the  peace,  or  good  behaviour,  qncd  bene  fe  ger at  erga  Po~ 
pulum  cunffum  :  if  therefore  he  jftrike,  or  mifdemean  him* 
felf  towards  a  baron,  the  recognizance  is  forfeited. 

There  is  an  exprefs  authority,  that  proveth  that  the 
word  magnates  comprehended!  the  people.  Hoveden  faith 
anno  1 1 70.  Rex  celebrabai  Magnum  Confilinm  Londini  cum 
Principibus ,  6“  Magnatibus  terra,  de  Coronatione  filii 
fui ,  <b  D,  infequenf  Clerico ,  popidis  Confentientibus,  fecit 
ipfe Jilium  fuum  coronari .j 

Francis  Tate, 


1 

N°  XC. 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Mr.  Camden. 

THAT  there  were  fuch  like  afTemblies  as  parliaments 
now  are,  before  the  Romans  arrival  here,  fome  ga¬ 
ther  by  the  words  of  Caefar,  lib.  5.  de  Bello  Galileo.  Summa 
imperii ,  Belliq\  adminijlrandi ,  communi  Confilio  permijfa  eji 
Cajfibulano.  And  for  not  fuch  due  holding  of  fuch  com¬ 
mon  counfels,  Tacitus  feemeth  to  refer  the  happy  proceeds 
ings  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Britains,  Shiod  in  Communi 
non  Confuluerunt .  Thefe  two  parliament-like  afTemblies 
the  fBritains  do  call  Kifritbin3  becanfe  laws  therein  were 
enafted. 
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The  Englifh  Saxons,  as  foon  as  they  had  fetled  them¬ 
felves,  held  alfo  the  like  affemblies,  which  they  called  in 
their  ancient  Engliih  tongue  Gereduyjis ,  or  a  counfel  ;  fome- 
times  Wittena  Mot  a,  as  a  meeting  of  wife  men  ;  and 
fbmetimes  by  the  Greek  word  Synoth  :  the  Latine  authors 
of  that  age  did  call  it  Confilhim ,  Magnafum  Conventus , 
and  Ptafentia  Regis,  Pralatorum ,  Procerumq ;  Colleciornm , 
as  appeareth  by  the  charter  of  king  Edgar  to  the  abbey  of 
Crowland,  in  the  year  961.  At  which  time  it  feemeth 
by  the  fubfigning,  that  abbeffes  had  their  voices  there, 
and  confents,  as  well  as  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
land. 

After  the  Norman  Conqueft,  the  two  firft  kings  reigned 
with  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  abfolutely  of  themfelves 
(viz.)  the  Conqueror,  and  William  Rufus  his  fon,  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  themfelves  any  general  affemblies  of  the  hates  of 
the  realm,  but  permitting  onely  provincial  fynodes  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  compofmg  of  ecclefiaflical  controveriies,  as 
fome  write:  wherein  they  themfelves  fate  .never thelefs  as 
prejidepts  ;  yet  in  their  meetings  (as  it  is  in  Hoveden, 
where  he  fetteth  down  the  lands  of  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror)  he  did  fet  them  down  :  and  by  the  counfels  of  the 
barons.  Fecit  fummoniri  per  univerfos  Confultatus  Anglia, 
Anglos,  nobiles,  A  fapient.es,  A  fua  lege  eruditos ,  ut  eorum 
C5  jura  A  Confuetudines  ab  ipjis  audiret :  elecli  igitur  de 
fingulis  tot  ms  P  atria  Comit  dtibus ,  viri  Duo  dec  cm  Jur  cj  li¬ 
ra  ndo  Confirmaverunt ,  primo  ut  quoad pojftht ,  reao  tramite , 


neque  ad  dextram ,  ncque  ad  finijlram  partem  divertentes, 
legem  fua  rum  conflict  udinem  A  fandiii  at em pat  efecerint,  nil 
pratermittentes,  nil  addentes,  nil  prect'dricando  Mut antes . 

And  oftentimes  he  and  his  fon  Williau^called  together 

,:p  ° 

the  archbiihops,  bifhops,  abbots,  arckiepijcofos,  epifeopos., 
abb ates ,  comites,  barones,  vie e comit es,  ’ cum  fuis  militibus  ; 
and  in  the  time  following,  we  find  thaV^there  was  conven¬ 
tion  omnium  Epifcoporum ,  Abbatum,  A  r\ procerum  Rcgni 
Londini  in  palatio  Regis.  But  an  old  mariufeript  book 
faith,  that  the  firm  parliament,  wherein  the  commons  were 
called  as  well  as  the  prelates  and  nobles,  was  in  the  fix*- 
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fceenth  year  of  H.  i .  and  then  was  firfl  called  by  the  name 
of  Parliament,  as  fome  fay  from  the  peeres,  a  portiore 
parte,  quafi  parium  Conventus :  fome  derive  it  from  the 
peeres  ridiculoufly,  quafi  Parium  l ament  urn  :  others  more 
probably  derive  it  from  the  French  word  parler ,  as  that  of 
the  Greek  Kw*  that  is,  to  treat  and  to  confer  toge¬ 

ther. 

Some  of  the  French  hiftorians  write,  that  this  name  in 
this  fence,  began  at  an  affembly  of  the  peeres  of  France* 
about  the  yeer  of  Chrift  l2oo.  But  I  find  the  word  to 
have  bin  in  ufe  with  us  in  this  realm  long  before  :  for  In- 
gulphus,  who  died  in  the  year  1109,  ufed  the  word  for 
the  meeting  or  chapter  of  the  abbot  and  covent,  writing 
thus  :  Conceffimus  etiam  tunc  feriantiam  nojirce  Ecclejia ,  fe- 
miano  de  Leke,  qui  veniens  coram  conventu  in  publico  Par - 
iiamento  noftro  Jimiliter  Juramentum  prafiitit ,  quod Jidus  & 
f delis  nobis  exiflerit .  Neither  do  I  doubt  but  that  the 
word  was  brought  into  this  realm  by  the  French  monks* 
and  firfl  ufed  by  the  ffatifls  in  the  time  of  H.  1.  and  fince 
that  time  the  authority  of  this  court  hath  flood  fetled, 
and  the  communalty  hath  had  their  voice  ;  which  the 
faid  H.  1.  granted  unto  them,  being  a  natural  Englilhman 
himfelf,  and  in  love  of  the  Englifh  nation,  when  at  that 
time  the  Normans  Were  on  the  terms  of  revolt  from  him, 
in  favour  of  Robert  his  brother,  duke  of  Normandy. 

Now  for  the  form  of  aflembling  of  thefe  three  forts  of 
eftates  in  this  high  court,  I  find  no  certainty  till  the  time 
of  king  John. 

It  is  apparent,  by  a  petition  exhibited  by  the  lord  Fitz- 
Hugh,  in  a  parliament  holden  at  Leicefter,  2  H.  r .  that 
the  principal  nobility  were  only  called  ;  and  they  after  the 
end  of  the  parliament  to  impart  unto  the  barons  and  their 
country  what  was  done  in  the  parliament :  afterward# 
king  John  ordained  that  all  the  barons  of  England  fhould 
come  in  their  proper  perfons  to  the  parliament,  whenfoever 
they  were  fttmmoned.  The  form  I  will  deliver  out  of  the 
words  of  the  petition. 

Vgl.  L  Q jj  life 
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Ipfe  Dominus  Rex  generates  fummonit tones,  vicecomitibuf 
cujnjiibet  Comitatns  diligent ,  ipfos  injungendo,  quod  omnes 
Comites ,  is  Barones ,  quorum  nomina  infra  fcripta  fuerunt , 
infra  fuas  balivas  refidentes,  ipjt  fnmmonirent ,  ad  ve- 
niendum  ad  Parliamentum  Regis  :  is  hoc  non  omit  tat  it  r 
quacunq ;  ex  caufa ,  fub  poena  Magni  Contemptus  :  at  which 
time,  as  it  is  in  the  book  intituled  Modus  tenendi  Parlia- 
mentum ,  all  earls  which  have  lands,  tenements,  and  reve¬ 
nues,  to  the  value  of  an  entire  county,  at  twenty  knights 
fees,  after  twenty  pound  a  fee,  or  the  value  of  an  entire 
barony,  which  is  fifteen  knights  fees  and  a  half,  came  to 
the  parliament;  but  when  fo  great  a  multitude  could  not 
but  breed  tumultuous  confufion,  king  Henry  the  third, 
after  he  had  fmarted  by  thefe  confufed  multitudes  of  barons, 
ordained  that  thofe  earls  and  barons  unto  whom  he  di¬ 
rected  his  writs  fhould  onely  come  to  the  parliament :  fo 
in  the  ancientefl  fummons  that  I  have  feen,  which  were  in 
49  H.  3.  there  were  called  befides  the  earls  onely  feven- 
teen  barons.  This  which  king  H.  3.  began,  was  fully  per¬ 
fected  by  king  Edward  the  firft  his  fon,  who  eleCted 
the  wifeft  and  fuch  as  pleafed  him  ;  and  likewife  omitted 
them  and  their  children  in  their  fummons,  if  they  did  not 
equal  their  parents  in  wifdom,  and  other  good  parts  and 
offices  of  valour  and  government  :  fo  we  fee  in  that  time 
Hilton,  Corbet,  Point,  Leyburne,  Vavafour,  &c.  and  fuch 
other  like  were  fummoned  once  or  twice  in  parliaments, 
and  their  pofterity  wholly  omitted  afterwards.  The  barons 
and  biffiops  were  called  De  Negctiis  tradlaturi ,  is  Conft - 
Hum  impenfuri :  the  knights  and  burgeffies,  ad  faciendum, 
is  confentietidum  iis  qua  ibidem  de  eommuni  Confilio  aicli 
Regni  nofiri  favente  Deo  contigerit  ordinari  fuper  Negctiis 
antedidlis :  and  in  the  fame  words  were  the  clergy  called, 
ad  faciendum ,  &  confentietidum  :  fo  as  it  feemeth  they  had 
as  much  to  do  in  parliament  then,  as  knights  of  fhires  and 
burgeffies. 

William  Camden. 
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Of  the  fame. 

By  Joseph  Holand. 

I  Find  in  many  ancient  hiftories,  that  the  kings  of  this 
land  did  ufe  to  call  together  the  nobility  and  eftates  of 
the  realm  to  confer  with  them,  efpecially  about  matters  of 
war,  when  any  neceffary  occafion  did  move  them  thereunto: 
but  it  is  thought  by  Holinfhead  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the 
firfl  ufe  of  the  parliament  did  begin  in  the  feventeenth  year 
of  H.  i.  which  fincethat  time  hath  remained  in  force,  and 
is  frequented  unto  our  times ;  infomuch  as  when  any  thing 
is  to  be  decreed  appertaining  to  the  ftate  of  the  common 
wealthy  it  fhall  not  be  received  as  a  law,  until  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  that  aftembly  it  fhall  be  effablifhed. 

And  becaufe  the  houle  of  parliament  fhould  not  be  over¬ 
charged  with  multitudes,  E.  i .  did  order  that  none  of  his 
barons  and  nobility  fhould  come  unto  this  affembly,  but 
fuch  as  it  fhould  pleafe  the  king  to  call  by  his  writ ;  and 
the  reft  to  be  chofen  by  voice  of  the  burgeftes  and  free¬ 
holders  of  the  ftiire  where  they  did  dwell,  as  Mr.  Camden 
(Clarencieux)  in  his  Britannia  hath  very  well  remembred. 

It  is  recorded  amongll  the  fummons  of  parliament,  3  c 
E.  3.  that  there  is  no  writ,  de  admit tendo  fide  digues  ad 
Colloquium  :  and  amongft  the  earls  and  barons  there  is  re¬ 
turned  Mary  countefte  de  NorfF.  Alienor  countefte  de  Or¬ 
mond,  Phillippa  countefte  de  March,  Agnes  countefte  de 
Pembrook,  and  Katherine  countefte  of  Athel. 

Upon  the  parliament  roll,  anno  14  (or  15)  E.  3.  there 
are  divers  writs  directed  to  fundry  earls  and  barons,  de  ve~ 
Tiiendo  ad  Regem  ;  whereof  the  firft  is  directed  to  William 
earl  of  Southampton,  to  attend  the  king  with  120  men  at 
armes  ;  William  de  Clinton,  earle  of  Huntipgton,  with 
fixty  men  at  armes ;  La  wrence  de  Haftinges,  earle  of  Pem¬ 
brook,  with  fifty  men  at  armes  ;  and  fo  iikewife  there 
were  divers  directed  to  others ;  and  thefe  feveral  kinds  of 
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fummons,  becaufe  I  find  them  recorded  amongft  the 
parliament-rolls,  I  thought  good  to  remember  them  to 
you. 

I  will  conclude  upon  the  etymologie  of  the  word,  which 
is  parliament ,  which  is  to  fpeak  and  deliver  a  man’s  min4 
freely  in  that  afTembly  ;  whereof  the  bolded:  fpeech  that 
ever  I  did  read  of  to  be  fpoken  in  the  king’s  prefence,  was 
fpoken  by  Roger  Bigod  earle  Marfhal  of  England  unto 
king  Edward  the  fird,  in  the  parliatpent-houfe  at  Salifbury, 
where  the  king  would  have  had  him  to  go  into  Gafcoyne 
for  him  with  an  army  ;  but  when  the  earle  excufed  him- 
felf,  faying,  he  would  be  ready  to  go,  if  the  king  went 
himfelf ;  the  king  then  in  a  chafe  faid,  By  God,  Sir  earle, 
thou  fhalt  either  go  or  hang  ;  and  I  (faid  the  earle)  fwear 
the  fame  oath,  that  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang  ;  and  fo  de¬ 
parted  from  the  king  without  taking  leave. 

Joseph  Holand. 


No  XCII. 

Of  the  fame. 

By  Anonymous. 

0  touching  the  nature  of  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
if  k  nothing  elfe  but  the  king’s  great  counfel,  which 
he  dbth  affemble  together  upon  occadon  of  interpreting,  or 
abrogating  old  laws,  and  making  of  new,  as  ill  manners 
(hall  d.eferve  ;  or  for  the  punifhment  of  evil  doers,  or  the 
reward  of  the  vertuous ;  wherein  thefe  four  things  are  to 
be  con  fide  red, 

1 .  Whereof  this  court  is  compofed. 

2.  Wit  at  matters,  are  proper  for  ik 

3.  Tib  what  end  it  is  ordained. 

1.  As  for.fche  thing  itf^lf,  it  is  compofed  of  an  head  an4 
a  body.  'Bhphead  is  then  king,  the  body  are  the  members 
cf  the  parliatOTWJ.  This  body  again  is  fubdivided  into  two 

parts  ? 
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parts :  the  tipper  houfe  is  divided  partly  of  the  nobility 
temporal,  who  are  hereditary  councilors  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament  by  the  honour  of  their  creation  and  lands  ; 
and  partly  of  the  bilhops,  fpiritual  men,  who  are  likewife 
by  vertue  of  their  dignity,  &  ad  vitam  of  this  court* 
The  other  houfe  is  compofed  of  knights  of  the  (hire,  and 
burgeffes  for  the  towns  :  but  becaufe  the  number  would 
be  infinite  for  all  knights,  gentlemen,  and  burgefies  to 
be  prefent  at  every  parliament ;  therefore  a  certain  number 
?s  feledled  out  of  that  great  body,  ferving  for  that  great 
parliament,  where  their  perfons  are  the  reprefentations  of 
that  body. 

2 .  For  the  matters  they  ought  to  treat  of,  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  general,  and  rather  of  fuch  matters  as  can¬ 
not  well  be  performed  without  the  afiembly  of  that  gene* 
ral  body,  and  no  more  of  the  generals  neither  then  necef- 
fity  {hall  require  :  for  as  in  CorraptiJJima  Repiijblica  plurimk 
funt  leges,  fo  doth  the  life  and  ftre'ngth  of  the  law  confifl 
not  in  heaping  of  infinite  and  confufed  numbers  of  laws; 
but  in  the  right  interpretation  and  due  execution  of  good 
and  wholefome  laws. 

1  ■  r 

3.  The  end  for  which  the  parliament  is  ordained,  being 
pnely  for  the  advancement  of  God’s  glory,  and  eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  weale  of  the  king  and  his  people  ;  it  is  no 
place  for  particular  men  to  utter  their  private  conceits  for 
fatisfa&ion  of  their  curiofities,  or  to  make  fhew  of  their 
eloquence,  by  fpending  the  time  with  long  iludied  and 
eloquent  orations  :  for  the  reverence  of  God,  their  king 
and  their  country  being  well  fetled  in  their  hearts,  wilt 
make  them  afhamed  of  fuch  toyes,  and  remember  that  they 
are  there  as  fworn  counfellors  to  their  king,  to  give  their 
bed  advice  for  the  furtherance  of  his  fervice,  and  flourifh- 
ing  weale  of  this  fate. 

4.  And  laftly,  to  confider  the  mean?  how  to  bring  all 
your  labours  to  a  good  end,  you  muft  remember  that  you 
are  affembled  by  your  lawful  king,  to  give  him  your  bell 
advice  in  matters  propofed  by  him  unto  you,  being  of  fo 
|iigh  a  nature  as  beforefaid,  wherein  you  are  gravely  to  de¬ 
liberate  5 
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liberate;  and  upon  your  confidences,  plainly  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  thofe  things  propounded  do  agree  with  the 
weak,  both  of  your  king  and  the  country;  whofe  weals 
cannot  be  feparated. 


N°  XCII, 

A  further  Difcourfe  on  Epitaphs 

By  Mr.  Camden. 

RE  AT  hath  been  the  care  of  buriall  ever  fince  the 


fird  times,  as  you  may  fee  by  th£  examples  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  Jofua,  the  old  prophet  in  Bethel, 
and  Tobit ;  and  alfo  by  that  in  Holy  Scriptures,  Mortuo  ne 
deneges  gratiam.  The  Jews  annointed  the  dead  bodies, 
wrapped  them  in  Sindon,  and  layed  them  in  covered  fepul- 
chres  hewed  out  of  done :  the  Egyptians  embalmed  and  filled 
them  with  odoriferous  fpices,  referving  them  in  glafs  or 
coffins;  the  Affyrians  in  wax  and  honey;  the  Scythians 
carried  about  the  cleanfed  carkafes  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed  for  forty  daies  with  folemne  banquets.  And  that 
we  may  not  particulate,  the  Romans  fo  far  exceed  in  fu- 
nerall  honours  and  ceremonies,  with  ointments,  images, 
bonfires  of,  the  mod  precious  woods,  facrifices,  and  ban¬ 
quets,  burning  their  dead  bodies  until  about  the  time  of 
Theodofius,  that  laws  were  enabled  to  redrain  the  excefs. 
Neither  have  any  negledled  burial,  but  fome  favage  nations, 
as  Badfrians  (which  cad  the  dead  to  their  dogs)  fome  var- 
let  philofophers,  as  Diogenes,  which  defied  to  be  devoured 

*  At  page  zi8  of  this  work  is  printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
hand  writing  of  Mr.  Camden,  the  difcourfe  on  epitaphs,  which  was  by 
him  read  and  delivered  into  the  College  or  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the 
third  November  1600  ;  but  as  that  learned  author  afterwards  reviled,  and 
tonfid'erably  enlarged  that  difcourfe,  the  fame  for  the  further  fatisfaUion 
*t£  the  reader  is  here  inserted. 
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of  fifties;  fome  diftolute  courtiers,  as  Mecenas,  who  was 
wont  to  fay, 

Non  tumulum  euro ,  fepelit  natura  r dittos* 

As  another  faid, 

De  terra  in  t  err  am,  6*  queevis  terra  fepulchrum* 

Yea5  fome  of  efpeciall  note  amongfi  us  neglecting  the 
laft  duty  either  upon  a  fparing  or  a  precife  humor,  are 
content  to  commit  to  the  earth  their  parents,  wives,  and 
the  nearefi  unto  them  in  tenebris ,  with  little  better  than 
Sepulchra  afinorum.  As  for  thofe  which  philofophically 
diflike  monuments  and  memorialls  after  their  death,  and 
thofe  that  affect  them,  I  think  as  Piinie  did,  fpeaking 
of  Virginius  and  Apronius,  that  both  of  them  do  ambi- 
tioufly  march  with  like  paces  towards  glory,  but  by  divers 
waies,  thefe  openly,  in  that  they  defire  their  due  titles, 
thofe  other  covertly,  in  that  they  would  feem  carelefly  to 
contemne  them. 

But  among  all  funeral!  honours,  epitaphes  have  alwales 
been  mofi  refpeCtive,  for  in  them  love  was  fhewed  to  the 
deeeafed,  memory  was  continued  to  pofterity,  friends 
were  comforted,  and  the  reader  put  in  mind  of  human 
frailty. 

The  invention  of  them  proceeded  from  the  prefage  or 
forefeeling  of  immortality  implanted  in  all  men  naturally, 
and  is  referred  to  the  fchollers  of  Linus,  who  firfi:  bewailed 
their  mafter,  when  he  was  (lain,  in  dolefull  verfes,  then 
called  of  him  JEtinum,  afterward  Epitaphia ,  for#  that  they 
were  firfi  fung  at  burialls,  after  engraved  upon  the  fepul- 
chres. 

It  were  needlefs  to  fet  down  here  the  laws  of  Plato, 
that  an  epitaph  fhould  be  comprifed  in  four  verfes ;  or  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  who  referved  this  honour  only  to  mar* 
tiall  men  and  chafte  women  ;  or  how  the  moft  ancient 
(efpecially  Greeke)  were  written  in  elegiac  verfe,  after  in 
profe. 


How 
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How  monuments  were  ere&ed  moll  ufually  along  the 
highway  fide,  to  put  palfengers  in  mind  that  they  are,  as 
thofe  were,  mortall. 

How  fuch  as  violated  fepulchres  were  pnnifhed  with 
death,  banifhment,  condemnation  to  the  mines,  lofs  of 
members,  according  to  circumftance  of  fa£t  and  perfon* 
and  how  facred  they  were  accounted. 

In  which  regard  I  cannot  but  give  you  the  words  out  of 
the  Novella  leges  Valentiniani  Augufii  De  fepulchris ,  ti- 
tulo  5.  which  are  worth  reading  .*  Scimus,  nec  vana fides , 
Is  folutas  membris  animas  habere  fenfum>  id  in  originem 
fuam  fpiritum  redire  ccelefiem ,  hoc  libris  veteris  fapientia , 
hoc  religionis ,  quam  veneramur  la  colimus,  declaratur  ar - 
canis.  Et  licet  occafus  necejftatem  mens  divina  non  fentiat , 
amant  tamen  animce  fedem  corporum  relidorum ,  Is  nefcio 
qua  forte  rationis  occulta  fepulchri  honor e  latent  ur  :  cujus 
tanta  permaneat  cura  temporibus ,  lit  videamus  in  hos  ufus 
fumptu  nimio  pretiofa  montium  metalla  transferri ,  operof- 
afque  moles  cenfu  Laborante  componi.  Quod  prudentium 
certe  intelligentia  recnfaret ,  ft  nihil  crederet  effe  pojl  mor¬ 
tem .  Nimis  barbara  ejl  id  vefana  crudelitas ,  munus  extre¬ 
mum  luce  carentibus  invidere,  id  dirutis  per  inexpiabile 
crimen  fepulchris  monftrare  coslo  eorum  reliquias  humatorum. 
Againft  which  I  cannot  without  grief  remember,  how  bar* 
baroufly  and  unchriflianly  fome  not  long  fince  have  offend¬ 
ed,  yea,  fome  Mingendo  in  patrios  cine  res,  which  yet  wc 
have  feen  ftrangely  revenged. 

I  could  here  alfo  call  to  your  remembrance  how  the 
place  of  buriall  was  called  by  St.  Paul  Semanatio ,  in  the 
refpeft  of  the  affured  hope  of  refur reftion,  of  the  Greekes 
Casmiterion,  as  a  fleeping  place  until!  the  refurreffion,  and 
of  the  Hebrews,  The  Hotife  cf  the  Living ,  in  the  fame  re* 
fpe<5l,  as  the  Germanes  call  church -yards  untill  this  day 
God's  aker>  or  God's  field.  And  in  the  like  fence  tombes  were 
named  Requietoria ,  Offuaria ,  Cineraria ,  Donuis  at  erne , 
Sec.  as  you  may  fee  in  old  inferiptions  at  Rome  and  elfe- 
where,  which  Lucian  fcoffingly  termed  Campes  and  Cottages 
of  Carkafes . 


Notorious 
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Notorious  it  is  to  all,  how  the  fame  Lucian  bringeth  m 
Biogenes  laughing  and  out-laughing  king  Maufolus,  for 
that  he  was  fa  pittifully  prefled  and  cru/hed  with  an  huge 
heapofLones  under  his  Lately  monument,  Maufoleum,  which 
for  its  magnificence  was  accounted  among  the  worlds  won* 
ders:  but  monuments  anfwerable  to  mens  worth,  hates,  and 
places,  have  always  been  allowed ;  yet  Lately  fepulchres 
for  bafe  fellows  have  alwaies  lien  open  to  bitter  jefls,  as 
that  marble  one  of  Liciaus  the  barber,  which  one  by  way 
of  comparifon  thus  derided,  with  a  doubt  thereon,  whether 
God  regarded  men  of  worth, 

Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacef,  at  Cato  parvo, 

Pompeius  nulla.  Credhnus  ejje  Deos  ? 

Whereunto  another  replyed  with  an  aflurance,  that  God 
doth  regard  worthy  men, 

Saxa  premunt  Lieinum,  vehit  altum  fama  Catonem , 

Pampeium  tituli ,  Credhnus  ejfe  Deos » 

As  for  fuch  as  bury  themfelves  living,  and  fay  they  live 
to  themfelves,  when  they  live  neither  to  themfelves  nor 
to  others,  but  to  their  belly,  eafe,  and  pleafure,  well  wor¬ 
thy  are  they  to  have  while  they  live,  that  epitaph  which 
Seneca  devifed  for  Vatia  their  fellow,  to  be  infcribed  upon 
his  houfe, 

Hie  fitas  cjl  Vatia , 

and  no  memoriall  at  all  when  they  are  dead. 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  note  in  one  word,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  began  epitaphs  with  D.M.  for  Diis  Manibus,  D.M. 

S.  Diis  manibus  faerwn,  H.  S.E.  hie  fitus  eji  Hofpes ,  as  fpeak? 

Ing  to  the  reader  :  fo  we  and  other  Chriftians  began 
them  with,  Hie  aeponitur ,  Hie  jacet ,  Hie  requiefeit ,  Hie 
tumulatur in  French,  Icy  gift ,  here  lieth ;  and  in  latter 
time,  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  time,  Qra  pro ,  &c„ 
of  your  charity,  See.  And  now  after  the  ancient  manner, 

D.  O.  M.  for  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  :  Pofieritati  Sacrum 
Memories  Sacrum  ;  Deo  &  p  after  is  ;  Virtuti  &  Honori  Sacrum „ 

&c. 

Vql.  X.  K.  K  "  i/ikswif# 

/ 
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Like  wife  as  our  epitaphs  were  concluded  with  On  vjhofe 
/only  God  have  mercy ,  Cnjus  animee  propietur  Dens ,  Gdd 
fend  him  a  joy  full  refurredlion ,  See.  So  theirs  with  Hoc 
Monument um  pofuit  vet fecit ,  in  thefe  letters,  M.  P.  M.  F. 
in  the  behalf  of  him  that  made  the  monument,  with  Vale, 
Vale ,  <&  Salve  amma,  nos  eo  ordine,  quo  natara  jujferit,feqne- 
mur,  with  II.  M.  H.N.  S.  for  hoc  monument  um  ha  redes  non 
fequitur .  When  they  would  not  have  their  heirs  entombed 
therein  ;  with  Rogo  per  Deos  fuperos  infe'rofque  ojfa  noftta 
ne  violes.  And  moil  commonly  with  Sit  tihi  terra  lev  is, 
in  thefe  notes,  S.  T.  T.  L.  and  fometime  with  Rhiietein 
poflerl  non  divide  ant. 

But  omitting  this  difeourfe,  I  will  offer  unto  your  view 
a  number  of  choife  epitaphs  of  our  nation,  for  matter 
and  conceit,  fome  good,  fome  bad,  that  you  may  fee  how 
learning  ebbed  and  flowed,  moft  of  them  recovered  from 
the  injurie  of  time  by  Writers ;  and  will  begin  with  that 
at  Rome,  as  mold  ancient,  ereCted  to  the  memory  of  a  Bri- 
taine,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  took  a  Roman 
name. 

M.  VLPIOIVSTO,  O.  SIG.  AVG.  MILITAVIT,  AN. 
XXV.  VIX IT.  XLV.  NATIONE  BRITTO.  FEC. 

.  VLSIVS.  RESPECTVS  VEH.  AVG.  AMICO  OP- 

mtimo  de  se  bene  merenti. 

Arthur,  the  valorous  upholder  of  the  ruinous  Rate  of 
Britain  againft  the  Saxons,  about  the  year  500,  was  bu¬ 
ried  fecretly  at  Glaftenbury,  left  the  enemie  ftiould  offer 
indignity  to  the  dead  body,  and  about  700  years  after,  when 
a  grave  was  to  be  made  in  the  church-yard,  there  a  ftone 
was  found  between  two  pyramides  deep  in  the  ground, 
with  a  crofs  of  lead  infixed  into  the  lower  part  thereof,  and 
inferibed  in  the  inner  fide  of  the  crofs  in  rude  characters, 
which  the  Italians  now  call  Gotifli  letters. 

HIC  JACET  SEPVLTVS  INCLYTUS  REX  ARTV- 
RIVS  IN  INSVLA  AVELONIA. 


Under 
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Under  which  in  a  trough  of  oke  were  found  his  bones, 
which  the  monks  trail  Hated  into  the  church  and  honoured 
them  with  a  tombe,  but  d! (honoured  him  with  thefe  horn¬ 
pipe  verfes, 

Hie  facet  Ar  turns  jlos  re  gum ,  gloria  regni, 

Quern  morum  probitas  commendat  lands  perenni. 

Auguftine,  the  firfl:  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  firft 
preached  Cbrifl  to  the  Englifh  nation,  converted  the  Ken- 
tifh  men,  and  revived  Chriilianity  in  this  ifle,  which  Hou- 
rilhed  among  the  Rritains  many  years  before  his  coming, 

■was  buried  at  Canterbury  in  St,  Peter’s  Porch,  with  this 
epitaph. 

Hie  requiefeit  dominus  AuguJlinus  Dorobernenfis  Archie - 
pij copus  primus ,  qui  Glim  hue  a  be  ate  Gregorio  Romance  nr- 
bis  pontifice  dircElus ,  &  a  Deo  operaiione  miraculorum  fuff 
fiiltus ,  JEthelbertum  regem,  ac  gentem  illius  ,ab  idolorum 
cultu  ad  Chrijli  jldem  perauxit,  6"  completis  in  pace  diebiis 
officii  fui,  defunct  us  eft  feptimo  Kalendas  Juntas ,  codem  rege 
regnant  e. 

In  the  fame  place  were  interred  the  fix  fucceeding  arch- 
bifhops,  for  whom  and  Auguftine  making  the  feaventfi 
were  thefe  verfes,  as  common  to  them  all,  written  on  the 
wall  with  this  title,  as  I  finde  them  in  Gervafus  DoroUer * 
nerfis . 

Septem  prime 2  ccclefice  Anglorum 
columnce . 

i 

Augufinus ,  Laurentius ,  Mellitus ,  Jufus.  Honor  ius , 

Deus-dedit ,  Theodoras . 

Septem  funt  Anglis  primates  6*  protopat  res  > 

Septem  restores,  coclo  feptemque  triones, 

Septem  cifernce  vitce,  feptemque  lucerne ?, 

Et  feptem  palmce  regni ,  feptemque  corona , 

Septem  funt  Stella  qaas  hcec  tenet  area  cell If, 

But 
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But  Theodore,  the  laid  of  the  feven,  which  firft  taught 
Greek  in  England,  and  died  in  the  yeare  713,  had  this  fe¬ 
derally  infcribed  upon  his  tombe, 

Scandens  alma  nova  fall a  confortia  vita , 

Civibiis  Angelicas  jundlus  in  arce  poll. 

Cedwall,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  went  to  Rome  in  the 

Jfear  689,  and  there  being  baptized,  renounced  the  world, 

ended  his  life,  and  was  buried,  with  this  epitaph, 

• 

Calmen ,  opes,  fobolern,  pollentia  regna,  triumpbos , 
Exuvias ,  pr'oceres,  mania,  caflra ,  lares, 

tpuaque  patrnm  virtue ,  <&  qua  congrefferal  ipfe, 

Cadvoal  armipotens  liquit  amvre  Dei. 

With  fome  more,  which  you  may  fee  in  Paul  us  Diaeo* 
ftUs  and  Beda. 

King  Edgar,  furnamed  the  Peaceable,  the  great  patron 
mid  favourer  of  monks,  deferred  well,  for  his  foundation 
®f  fo  many  abbies,  this  epitaph, 

Alitor  opum,  vindex  fcekriim ,  largitor  hmorum , 
Sceptriger  Eadg.arus  regna  fiperna  petit. 

Idle  alter  Salomon  Legum  pater ,  orbita  pads , 
tpiicd  caruit  bellis,  claruii  \nde  magis. 

Temp  la  Deo,  templis  monacbos,  monachis  dedii  agros  t 
Ncquitia  lapfum,  juJUticeque  locum. 

Nov  it  enim  regno  verum  perquirere  falfo  ; 

Immenfum  medico ,  perpeiuumque  brevi . 

To  the  honour  of  king  Alfred,  a  godly,  wife,  and 
warlike  prince,  and  an  efpecial  advancer  of  learning,  was 
made  this,  better  than  that  time  commonly  afforded : 

Nobilitas  innata  tibi  probitatis  honor  etn 
Armipotens  Alfrede  dedii,  probitafque  labor em, 
Perpetuumqus  labor  nomen  :  cui  mixta  ciolori 
D audio,  femper  erant  :  fpes  femper  mixta  timori , 

Si  modp  v  iff  Or  eras,  ad  craftina  bella  pavebas  ; 

Ei  modo  viffus  cras)  in  craJUna  bella  bar  abas  ; 

ikti 
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Cui  vefies  fudore  jugl ,  cui  fica  cruore 

TinSla  jugi ,  quantum  fit  onus  regnare  probarunt* 

Non  fnit  immenfi  quifquam  per  climata  mundi9 
Cui  tot  in  adverfis  vet  ref  pirate  liceret ; 

Nec  tamen  hut  ferro  contritus  ponere  ferrwn , 

Aut  gladio  potuit  vitae  finife  labor  es. 

Jam  poft  tranfadios  vita  regnique  labores , 

Chrijlus  ei  ft  vera  quiesf  &  vita  perennis . 

It  is  marvellous  how  immediately  after  this  time  learning 
decayed  in  this  kingdom,  for  John  Erigena,  alias  Scotus, 
favoured  of  Chads  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  and  the  fore» 
faid  king  Alfred  for  his  learning,  when  he  was  ffabbed  by 
his  fchollers  at  Malmefbury,  was  buried  with  this  rude* 
Tough,  and  unlearned  verfe  .* 

Clauditur  in  iumnh  San  ft  us  Sophifia  Johannes  s 
dpui  ditatus  erat>  jam  vivens  dogmate  miro . 

Martyrio  tandem  Chrifti  confcendere  regnum 
Spaio  merit  is ,  regnant  fancii  per  fe cula  cunSli. 

On  the  tombe  of  St.  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  in  Weflmla* 
Her,  is  this  epitaph. 

Omnibus  infignis  virtntum  laudibus  hires 
Sanclus  Edwardus  ConfeJJor ,  Rex  v  ener  andus  9 
ghiinto  die  Jani  moriens  fuper  athera  fc audit, 

Surfum  Cor da ,  Moritur,  1062* 

This  religious  and  good  king  died  at  Weftminfter ;  the 
chamber,  wherein  he  died,  yet  remaineth  clofe  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Cotton’s  houfe.  He  built  a  goodly  houfe  in  ElTex, 
which  he  called  Have-he-ring ,  as  much  to  fay  as  take  the 
ring  (for  he  in  the  Saxon,  was  the  in  our  now  Englifh) ;  in 
this  place  he  took  great  delight,  becaufe  it  was  woody  and 
folkary,  fit  for  his  private  devotions.  I  cannot  juflifie 
that  report,  how  when  he  was  hindred  and  troubled  in  his 
praying  by  the  multitude  of  finging  nightingales,  he  earnekly 
defired  of  God  their  abfence,  fince  which  time  never 
nightingale  was  heard  £0  iing  in  the  parke,  but  without 

the 
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the  pales  many  numbers,  as  in  other  places ;  yet  this  is 
reported  for  a  truth  by  the  inhabitants  at  this  day. 

Concerning  that  name  of  Havering,  from  taking  the  ring, 
the  hidory  is  commonly  known,  which  is,  how  king  Ed¬ 
ward  having  no  other  thing  to  give  an  aged  pilgrim,  who 
demanded  an  almes  of  him  here  in  England,  took  off  the 
ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  him,  which  ring  the  faid 
pilgrim  from  Hierufalem,  or  I  wot  not  from  whence,  deli¬ 
vered  to  certain  Engiifhmen,  and  willed  them  to  deliver 
the  fame  again  unto  their  king,  and  to  tell  him  it  was  St. 
John  the  Evangelift  that  he  gave  it  unto,  and  who  now 
fent  it  again,  withall  to  tell  him  upon  fuch  a  day  he  fhould 
dye,  which  was  the  day  above  written.  The  credit  of 
this  dory  I  leave  to  the  firft  author,  and  the  legend ;  but 
if  any  time  you  goe  through  Wedminder  Cloyfkrs  into 
the  Dean’s  Yard,  you  (hall  fee  the  king  and  pilgrim  cut  in 
.  done  over  the  gate  ;  but  this  by  the  way. 

And  from  this  time  learning  fo  low  ebbed  in  England, 
that  between  Thames  and  Trent  there  was  fcant  one 
found  which  could  underdand  Latin  ;  and  that  you  may 
perceive,  when  as  Hugolin,  treafurer  to  king  Edward  the 
ConfefTor,  had  thefe  mod  Elly  verfes  ingraven  upon  h\$ 
monument,  in  the  old  Chapter-houfe  of  Wedminder, 

Aui  ruis  injufte  capit  hie  Hugoline  locus  te, 

Laude  pia  dares ,  quia  mar ty ribas  ne.ee  clares. 

But  fhortly  after  the  Conqued  learning  revived,  as  ap- 
•peareth  by  thefe  that  follow,  which  were  call  in  a  more 
learned  mould  than  the  former. 

King  William,  furnamed  the  Conquerour  for, his  Con¬ 
qued  of  England,  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  with 
this  epitaph,  difeovered  in  the  late  civill  wars  of  France* 
but  mentioned  in  Gemeticenfis. 

£hti  rexit  rigidos  Normannos ,  atque  Britannos 
An  dad  or  vicit ,  fortiter  obtinuit : 

fit  Ccnomanenfes  virtute  contudit  erfes , 
hnpernque  fid  Jegihus  appficitit : 
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Rex  magnus  parva  jacet  hie  Giilielmus  in  urna 
Sujfcit  A  magno  parva  domus  domino „ 

Ter  feptem  gradibus  fe  volverat  atque  dnobus , 

Virginis  in  grdtnio  Phoebus ,  &  hie  chut* 

Upon  Stigand,  archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  degraded  for 
his  intrufion  and  corruption,  I  finde  this  mod:  viperous 
epitaph  in  an  old  manufeript,  which  feemed  to  proceed 
from  the  malice  of  the  Normans  againft  him, 

t 

Hie  jacet  Herodes  Herode  ferocior ,  hujns 
Inquinat  infernum  Spintus ,  off  a  fclum. 

William  the  Valiant,  earl  of  Flanders,  grandchild  to  this 
king  William  the  Conquerour,  fon  to  Robert,  who  un¬ 
happy  in  his  date,  lofing  the  hope  of  his  kingdome  of 
England,  and  dying  of  a  wound  in  his  hand,  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unhappy  in  liis  poet,  which  made  him  this  epitaph. 

Unions  ille  ruit ,  cujus  non  terga  fa  git  i am, 

Gnjiis  noffe  pedes  non  pot  tier  e  fugam . 

Nil  nijifulmen  erat ,  quoties  res  ipfa  Move  bat, 

Et  fi  non  fulmen ,  fulminis  infiar  erat. 

t  ■ 

King  Henry  the  firft,  for  his  learning  furnamed  Beau- 
clerc,  had  this  flattering  epitaph,  as  poets  could  flatter  in 
all  ages. 

Rex  Henrieus  obit,  dec  us  olim,  mine  dolor  or  bis, 

Numina  jleni  numen  deperiiffe  fuum. 

Mercurius  minor  eloquio ,  vi  mentis  Apollo , 

Jupiter  nnperio ,  Marfque  vigors  gemunt. 

Anglia  qua  curd ,  qua  feeptro  Principle  hi  jus, 

Ardua  fplenduerat ,  ja?n  tenebrofa  ruit. 

Hac  cum  rege  fuo ,  Normannia  cum  Dues  merces, 

Nutriit  hac  puerum,  perdidit  ilia  virum , 

Whereas  this  dead  king  was  fo  divided,  that  his  hears 
and  brains  were  buried  in  Normandy,  and  his  body  in 
England  ;  thefp  verfes  were  made  bv  Arniflph  of  IjJieiioQ. 
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Henrici,  cujus  celebrat  vox  pub  lie  a  nomen , 

Hoc  pro  parte  jacent  membra  fepulta  hco . 

Quern  neque  viventem  capiebat  terra ,  nee  unus 
DefunBum  potuit  confepelire  locus. 

In  tria  partitas,  fua  jura  quibitfque  ref  gnat 
Partibus ,  illuftrans  fic  tria  regna  tribus. 

Spiritui  ccelunt  ;  cordi  cerebroque  dicat  a  eft 

Neuftria  :  quod  dederat  Anglia ,  corpus  hahet . 

Of  him  alfo  another  compofed  in  refpeft  of  his  peace* 

% 

able  government,  and  the  troubles  which  enfued  under 
king  Stephen,  both  in  England  and  Normandy, 

Anglia  lugeat  bine ,  Nor  manic  a  gens  feat  Mine, 

Occidit  Henricus  mode  Lux ,  nunc  luBus  utrique. 

Upon  William,  fonne  of  king  Henry  the  firft,  and  heir 
apparent  of  this  realm,  drowned  upon  the  coafl  of  Nor» 
mandy.  I  have  found  this  epitaph, 

Abftulit  bunc  terra:  matri  marls  unda  noverca 
Prob  dolor  !  occubuit  Sol  Anglicus ,  Anglia  plora  ; 
ddhiaque  prius  fueras  gemino  radiata  nitorei 
ExtinBo  nato  vivas  contenta  parents. 

But  well  it  was  with  England  in  that  he  was  fo  prevented, 
which  threatned  to  make  the  Englilh  draw  the  plough  as 
Oxen. 

Mawd,  daughter  to  the  forefaid  king,  wife  to  Henry  the  4th 
emperour,  mother  to  K.  Henry  the  fecond,  who  intituled  her- 
felf  Emprefs  and  Augufla,  for  that  fhe  was  thrice  folemnly 
crowned  at  Rome,  as  R.  de  Diceto  teflifieth,  and  Anglorum 
Domina ,  becaufe  ftie  was  heir  apparent  to  the  crowne  of 
England,  was  very  happy  in  her  poet,  who  in  thefe  two  ~ 
feverall  verfes,  contained  her  princely  parentage,  match, 
and  iffue, 

Magna  ortu,  majorque  viro ,  fed  maxima  partu , 

Hie  jacet  Henrici  film,  Sponfa,  parens . 

Alberic  Vere,  grandfather  to  the  firfl  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  his  fon  William  were  buried  together,  anno  1088, 

wish 
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with  this  epitaph,  at  Colne,  where  he  was  founder  and 
afterward  monk,  as  it  is  in  the  annaies  of  Abingdon 
Abbey. 

En  finer,  en  fenior,  fiater  alter,  filius  alter. 

Legem,  fortunam ,  terrain  venere  Jub  imam  : 

Which  is  not  unlike  to  that  of  Conrad  the  emperour,  at 
Spires  in  Germany, 

Filins  hie,  fiater  hie,  aims  hie,  firoavus  jacet  ifiic . 

Thomas  Becket,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  flain  in 
Chrift’s  Church  at  Canterbury  at  Chrifcmas,  had  thefe 
epitaphs  expreffing  the  caufe,  the  time,  and  place  of  his 
death,  made  by  his  efpecial  favourer. 

Fro  Chrifti  ffionfa,  Chrifti  fub  temfiore,  Chrifti 
In  temfilo,  Chrijii  verus  amator  obit . 

Thant  a  dies  natalis  erat ,  fios  orbis  ab  orbe 
Carpitur,  <&  fruFlns  incifiit  effe  fioli. 

Efiiiis  moritur  ?  fireeful.  Cur  F  pro  grege ,  qiiatiier  P 
enfe : 

Lhiando  F  natali,  quis  locus  F  ara  Dei. 

For  Theobald  of  Bloys,  earl  of  Champaine,  nephew  to 

■  r  . 

king  Henry  the  firft,  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  biihop  of  St, 
David’s  in  Wales,  made  this, 

llle  comes ,  comes  ille  finis  Theobaldus  eras,  quern 
C audit  habere  fiohts,  terra  carere  dolet . 

Non  hominem  fiojfum,  non  audeo  dicere  numen  : 

Mors  firobat  hunc  hominem,  vita  fuiffe  Deum. 

Trans  hominem,  citraque  Deum  :  plus  hoc ,  minus  i/hid, 
Nefcio  quis,  neuter >  inter  utrumque  fuit . 

Vitalis,  abbot  of  Vfefiminfier,  who  died  in  the  time  of 
the  Conquerour,  had  this  epitaph  : 

£hn  nomen  traxit  a  vita,  morte  vocante9 
Abbas  Vitalis  t  ran  fit ,  hicque  jacet. 
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And  for  Laurence,  abbot  of  the  fame  place,  who  died 
1176,  was  made  this,  alluding  to  his  name. 

Pro  meritis  vita  dedit  ifti  Laurea  nomen , 

Detur  ei  vita  laurea  pro  mentis . 

Thefe  two  haply  may  finde  as  much  favour  with  fome, 
if  one  word  do  not  prejudice,  as  that  ancient  one  of  Flo* 
ridus  fo  highly  commended, 

Quod  vixi  flos  eft ,  fervat  lapis  hie  mihi  nomen , 

Nolo  Deos  manes ,  flos  mihi  pro  titulo, 

Gervays  de  Bloys,  bafe  fon  to  king  Stephen,  and  abbot 
alfo  of  the  fame  church,  was  buried  with  the  forefaid  in 
the  cloylter  with  this, 

De  Regum  genere  pater  hie  Gervafius  ecce 
Mon  ft  rat  defun  dins,  mors  rapit  omne  genus. 

William  de  Albeney,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  butler  to  the 
king,  was  buried  at  Wimondham,  which  he  founded  with 
this, 

Nunc  Pincerna  locum  f  undavit ,  Gf  hie  jacet ,  ilia 
Qua  dedit  huic  domui ,  jam  fine  fine  tenet . 

That  mighty  monarch  king  Henry  the  fecond,  who 
by  his  own  right  adjoyned  Anjoy,  Maine,  and  Tourain, 
by  his  wife,  Aquitain,  Poydfou,  and  by  conqueft  Ireland, 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  commanded  from  the  Py¬ 
rene  Mountaines  to  the  Orcades,  was  honoured  with  this 
diftich  while  he  lived,  conteyning  his  princely  praifes, 

Nee  laudem ,  nee  munus  amat ,  nec  honore  fuperbit f 
Nec  lafus  ladit  nec  dominando  premit. 

And  after  his  death  with  this  epitaph, 

Rex  Henricus  cram,  mihi  plurima  regna  fuhegit 
Multiplicique  modo  Duxque  Comefque  fui . 

Nui  fat  is  ad  votum  non  often  t  omnia  terra 
Clim  at  a,  terra  modofufficit  ofto  pedum . 
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if hu  Icgls  here,  pen  fa  diferimina  mortis ,  &  in  me 
Humana  fpeculum  conditionis  babe. 

Sufficit  hie  tumulus ,  cm  non  fuff ece rat  or  bis- > 

Res  brevis  ampla  mihi ,  cui  full  ampla  brevis . 

Rofamond  the  Fair,  his  paramour,  daughter  to  Walter 
lord  Clifford,  and  mother  to  William  Longfpee,  the  firft 
earl  of  Salifbury,  eternized  by  Mr.  Daniel’s  mufe,  had  this, 
nothing  anfwerable  to  her  beauty, 

Hac  facet  in  turnba  rofa  mundi  non  Rofamunda, 

Non  redolet,  fed  olet,  qua  redolere  folet . 

William  Longfpee,  earl  of  Sarum,  bafe  fon  to  king 
Henry  the  fecond  by  this  lady,  had  an  epitaph  not  unlike 
to  that  of  his  mother, 

Flos  comitum  Williehmis  cognomine  Longus , 

Enfis  vaginum  coepit  habere  brevem. 

For  Rhees  ap  GrufFith  ap  Rhees  ap  Theodor,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  renowned  in  his  time,  thefe  funerall  verfes 
weie  made  amongR  others, 

Nobile  Cambrenfis  cecidit  diadema  decor  is, 

Hoc  eft,  Rhefus  obiit  :  Cambria  tota  gemit . 

Subtrahitur,  fed  non  moritur ,  quia  femper  habetur 
Ipfiiis  egregium  nomen  in  or  be  novum. 

Hie  tegitnr,  fed  detegitur ,  quia  fama  perennis 
Non  finit  illuftrem  voce  latere  ducem  : 

Exceffit  probitate  modum ,  fenfu  probit  at  emy 
Eloquio  fetfum ,  moribus  eloquium. 

The  glory  of  that  magnanimous  and  lion-like  prince 
king  Richard  the  firft,  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  the  king  whereof  he  took  and  kept  in  fetters  qf 
fiiver,  and  for  his  great  exployts  in  the  Holy  Land,  ftirred 
up  the  wits  of  the  bell  poets  in  that  age,  to  honour  him. 
with  thefe  epitaphs  which  follow,  when  he  was  (lain  in 
Hewing  the  caftle  of  Chaluz  in  Limofin, 

3  f  %  Eft 
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Hie  Rich  circle  paces ,  fed  mors  fi  cederil  annis 
Villi  a  timore  tui9  cede  ret  ipfa  tuis. 

Another  alfo  writ  of  him, 

Ifiius  in  morte  perimit  formica  leonem  ; 

Proh  dolor  !  in  tanti  funere,  mundus  obit. 

An  Englifh  poet  imitating  the  epitaph  made  of  Porapey 
and  his  children,  whofe  bodies  were  buried  in  divers 
countries,  made  thefe  following  of  the  glory  of  this  one 
king,  divided  into  three  places,  by  his  funerail, 

Vifcera  Cariolum ,  Corpus  fens  ferv.at  Ebraudi , 

Et  cor  Roihomagum,  magne  Richarde ,  tuum , 

In  tria  dividitur  units ,  qui  phis  fuit  uno  : 

Non  uno  pace  at  gloria  tanta  loco. 

At  Font  Everard,  where  his  body  was  enterred  with  a 
gilt  image,  were  thefe  fix  excellent  verfes  written  in  golden 
letters,  containing  his  greateff  and  mold  glorious  atchieve- 
pients  :  as  his  vidlory  againfl  the  Sicilians,  his  conquering 
of  Cyprus,  the  finking  of  the  great  galeafle  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  the  taking  of  their  convoy,  which  in  the  eaft  parts 
is  called  a  Carvana,  and  the  defending  of  Joppe  in  the 
Holy  Land  againfl  them, 

Scribitur  hoc  tumulo ,  Rex  auree,  Laus  tua ,  iota 
Aurea ,  materice  convenicnte  nota . 

haus  tua  prima  fuit  Siculi ,  Cyprus  altera,  Dromo 
Ter  tin ,  Carvana  quart  a,  fuprema  Jope. 

Suppreffi  Siculi ,  Cyprus  pofundata ,  Dromo 
Merfus ,  Carvana  capta ,  retent  a  Jope. 

But  fharpe  and  fatyrical  was  that  one  verfe,  which  by 
alluding,  noted  his  taking  the  chalices  from  churches  for 
his  ranfom  and  place  of  his  death  which  was  called  Chaluz . 

Chrijle  did  calicis  prado ,  fit  preeda  Caluzis. 

Savaricus,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a  ftirring  prelate, 
which  laboured  moil  for  the  redeeming  king  Richard  when 

he 
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fee  was  captive  in  Auftria,  and  is  famous  in  the  decretals 
(lib.  3.  tit*  90,  novit  iile)  had  this  epitaph,  for  that  he 
was  alwayes  gadding  up  and  down  the  world,  and  had  lit¬ 
tle  reft, 

Hofpes  erat  mundo  per  mundum  fiemper  cun  do  : 

Sic  fuprema  dies,  fit  fibi  prima  quies . 

And  the  like  in  late  years  was  engraven  upon  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  jacobus  Triulcio,  a  military  man  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal,  as  Lodovic  Guicciardin  reporteth, 

HIC  MORTUUS  REQUIESCIT  SEMEL, 

QUI  VIVUS  REQUIEVIT  NUNQUAM. 

But  Similis,  captain  of  the  guard  to  Adrian  the  empe- 
rour,  when  he  had  paffed  a  mod  toylefome  life,  after  he 
had  retired  himfelf  from  fervice,  and  lived  privately  feven 
years  in  the  countrey,  acknowledged  that  he  had  lived 
onely  them  feven  years,  as  he  cauled  to  be  inferibed  upon 
his  monument  thus, 

Idic  jacet  Similis  cujus  csias  mult  or  um  annorum 
Suit,  ipfe fieptem  duntaxat 
annos  vixit. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Wulgrine  the  Organift  was 
fo  good  a  mufician,  as  Hugh,  archdeacon  of  York,  was  a 
poet,  which  made  this  epitaph  for  him, 

Te  Wulgrine ,  cadente  cadunt  vox,  organa}  cantus , 

Et  quicquid  gratum  gratia  vocis  habet . 

Voce,  lyra ,  modulis  Syrenes ,  Orphea,  Phxhum 
Unus  tres  pot  eras  cequiparare  tribus. 

Si  tamen  illorum  non  fallet  fama  locorum , 

Ehiod  finer  as  nobis ,  hoc  eris  Elyfiis. 

Cantor  eris ,  qui  cantor  eras ,  hie  charus  <&  illic . 

Orpheus  alter  eras ,  Orpheus  alter  eris. 

Upon  one  Peter,  a  religious  man  of  this  age,  I  found 

Shis, 
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Petra  capit  Petri  cineres ,  animam  Petra ,  Chrijlus 
Sic  tibi  divifit  utraque  petra  Pet  ram. 

Upon  the  death  of  Morgan,  bafe  fon  of  king  Henry 
the  fccond,  was  made  this  epitaph,  alluding  to  his  name  in 
that  alluding  age, 

Larga,  benigna ,  deceits,  jacet  hie  Jlirps  regia ,  morum 
Organa  Morgana  fradla  jacente ,  Jilent . 

King  John,  a  great  prince,  but  unhappy,  had  thefe  epi¬ 
taphs  bewraying  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  toward  him. 

Hoc  in  farcobhago  fepelitur  Regis  imago , 
phii  morions  multum  fedavit  in  orbe  tumult um} 

Et  cui  connexa  dura  vixit  probra  man eb ant. 
fiunc  mala  poft  mortem  timor  eft  ne  fata  fequantur. 
ghti  legis  hccc  metuens  dum  cernis  tc  moriturum , 

Difcito  quid  rerum  pariat  tibi  met  a  dierum. 

But  this  was  mofl  malicious,  and  proceeded  from  a  vi¬ 
perous  minde, 

Anglia  ft  cut  adhnc  fordet  fceiore  Johannis , 

Sordida  fee datur,  f cedant e  Johanne ,  gehenna. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  third  they  began  to 
make  epitaphs,  as  they  call  it  now,  out  of  Propria  qua  ma - 
rib  us,  as  fome  do  in  our  age  ;  but  among  them  this  was 
fhort  and  good  for  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  m ar¬ 
ils  all  of  England,  buried  in  the  Temple  Church, 

Sum  quem  Saturnum  fibijenfit  Hibernia,  Salem 
Anglia ,  Mer curium  Normarmia ,  Gallia  Martem . 

And  this  was  not  bad  for  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloceiler  and  Hertford,  which  died  anno  1602. 

Hie  pudor  Hippoliti ,  Paridis  gena,  fenfus  Ulyjfis , 

JEneee  pietas ,  He  Otaris  ira  jacet. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  time  of  Simon  Monfort,  earl  of 
Leicefccr,  ilain  at  Evefnam,  found  favour  in  that  age,  as 

the 
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the  earl  himfelf,  who  was  fo  followed  by  the  people,  that 
he  durft  not  confront  his  foveraign  king  Henry  the  3d* 
and  as  the  epitaph  doth  imply,  was  the  peerlefs  man  of 
that  time  for  valour,  perfonage,  and  wifedome, 

Nunc  dantur  fat  o,  cafuque  cadunt  iter  at  0 , 

Cirnone  fublato,  Mars ,  Paris,  atque  Cato. 

Upon  a  gentleman,  as  fome  think,  named  None ,  buried 
at  Wymondham,  who  gave  nothing  to  the  religious,  there 
was  made  this, 

Hie  ft tus  eft  Nullu s ,  quia  nullo  nullior  ifte% 

Et  quia  nullus  erat,  de  nullo  nil  tibi  Chrifte . 

Excellent  is  this  (which  I  found  in  the  book  of  Wimond- 
ham)  for  pope  Lucius,  born  at  Luca,  bifhop  of  Oftia,  pope 
of  Rome,  and  dying  at  Verona, 

Luca  dedit  lucem  tibi  Luci,  P  ontificatum 
Oftia ,  Papatum  Roma,  Verona  mori, 

Imo  Verona  dedit  tibi  verc  vivere,  Roma, 

Exilium,  curas  Oftia  Luca  mori. 

If  you  will  fee  an  old  deane,  named  Hamo  Sol,  refembied 
to  the  twelve  fons  of  old  father  Annus,  which  had  every 
one  (as  Cleobulus  was  wont  to  call  them)  thirty  daugh¬ 
ters,  fome  fair,  fome  foul,  all  dying,  and  never  dying, 
read  this  epitaph, 

Participant  menfis  dotes  cnjuftibet  Hamo, 

Circumjpetlus  erat  ut  Janus,  Crimina  pngnans 
Ut  Eebruus,  veterana  novans  ut  Martins  ipfte , 

Semina  producens  ut  Hprilis ,  flore  corujcans 
Ut  Mains,  facie  plaudens  ut  Junius,  intus 
Eervens  ut  Julius,  frugis  maturus  adidta 
MeJJor  ut  /higuftus,  foscundans  horrea  more 
Scptembris ,  rcplens  vino  cellaria  more 
OSlobris,  paftor  pecudum  fed  fpiritualisf 
More  Novembris  ;  epulator  dapftlis  injlar 
Qmne  Decembris  hahst%  hirnali  pefte  quiefcens. 

Another 
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Another  playing  upon  the  name  Hamon,  made  this  for 
him, 

Olim  pdf:  at  or  hominum ,  quaji  pifcis  ab  hamo 
Mortis  captus  Hamo,  celeb  rat  convivia  vita. 

But  witty  was  this,  whereas  he  died  in  a  leap  year  upon 
the  leap  day,  accounted  fo  unhappy  a  day  of  the  Romans, 
that  Valentinian  the  emperour  durft  not  peep  out  in  that 
day, 

Hamo  Decane  paces ,  toto  fuglt  exul  ab  anna 
Interiium  Solis ,  aufa  videre  dies . 

Verily  he  was  a  man  of  fome  good  note  in  that  time, 
for  I  finde  another  of  him  alluding  alfo  to  this  leape  day. 

Nulla  dies  anni  nijl  bijfex tills,  dr  anni 
Judicio  damnata  fid ,  nee  fubdita  menfi , 

Sed  no ct is  lux  inftar  erat ,  lux  nefeia  lucis, 

Et  lux  exiftens  inter  luces,  quaji  bubo 
Inter  aves,  hup  us  pot  erat  concludere  vitam 
Solis ,  dr  humamim  genus  hac  privare  lucerna. 

Alexander  Nechatn  a  great  learned  man  of  his  age,  as 
appeareth  by  his  books  De  Divinte  fapientice  laudibiis,  was 
buried  in  the  Cloifter  at  Worcefter  with  this>  but  deferred 
a  better, 

Eclipjim  patitur  fapieniia  :  Sol  fepelitur  ; 

Ehd  dum  vivebat ,  fiudii  genus  omni  vigebat  : 

Solvitur  in  cineres  Necham ,  cui  fi  for  et  hares 
In  tends  units ,  minus  ejfet flebile  f  'units . 

A  merry  mad  maker,  as  they  call  poets  now,  was  he 
which  in  the  time  of  K.  Henry  the  3.  made  this  for  John 
Calfe, 

0  Dens  omnipotens  Vituli  miferere  JoanniSy 
Ppuem  mors  praveniens  noluit  ejfe  bovem. 

Which  in  our  time  was  thus  paraphrafed  by  the  tranf- 
tor, 
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All  Chrijlian  men  in  my  behalf. 

Pray  for  the  foul  of  Sir  John  Calf. 

0  cruell  death ,  as  fubtle  as  a  fox , 

-  Who  would  not  let  this  calf  live  till  he  had  been  an  oxe, 
T.hat  he  might  have  eaten  both  brambles  and  thorns , 
And  when  he  came  to  his  father  s  years,  might  have 
worn  horns . 

Robert  de  Courtney  was  buried  at  Ford,  as  appeareth 
by  the  regifler  of  that  place  1242,  under  a  (lately  Piramis, 
who,  whether  he  was  defcended  from  the  earls  of  Edeffa,  or 
from  Peter  the  fon  of  Lewis  the  Grofs,  king  of  France, 
had  but  this  bad  iufcription,  which  I  infert  more  for  the 
honour  of  the  name,  than  the  worth  of  the  verfe. 

Hie  facet  ingenui  de  Courtney  gleba  Robert  i, 

Militis  egregii,  virtutum  laude  referti. 

Chiem  genuit  Strenuus  Reginaldus  Court enienfis, 
phii  procer  eximius  fue rat  tunc  Devonienfis . 

A  monk  of  Durefme  bulled  his  brain  in  nicking  out 
thefe  nice  verfesupon  the  death  of  W.  de  La-March,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  under  king  John. 

Culmina  qui  cupi  ->  Landes  pompafque  fti 
Eft  fe  data  ft  I  \  Si  met  fenfire  veh 

fin  populos  regi  f  .  j  Memores  fuper  omnia  Jj 
Chiod  mors  immi  (  g  Non  parcit  honor e  poti 

Vobis  f  rap  of  1  J  Similis  fueram  bene  fei 

phwd  fum  vos  eri  J  L  Ad  me  currendo  vent 

William  de  Valentia,  commonly  called  Valens  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  half  brother  to  king  Henry  the  3d.  from 
whom  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury,  Kent,  and  others  are  de¬ 
fcended,  is  intombed  at  WeflminLer,  with  thefe  rank 
rimes, 

Anglia  tota  doles ,  moritur  quia  regia  proles , 
phi  a  for  ere  foies ,  quem  continet  infima  moles  : 

Guilelmus  nomen  infigne  Valentia  free  bet 
Celfum  cognomen,  narn  tale  darifbi  debet . 

Vol.  L  T  t  fui 
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Spin  valait  validus,  vincens  virtute  valore ,  • 

Et  placuit  placido  fenfu  ;  morumque  vigore. 

Robert  Groffeff,  commonly  called  Robin  Grofhead, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  a  mold  learned  prelate,  reported  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Paris  to  be  a  fevere  reproover  of  the  Pope,  a  favourer 
of  learning,  a  fearcher  of  fcripture,  a  preacher  of  the  word, 
and  generally  a  man  of  great  worth,  commanded  this  onely 
to  be  engraven  over  his  tomb. 

Spills  fun  nofee  cupis  ?  caro  putrida ,  nil  nifi  vermis ; 

Spuifquis  cs,  hoc  de  me  fit  tibi  fcire  fatis. 

I 

But  upon  his  death  this  was  written, 

Rex  dolet ,  ac  regnum  gemet,  &  fet  .Anglia  tota3 
Plebs  plan  git,  gemitus  ingeminare  juv  at , 

Spgdppe  G r oft edus  fpeculum  virtutis ,  afylum 
Juftitia ,  Regis  anchor  a  morte  jacet. 

Non  poterit  tamen  Hie  rrtori ,  cui  fama  per  or  at, 

Laus  loquitur ,  re  dole  tfrubhis,  abundat  honor  : 

Unde  dole  ns  triftatur  homo ,  canit  Angelus  hide , 

Unde  fcrenantur  fide r a  pallet  humus. 

King  Henry  the  third,  a  prince  more  pious  than  prudent, 
lyeth  buried  in  Weftminfter  Church,  which  he  newly  re- 
buiided,  in  a  fair  monument  erected  by  the  Monks,  and 
infcribed  with  thefe  monkilh  rimes, 

Tertius  Henricus  jacet  hie pictatis  amicus , 

Ecclefiam  ft  am  Jlravit ,  quam  pojl  renovavit . 

Reddet  ei  manus  qui  regnat  trinus  et  units. 

Upon  the  tomb  of  D  John  Bc-kingale,  fometime  bifhop  of 
Chichefter,  this  is  engraven,  which  I  fet  h  ere  for  rare  cor- 
refpondency  of  the  rime. 

Tu  modo  qualis  eris  ?  quid  mundi.  queer  is  honor  cs  ? 
Crimina  deplores ,  in  me  nunc  te  fpeculeris  : 

En  mors  ante  fores ,  qua  clamitat  omnibus  adfum 
In  poems  pajfumt  pro  me  te  deprecor  ores . 


Which 
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Which  is  the  fame  in  fence  with  that  at  Geneva, 

VIXI  UT  VIVIS 

MORIERIS  UT  SUM  MORTUUS 
SIC  VITA  TRUDITUR. 

Lewes  de  Beaumont,  that  learned  biffiop  of  Durefme, 
who  was  preferred  thereunto  for  his  affinity  unto  the  queen, 
although  he  could  not  with  all  his  learning  read  this  word 
metropolitice  at  his  confecration,  but  palled  it  over  with 
Jmt  pour  din  ;  fwearing  by  S.  Lewes,  that  they  were  dif- 
courteous  which  fet  down  fo  many  hard  words  in  the  or¬ 
dering  of  prieffs,  had  this  upon  this  tombe  in  Durefme 
Church,  where  he  was  buried  1333, 

De  Bello  Monte  jacet  hie  Ludovicus  humatus , 

Nobilis  exfonte  regum ,  Comitumque  creatus,  doc. 

King  Edward  the  firff,  a  mod  worthy  and  mighty 
prince,  the  fir  It  eflablifher  of  the  kingdome  of  England, 
had  affixed  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Edward,  near  his  tombe  at 
Wefhmnfter,  a  large  epitaph  in  profe,  whereof  1  have  found 
only  this  fragment, 


.  .  .  Abavus  autem  do  triavus  ejus  dilatantes  imperia , 

fubjecerant  fibi  Ducatus  &  Comitatus.  Edwardus  vero  pa- 
ternarum  magnificent  iarum  amplius  (emulator  exijlens ,  Re • 
galeque  folium  perornans  in  clypeo  do  in  hafla ,  principatum 
IVallia  truncatis  ejus  principibus  Leolino  do  David ,  poten- 
tijfime  adquifivit.  Ehdnimo  dominium  Regni  Scotia ,  primo 
magni  induftria  conjitii ,  deinde  virtute  bellorum  vitiorio- 
fijfime  eft  adeptus.  Nihilominus  Comitatibus  Cornubia  do 
Northfolke  ( difponente  eo  cujus  eft  or  bis  terra  do  plenitudo 
ejus  J  ad  mantis  Edwardi  mirabiliter  devolutis ,  fids  fuccejfo - 
ribus  ampliftimam  reliquit  materiam  gloriandi .  Ubicunque 
igitur  Chriftus  habet  nomen ,  inter  pracellen tijjimos  regesfi - 
delium  habeat  &  Edwardus  honor  cm. 


T  t  2 
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The  famous  king  Edward  the  third,  which  had  fo  great 
victories  over  the  French,  to  the  greater  glory  than  good 
of  England,  as  fome  fay,  is  entombed  at  Weftminfter  with 
this,  when  he  had  raigned  fifty  years, 

Hie  decus  Anghrum ,  flos  regum  prater  it  orum , 

Fama  futurorum,  rex  element,  pax  populorum. 

Tee  tins  Edwardus ,  regum  complens  Jubilaum . 

King  Richard  the  fecond  his  grandchilde  and  fuccefTor, 
who  was  depofed  of  his  kingdom  by  Henry  the  fourth,  had 
for  his  kingdom  a  tomb  erected  at  Weftminfter  by  king 
Henry  the  fifth,  with  this  rude  glofi ng  epitaph, 

Prudens  ft  mnndus  Richardus  jure  fecundus. 

Per  fatum  viFtus ,  jacet  hie  fub  marmore  piclus . 

Verax  fermone  fiat,  dr  plenus  ratione  : 

Corpore  procerus ,  animo  prudens  ut  Iiomerus, . 

Ecctefia  favit ,  elates  fuppeditavit , 
phiemvis  proftravit  regalia  qui  violavit , 

Obruit  hareticos,  6*  eorum  Jlravit  amicos  .* 

0  clemens  Chrifte ,  tibi  devotus  fuit  ifle , 

Votis  Baptifuz  falves  quern  protulit  ifie. 

In  his  time  Robert  Hawley,  a  valiant  efquire,  was  mur- 
thered  in  Weftminfter  Church  in  fervice  time,  where  he 
had  taken  fanfluary,  and  is  there  buried  in  the  place  where 
he  was  firfl  afifaulted,  with  thefe  verfes, 

Me  dolus,  ira,  furor,  multorum  militis  atque. 

In  hoc  gladio  celebri  pietatis  afylo , 

Bum  Levita  Dei  fermones  legit  ad  aram , 

Prob  dolor  !  iffe  meo  Monacborum  [anguine  vultus 
Afperfi  moriens,  chorus  eft  mihi  tejiis  in  avian , 

Et  me  nunc  retinet  facer  hie  locus  Hawle  Robertum , 

Hie  quia  pejliferos  male  fenji  primiius  hojies. 

Famous  is  L.  Sicciniqs  Dentatus,  who  ferved  in  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  battails.  And  glorious  is  Henry  the 

fourth 
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fourth  emperour,  who  fought  fifty-two  battails  ;  and  like- 
wife  honourable  fhould  the  memory  be  of  Sir  Matthew 
GoUrneyour  countryman,  of  whofe  houfe  Sir  H.  Newton 
is  defcended,  which  commanded  in  battails,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  at  Stoke  Hamden,  in  Sommerfetfhire,  with  this  French 
memoriall  now  defaced. 

Icy  gift  le  noble  valient  Chevalir ,  Maheu  tie  G  nr  nay, 
jadis  Senefchall  de  Landes  id  Capitayn  du  Chajlel 
d' Aques  pour  nofire  Signior  le  Roy  en  la  Duche  de  Guien , 
qui  en  fa  Vie  fit  a  la  battaile  de  Benemazin ,  dr  a  la 
apres  a  la  fiege  de  Algezir  far  les  Sarazines  id  auxi  a 
les  baitayles  de  Seleufe ,  de  Creffy ,  de  Ingenejfe ,  de 
Poyters,  de  Nazar  a,  <hc.  Obiit  96  atatis ,  n6  Sep - 
temb.  1406. 

King  Henry  the  fifth,  who,  as  Thomas  Walfingham 
tefiifieth  of  him,  was  godly  in  heart,  fober  in  fpeech, 
fparing  of  words,  refolute  in  deeds,  provident  in  counfell, 
prudent  in  judgement,  modefl:  in  countenance,  magnani¬ 
mous  in  adfion,  conftant  in  undertaking,  a  great  almfgiver, 
devout  to  God-ward,  a  renowned  foldier,  fortunate  in  the 
held,  from  whence  he  never  returned  without  victory, 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter,  and  his  picture  was  covered 
with  fiiver  plate,  which  was  facrilegioufly  flollen  away, 
and  his  epitaph  defaced,  which  was  but  thefe  two  filly 
ve'rfes : 

Dux  Normannorum ,  verus  Gonqueftor  corum. 

Hares  Francorwn  decejjlt ,  id  Hector  eorwn. 

He  that  made  this  filly  one  for  Sir  John  Woodcock, 
mercer,  and  major  of  London  1405,  buried  in  St.  Alban’s 
in  Wood-firect,  thought  he  obferved  both  rime  and  reafon, 

Hie  jacet  in  requie  Woodcock  John  vir  generofusy 
Major  Londonice ,  Mercerus  valde  morofus . 

Hie  jacet  Tom  Shorthofe 

Sine  tomb,  fine  fheets,  fine  riches, 

fid  vixit  fine  gown, 

Sine  cloake,  fine  flirt,  fine  breeches. 


Henry 
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Henry  Chichely,  although  he  was  founder  of  All  Soul's 
Colledge  in  Oxford,  and  an  efpeciall  furtherer  of  learning, 
was  but  little  honoured  by  this  unlearned  epitaph,  1443. 

Pauper  eram  natus ,  pojl  primas  hie  relevatus. 

Jam  fum  projlratus,  &  vermibus  efca  paratus , 

Ecce  meum  tumulum . 

His  next  fucceffour,  one  John  Kempe,  happened  upon  a 
better  poet,  who  in  one  verfe  comprehended  all  his  dig- 
nites,  which  were  great, 

Johannes  Kempe . 

Bis  Primas ,  ter  praful  erat ,  his  cardine  functus* 

For  he  was  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  Chichefter,  and  Lon- 
don,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  then  Canterbury,  and  car- 
dinall,  fir  id  deacon,  then  priefl. 

This  that  followeth  is  engraven  about  a  fair  tombe  in  a 
goodly  chapped  adjoyning  to  the  quire  of  Saint  Marie’s 
Church  in  Warwick,  being  a  worthy  monument  of  fo 
noble  a  perfori,  fi nee  whofe  time,  although  but  late,  you 
may  obferve  a  great  change  both  of  the  heirs  of  his  houfe 

and  the  ufe  of  words  in  this  epitaph, 

# 

Pray  devoutly  for  the  foul  whom  God  ajfoile,  of  one  of  the 
moft  worjhipfull  knights  in  his  daies  of  manhood  and 
cunning,  Richard  Beauchamp ,  late  earl  of  Warwick,  lord 
Befpencer  of  Bergevenny ,  and  of  many  other  great  lord - 
/hips,  whofe  body  rejieth  here  under  this  tomb  in  a  ful 
fair  vault  of  Jione ,  fet  in  the  bare  roche.  The  which 
vifited  with  long  ficknefs  in  the  cajlle  of  Rohan ,  therein 
deceafed  full  ChriJHanly  the  laji  day  of  April ,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1439,  he  being  at  that  time  lieu¬ 
tenant  generall  of  France  and  the  dutchy  of  Nor - 
mandie ,  by  fufficient  authority  of  our  foveraign  lord 
king  Henry  the  fixt.  The  which  body  by  great  deli¬ 
beration ,  and  w or f oip full  conduFl  by  fea  and  by  land) 
uas  brought  to  Warwick  the  fourth  of  Offober,  the 

year 
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year  above/ aid,  and  zvas  laid  with  full  folemne  exequies 
in  a  fair  chef  made  of  ftone,  afore  the  weft  dore  of 
this  chappell,  according  to  his  laft  will  and  tef  ament, 
therein  to  reft,  till  this  chapped  by  him  devifed  in  his 
life  zuere  made ,  the  which  chapped  founded  on  the  roche , 
and  ad  the  members  thereof,  his  executors,  did  fully 
make  and  apparail  by  the  authority  of  his  faid  laft  will 
and  t  eft  ament.  And  thereafter ,  by  the  faid  authority , 
they  did  tranftaie  worftoipfully  the  faid  body  into  the 
vault  aforefaid  r  honoured  be  God  therefore. 

His  daughter,  the  counteffe  of  Shrewfbury,  was  buried 
in  St.  Faith’s  under  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  with  this, 

Here  before  the  image  of  Jheftu  lyeth  the  worjhipful  and 
right  noble  lady  Margaret ,  countefts  of  Shrewflury , 
late  wife  of  the  true  and  victorious  knight,  and  re¬ 
doubted  warriour  John  Talbot ,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  worftoipfully  died  in  Gicn  for  the  right  of  this 
land,  the  firft  daughter,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the 
right  famous  and  renowned  knight  Richard  Beau - 
champe ,  late  earl  of  IVarzvick,  which  died  in  Roane » 
and  of  dame  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  zvhich  Elizabeth 
was  daughter  and  heir  to  Thomas,  late  lord  Berkely , 
and  on  his  fide ,  and  of  her  mother's  fide ,  lady  Life 
and  Ties ;  which  countefs  paffcd  from  this  zuorld  the 
xii  1 1  day  of  June,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1468.  On 
whofe  foul  the  Lord  have  mercy. 

For  that  valorous  earl  her  hufband,  the  terror  of  France, 
I  have  elfewbere  noted  his  epitaph  ;  and  now  inflead  there¬ 
of,  I  will  give  you  to  underftand,  that  not  long  fince  his 
fword  was  found  in  the  river  of  Dordon,  and  fold  by  a 
pefant  to  an  armourer  of  Burdeaux,  with  this  infcription, 
but  pardon  the  Latlne,  for  it  was  not  his,  but  his  camping 
chaplain, 

SVM  TALBOTI  M.  fill.  C.  XLIIL 
PRO  VINCERE  INIMICOS  MEOS, 

This 
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This  infeription  following  is  in  the  cathedrall  church  at 
Roan  in  Normandy,  for  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  governor 
of  Normandy,  fon  to  king  Henry  the  fourth,  buried  in  a  fair 
plain  monument;  which  when  a  French  gentleman  advifed 
Charls  the  eighth,  the  French  king  to  deface,  as  being  a 
monument  of  the  Englifli  victories,  he  faid,  let  him  reft  in 
peace  now  he  is  dead,  whom  we  feared  while  he  lived. 

Cy  gift  feu  de  noble  memoire  haut  dr  jniiffant  prince  Jean, 
en  fon  vivant  regent  du  Royaume  de  France ,  Due  de 
Bethfort ,  pour  lequel  eft  fonde  nne  Mejfe  eft  re  par 
chacun  jour  perpetuellement  celebree  en  ceft  nut  el  par 
le  College  des  Clement  ins  incontinent  apres  prime  :  & 
trefpaffa  le  13  Septembre  1435  •  Auquel  13  jour  fern- 
bkiblement  eft  fonde  pour  luy  un  obit  en  cefte  eglife. 
Dieu  face  pardon  a  fon  ame . 

Upon  an  ancient  knight,  Sir  Jernegan,  buried  crofs- 
legged  at  Somerly  in  Suffolk,  fome  hundred  years  fince,  is 
written, 

Jefus  Chrifx  both  Ccd  and  man , 

Save  thy  fervant  Jernegan. 

Happy  and  prudent  king  Henry  the  7.  who  flopped  the 
ftreams  of  ci vi  11  blotid,  which  io  long  overflowed  England, 
and  left  a  moft  peaceable  ftate  to  his  pofterity,  hath  his. 
magnifkall  monument  at  Wcftminfter,  inferibed  thus, 

Septimus  hie  fitus  eft  Henricus ,  gloria  regum 
CunFtcrum  itlius  qui  tempefiate  fuemnt , 

Jngenio  atque  opibus  gefiarum  nomine  rerum  : 

Acceffere  quibus  nature 2  dona  benign  a , 

Front  is  honos ,  facies  aiigufla,  hcroica  forma  : 
JunFlaque  ei  fuavis  conjux  per  pit.  lehr  a ,  pudica 
Et  foecunda  fuit,  f (dices  prole  parentes, 

Henricum  quibus  oFlavum  terra  Anglia  debes. 

Hie  jacet  Henricus ,  hi  jus  nominis  vii.  Anglic?  quondam 
Rex,  Edmundi  Richmundice  Comitis  f  lius ,  qui  die  22. 
Aug .  Rex  crcatus ,  fiatim  pofl  apud  IVcfimonafl/srium 

3°- 
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30  OElob,  coronatur  anno  Dom.  1485,  m  oritur  delude 
xxi  April,  anno  atatis  Liii.  Regnavit  finnos  $xii- 
menfes  v  1 1 1  minus  uno  die . 

This  following  I  will  note  out  of  Hackney  Church,  that 
you  may  fee  that  the  clergie  were  not  alwayes  anticipating 
and  griping  many  livings  by  this  worthy  man,  which  re- 
linquiftied  great  dignities,  and  refufed  greater, 

Chriftophorus  Urfwiais  Regis  Henrici  Septimi  Elemofyna - 
rius,  vir  fua  at  ate  darns,  fmmnatibus  atque  infimati - 
bits  juxt a  charus.  Ad  exteros  reges  undecies  pro  patria 
legatus.  Decanatum  Eboracenfern ,  Archidiaconatum 
Richmnndia ,  Decanatum  Winforia  habitos  vivens  reli- 
quit.  Epifcopatum  Norwicenfem  obi  at  um  recufavit. 
Magnos  honores  tota  vita  fprevit,  frugali  vita  contcn- 
tus ,  hie  vivere ,  «hic  mori  voluit.  Plenus  annorunf 
obiity  ab  omnibus  defderatus .  Funeris  pompam  etiam 
tcjlamento  vetuit.  Hie  fepultus  carnis  refurredionem 
in  adventum  Chrifci  cxpeclat. 

Obiit  anno  Chrifti  incarnati  1521.  Die  23. 

Mart  ii.  Anno  at  at  is  fua  74. 

This  Teltamentarie  epitaph  I  have  read  in  an  old  manti- 
feript, 

Ter  ram  terra  tegit ,  Damon  peccatd  refumat : 

Res  habeat  Mundus ,  fpiritus  aha  petat. 

The  name  of  this  defundt  as  it  were  enigmatically  ex-? 
prefled  in  this  old  epitaph, 

Bis  fiat  hie  natus,  puer  61  bis,  bis  juvcnifque , 

Bis  vir ,  bifque  fenex ,  bis  dador,  bifque  facerdos. 

In  the  cathedrall  church  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  a  ilone 
is  inferibed  thus  without  name. 

Non  hominem  afpiciam 
ultra. 

Oblivio, 

Vos,.  L  V  «  This 
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This  man  yet  would  not  willingly  have  been  forgotten, 
when  he  adjoyned  his  arms  to  continue  his  memory,  not 
unlike  to  philofophers,  who  prefixed  their  names  before 
their  treatifes  of  contemning  glory. 

Another  likewife  fupprefling  his  name,  for  his  epitaph 
did  fet  down  this  goodly  admonition, 

Look  man  before  thee  how  thy  death  hafeth. 

Look  man  behinde  thee  how  thy  life  wajleth  ; 

Look  on  thy  right  fide  how  death  thee  defir eth , 

Look  on  thy  left  fide  how  fn  thee  begnileth  : 

Look  man  above  thee ,  joys  that  ever  will  laf , 

Look  man  beneath  thee ,  the  pains  without  ref . 

The  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  lyeth  buried  there  in 
the  high  quire,  fuppreffed  his  name  as  modeftly  as  any 
other  in  this, 

Hie  quidem  terra  tegitur 
Peccato  folvens  debitum, 

Cujus  nomen  non  impoftum , 

In  Libro  vitas  ft  inferiptum . 

In  the  cloifler  on  the  north  fide  of  St.  Paul’s  now 
ruinated,  one  had  this  infeription  upon  his  grave,  without 
name, 

VIX  I,  PE  CCA  VI ,  PiENITUI. 

NATURAE  CESSI. 

/ 

Which  Is  as  Chriftian,  as  that  was  profane  of  the  B.omans, 

AMICI 

DUM  VIVIMUS 
VIVAMUS. 

^  King  Henry  the  eighth,  who  fubverted  fo  many  churches, 
monuments,  and  tombs,  lyeth  inglorious  at  Windfor,  and 
never  had  the  honour  either  of  the  tomb  which  he  had 
prepared,  or  of  any  epitaph,  that  I  now  remember. 


But 
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But  his  brother-in-law,  king  James  the  fourth  of  Scot¬ 
land,  (lain  at  Fiodden,  though  the  place  of  his  burial!  is 
unknown,  yet  had  this  honourable  epitaph : 

Tama  orbem  replet ,  mortem  fors  occulit  :  at  tu 
Define  fcrutari  quod  tegat  of  a  folum  : 

Si  mihi  dent  animo  non  irnpar  fata  fepulchrum , 

Augnfla  efl  tumulo  terra  Britanna  meo. 

■>  % 

Queen  Jane,  who  died  in  child-birth  of  king  Edward 
the  fixtb,  and  ufed  for  her  device  a  phoenix ,  being  her 
paternal  creaft,  had  this' thereunto  alluding  for  her  epi¬ 
taph, 

Phoenix  Jana  jacet ,  nato  Phcenice ,  doJendum 
S a cuia  Phocnices  nulla  tulif  'e  duos. 

The  noble  Henry  earl  of  Surrey,  father  to  Thomas, 
late  duke  of  Morfolke,  and  the  right  honourable  and  nobly 
learned  late  earl  of  -  Northampton,  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth,  fir  ft  refining  our  homely  Englifh  poefie, 
among  many  other,  made  this  epitaph  comparable  with 
the  bed:,  for  Thomas  Clere,  Efq;  his  friend  and  follower, 
buried  at  Lambeth  1545, 

Norfolk  fprang  thee ,  Lambeth  holds  thee  dead , 

Clere  of  the  county  of  Cleremont  though  high 

Within  the  womb  of  Ormonds  race  thou  bred 
And  f aw  eft  thy  cofin  crowned  in  thy  fight  ; 

Shelton  for  love ,  Surrey  for  lord  thou  chafe , 

Aye  me,  while ,  life  did  l a  ft,  that  league  was  tender  ; 

Trowing  whofe  fleps  thou  fiiwefi  Kelfall  blaze , 

Launderfey  burnt ,  and  battere  cl Bullen  render, 

1 

Att  Muttr ell  gates  hopelefe  of  all  recure , 

Thine  earl  half  dead ,  gave  in  thy  hand  his  will : 

JVhich  caufe  did  thee  this  pining  death  procure, 

Ere  fummers  feven  times  feven,  thou  couldfl  fulfill. 
Ah,  Clere  /  if  love  had  booted,  care  or  cofl  ; 
Heaven  had  not  wonne,  7ior  earth  Jo  timely  loft. 


Uu  2 


The 
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The  duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brother,  Tons  of  Charles 
Brandon,  who  died  of  the  fweat  at  Bugden,  were  buried 
together  with  this, 

Una  fides  vivos  conjanxit,  religio  ima. 

Ardor  <b  in  Jiudiis  iinus,  6“  anus  amor. 

Abftuhi-  bos  ftmul  un'a  dies  :  duo  corpora  jungit 
Una  uriia ,  ac  mentis  anus  Olympus  habet. 

King  Edward  the  fixth,  although  he  had  his  father's 
fate  in  having  no  fepulchre,  yet  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
learned  elegie  compofed  by  Sir  John  Cheek,  too  long  to 
be  here  inferred,  and  this  diflich, 

Rex,  regis  natus,  regum  decus,  unic a  regni 
Spefque  falufquc  fui ,  conditur  hoc  tumulo . 

The  earl  of  Devonfliire,  Edward  Courtney,  honourably 
defcended  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  king  Edward  the 
fourth,  is  buried  at  Saint  Anthonies  in  Padua  with  this, 
which  I  fet  down  more  for  his  honour,  than  the  elegancy 
of  the  verfe : 

Anglia  quem  genuit  flier  at  qftie  habitura  pafronum , 
Corteneum  celfa  bcec  continet  area  Ducem  ; 

Credita  cavfa  necis ,  regni  affedlata  cupido, 

Regina  optatum  nunc  quoque  connubium . 

Cui  regni  proceres  non  confenfere ,  PhilippQ 
Reginam  Regi  j linger e  pojfe  rati. 

Europam  mule  fuit  juveni  peregrare  necefj'e 
Ex  quo  mors  mifero  contigit  ante  diem . 

Anglia  ft  plorat  defunBo  principe  tanto , 

Nil  miriim ,  Domino  deficit  ilia  pio. 

Sed  jam  Corteneus  coelo  fruiturque  beatis , 

Cum  doleant  Angli ,  cum  fine  fine  gemant : 

Cortenei  probitas  igitur ,  prafiantia ,  nomen , 

Dum  ftabit  hoc  temp  him,  vivida  femper  erunt  s 

Angliaque  bine  etiam  ftabit,  ftabuntque  Britanni, 
Conjugii  optati  fama  perennis  erit, 

Improba  natura  Leges  Libitina  re/cindens, 

Ex  aqno  juvenes  pracipitatque  fenes 
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Walter  Milles,  who  died  for  the  profeflion  of  his  faith, 
as  fome  fay,  made  this  epitaph  for  himfelf : 

Non  prava  impietas ,  aui  a'clg  criming  vita 
Armarunt  hoftes  in  men  fata  truces , 

Sola  jides  Chrifti  facris  Jignaia  libellis , 

Qua  vita  caufa  eft ,  eft  mibi  cavfa  necis .  > 

This  man  was  not  fo  godly,  as  he  was  impious,  as  It  feera- 
eth,  who  was  buried  in  the  night  without  any  ceremony, 
under  the  name  of  Menalcas,  with  this, 

Here  lyeth  Menalcas ,  as  dead  as  a  logge , 

Thai  lived  like  a  dive 1 1,  and  died  like  a  dogge  : 

Here  doth  he  lye,  faid  1  ?  then  fay  I  lye. 

For  from  this  place ,  he  parted  by  and  by. 

Bui  here  he  made  his  defceni  into  hell. 

Without  either  book ,  candle,  or  bell. 

This  may  feem  too  (harp©,  but  happily  It  proceeded  from 
fome  exulcerated  minde,  as  that  of  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  wickedly  detorted  out  of  the  fcrip- 
tines, 

Hie  eft , 

ppui  propter  nos  &  noftram  falutem ,  defeendit  ad  inferos . 

A  merry  and  wealthy  goldfmith  of  London  in  his  life¬ 
time  prepared  this  for  his  grave* (lone,  which  is  feen  at 
St.  Leonard’s,  neer  Fofler  Lane, 

When  the  bels  be  merrily  rung , 

And  the  mafs  devoutly  fang , 

And  the  meat  merrily  eaten  : 

Then  is  Robert  Traps ,  his  wife  and  children  quite 
fore  got  ten . 

Wherefore  Jhefu  that  of  Mary  fprong. 

Set  their  folds  the  faints  among  ; 

Though  it  be  undefer ved  on  their  fide, 

Let  them  evermore  thy  mercy  abide. 


Do&or 
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Doctor  Cams,  a  learned  phyfitian  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
co-founder  of  Gonwill  and  Caius  Colledge,  hath  onely  on 
his  monument  there, 

FUI  CAIUS. 

Which  is  as  good  as  that  of  that  great  learned  man  of  his 
profelfion,  Julius  Scaliger, 

SCALIGERI  QUOD  RELIQUUM. 

But  that  which  cardinal  Pool  appointed  for  himfelf,  is 
better  than  both,  as  favoring  of  Chriftian  antiquity. 

Depofitum  Poll  Cardinalis. 

This  enfuing  for  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  is  worthy  to  be  read,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
perfon,  who  was  a  wife  counfellor,  and  the  rarenefs  of 
jambique  verfes  in  epitaphs  (albeit  this  our  age  doth  delight 
but  as  he  faith,  Matos  Jambus  enetat ,  beat  bones. 

i 

Hie  Nicolaum  ne  Baconum  condition 
Exiftima  ilium,  tam  din  Britannici 
Regni  fecundum  columen  :  exitium  mails. 

Bonis  afylum ,  cceca  quem  non  extidit 
Ad  hunc  honor em  fors  ;  fed  aquitas ,  fides, 

DoBlrina,  (net as,  nnic a  6*  prudentia . 

Non  morte  raptum  crede,  qui  unica 
Vita  perennis  emcrit  duas :  agit 
Vitam  fecundam  coditus  inter  animos . 

Rama  implet  orbem ,  vita  qua  ilia  tertia  ejly 
Hac  poftum  in  area  eft  corpus ,  dim  anitni  domus  ; 
Area  dicat  a  fern  bite  ruse  memorise . 

The  excellent  poet  George  Buchanan,  who  is  thought 
to  have  made  this,  bellowed  thefe  four  verfes  upon  Mr. 
Roger  Afcham,  fometime  reader  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
her  fecretary  for  the  Latin  tongue^  one  of  the  firfl  refiners 
of  the  Latin  purity  among!!  us. 


Afehamum  - 
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Afchamum  ext  indium  patria,  Graiceque  Cam#  nee, 

Et  Latice  vera  cum  pietate  dolent. 

Principibus  vixit  cams ,  jucundus  amicis , 
modica ,  i/z  mom-  <izVz?r<?  /hwa  neqidt 

He  alfo  compofed  this  to  the  memory  of  that  worthy 
prelate  and  champion  of  our  church  John  Jewell,  bilhop 
of  Sarifbury  : 


Juelle ,  mater  quern  tulit  Devonia , 

Nutrixque  fovit  erudita  Oxonia  ; 

<puam  Maria  ferro  (7  igne  patria  expulit , 

Virtue  reduxit ,  Pnefulem  fecit  parens 
Elizabeth  a  aoEla  doUarum  artium , 

Pulvis  pufillus  te  fepulchri  hie  contegit. 

<pudm  parva  tellus  nomen  ingens  occulit  ? 

Mr.  Lambe,  a  man  which  deferved  well  of  the  city  of 
London  by  divers  charitable  deeds,  framed  this  for  him- 
feif, 

As  I  was  fo  be  ye , 

As  I  am  ye  Jhall  bee  : 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have , 

That  I  [pent,  that  I  had  : 

Thus  I  end  all  my  coft, 

Thai  I  left ,  that  I  loft. 

All  which  Claudius  Secundus  a  Romane  contained  in  thefe 
four  words : 

HIC  MECUM  HABEO  OMNIA, 


Short  and  yet  a  fufRcient  commendation  of  M,  Sandes 
was  this, 

Margareta  Sandes % 

Digna  hac  luce  diuturniore , 

Nifi  quod  luce  meliorc  digna. 

And  anfwerable  thereunto  is  this,  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
fame  namej 


1 
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Who  would  live  in  others  breath  P 
Fame  deceives  the  dead  maids  trufl : 

When  our  names  do  change  by  death  ; 

Sands  I  was ,  and  now  am  dufi . 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (to  whefe  honour  I  will  fay  no  more 
but  that  which  Marofaid  of  Marcellas,  nephew  of  Auguflus, 
Ofiendunt  t  err  is  hunc  taut  um  fata ,  nec  ultra  e[fe  ftmint ; 
which  alfo  was  anfwered  by  the  Oracle  to  Claudius  the  2J. 
emperour,  of  his  brother  Quintilius)  hath  this  mod  hap¬ 
pily  imitated  out  of  French  out  of  Monsr  Boniyet,  made 
by  Joach.  du  Bellay,  as  it  was  noted  by  Sir  George  Buc 
in  his  Poetica, 

England ,  Netherlands  the  heavens ,  and  the  arts, 

The  foiddiers  and  the  world  hath  made  fix  parts 
Of  noble  Sidney  ;  for  who  will  fuppofe, 

That  a  fmall  heap  of  ' fiones  can  Sidney  enclofe  ? 

England  had  his  body ,  for  fee  it  fed , 

Netherland  his  bloud  in  har  defence  feed : 

The  heavens  have  his  foul ,  the  arts  have  his  fame, 

The  foiddiers  the  grief  the  world  his  good  name , 

Upon  the  golden  lyon  rampant  in  Gules  of  the  houfe  of 
Albenye,  which  the  late  earl  H.  Fitz- Alan  bare  in  his  armes, 
as  receiving  the  earldome  of  Arundell  from  the  houfe  of 
Albenye,  one  compofed  this  epitaph. 

Aureus  ille  leo  ( reliqui  trepidate  leones ) 

Non  in  fanguineo  nunc  fiat  ut  ante  Jdo. 

Nam  leo  de  Iuda  vicit ,  vidloque  pepcrcit , 

Et  fie  cum  pat r is  duxit  ad  ufque  demos. 

Sic  cadit  ut  fur  gat,  fie  viFlus  vincit ,  6“  ilium , 

Quern  modo  terra  tulit,  nunc  Paradifus  habet . 

In  the  cloy  her  of  New  Colledge  in  Oxford  .this  following 
is  written  with  a  coal  for  one  Woodgate,  who  bequeathed 
200  pound  to  one,  who  would  not  bellow  a  plate  for  his 
memorial. 


Ileus 
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Hsus  Peripatetics , 

Conde  tibi  tumulum ,  nec  fide  hgredis  amori 

Epitaphiumque  compara  : 

Mortuus  eft ,  nec  emit  libris  hac  verba  ducentis. 

WOQDCATUS  HIC  SEPULTUS  EST. 

Therefore  the  counfaile  of  Diego  de  Valles  is  good,  who 
made  his  own  tomb  at  Rome  with  this  infeription, 

Ceria  dies  nulli  eft ,  mors  certa.  incerta  feqnentnm 
Cura  :  locet  tumulum  qui  fapit ,  ante  fibi. 

A  gentleman  falling  off  his  horfe,  brake  his  neck,  which 
fuddain  hap  gave  occafion  of  much  fpeech  of  his  former 
life,  and  fome  in  this  judging  world  judged  the  worff;  in 
which  refpeft  a  good  friend  made  this  good  epitaph,  re- 
membring  that  of  St.  Auguftine,  Mifericordia  Domini  inter 
pontem ,  6"  fontem , 

My  friend  judge  not  me , 

Thou  feeft  I  judge  not  thee  : 

Betwixt  the  ftirrup  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  I  ajkt ,  mercy  I  found. 

To  the  honour  of  Sir  Henry  Coodyer  of  Polefworth,  a 
knight  memorable  for  his  virtues,  an  affeffioned  friend  of 
his  framed  this  tetraflick, 

An  ill  year  of  a  Goody  er  us  bereft , 

Who  gone  to  God,  much  lack  of  him  here  left  : 

Full  of  good  gifts ,  of  body  and  of  ?ninde , 

Wife,  comely ,  learned \  eloquent,  and  kinds. 

Short  and  fufficient  is  this  of  a  mofl  worthy  knight, 
who  for  his  epitaph  hath  a  whole  colledge  in  Cambridge, 
and  commanded  no  more  to  be  inferibed  than  this ; 

Virtute  non  vi. 

Mors  mihi  lucrum. 

Hie  jacet  Gualtcrus  Mildmay  Miles,  dr  uxor  cjus . 

'Ipfe  cbiit  ultimo  clie  Marly  158c?, 

X  X  Ipfa 
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I  [fa  decimo  Sexto  Mart  ii ,  1576. 

Reliquerunt  duos  filios  Ff  tres  filias. 

Fundavit  Collegium  Emanuelis  Cantabrigia, 

Moritur  Cancellarius  61  fubthefaurarius  Scaccarii,  6* 
Regies  Map  eft  at  i  a  confiliis . 

Upon  a  young  man  of  great  hope,  a  ftudent  in  Oxford, 
was  made  this, 

Short  was  thy  life, 

Yet  livejl  thou  ever  i 
Death  hath  his  due. 

Yet  dieji  thou  never. 

Hitherto  I  have  prefented  to  you  amongft  others,  all  the 
epitaphs  of  the  princes  of  this  realme  which  I  have  found  ; 
and  juftly  blame-worthy  might  I  be,  if  I  fhould  not  do  the 
fame  honour  to  the  princes  of  our  time. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prince  admirable  above  her  fex  for 
her  princely  virtues,  happy  government,  and  long  conti¬ 
nuance  in  the  fame,  by  which  fhe  yet  furviveth,  and  fo 
{hall,  indeared  in  the  memory  not  onely  of  all  that  knew 
her,  but  alfo  of  fucceeding  pofterities,  ended  this  tranfitory 
life  at  Richmond,  the  24th  of  March  1602,  the  45th  year 
of  her  raign,  and  feventy  of  her  age. 

Upon  the  remove  of  her  body  to  the  palace  of  White¬ 
hall  by  water,  were  written  then  thefe  paflionate  dolefulj 
lines. 

The  queen  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 

Jt  every  Jlrqke  the  oars  tears  let  fall : 

More  clung  about  the  barge ,  fifh  under  water 
Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  fwome  blinde  after* 

J  think  the  barge -men  might  with  eajier  thighs , 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  peoples  eyes. 

For  how  fo  ere ,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  fcand \ 
Sh'ad  come  by  water^  had  fhe  come  by  land. 

Another  at  that  time  honored  her  with  this  :  H.  Holland. 
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Weep  great  eft  ifte ,  for  thy  miftrefs  death , 

Swim  in  a  double  fea  of  brakijh  "water  ; 

Weep  little  world for  great  Elizabeth , 

Daughter  of  War ,  for  Mars  himfelf  begat  her. 

Mother  of  peace ,  /or  brought  forth  the  later  s 
She  was  and  is ,  what  can  there  more  be  faid  ? 

On  earth  the  chiefs  in  Heaven  the  fecond  maids. 

Another  contrived  this  diflich  of  her  : 

Spain's  rod ,  Rome's  mine ,  Netherlands  relief e. 

Earth's  joy ,  England's  gem,  World's  wonder ,  Nature's 
chiefs.  » 

Another  on  queen  Elizabeth. 

Kings,  queens,  mens  judgements ,  eyes , 

See  where  your  mirrour  lyes  ; 

In  whom  her  friends  hath  feen s 
A  king's  fate,  in  a  queen  ; 

In  whom  her  foes  furvayd 
A  man's  heart ,  in  a  maid ; 

Whom,  leaf  men,  for  her  piety 
Should  judge,  to  have  been  a  Diety, 

Heaven  fence  by  death  did  fummon , 

To  fhew  Jhe  was  a  woman . 

But  upon  the  (lately  monument  which  king  James 
erefted  to  her  memory,  thefe  infcriptions  are  affixed.  At 
her  feet, 

MEMORISE  SACRUM. 

Religione  ad  primavam,  ftnceritatem  reftaurata,  pace  fun- 
data,  Monet  a  ad  juftum  valorem  re  duct  a,  rebellions 
domeftica  vindicata,  Gallia  malis  inteftinis  preecipiti 
fublevata,  Belgio  fuftentato,  Hifpanica  claffe  profligata, 
Hibernia  pulfts  Hifpanis ,  dr  rebeUibus  ad  deditionem 
coaSlis,  pacata  ;  Reditibus  utriufque  Academia  lege 
annonaria  plurimum  adauclis,  tota  denique  Anglia 
ditata,  prudent ijfmeque  Annos  XIV.  adminiftrata 

X  x  2  Elizabetha 
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Elizabetha  Regina ,  vidlrix,  trinmphatrix ,  pietatis 
Jiudiofijfima ,  fodiciffima ,  placida  morte  feptuagenarici 
foluta ,  mortales  reliquias  dum  Chrijlo  jubente  refurgant 
immortales ,  z/z  /W  ecclejia  celeberrima  ab  ipfa  confer - 
vaft?,  dr  denuo  f undata,  depofuit . 

At  her  head  this : 

MEMORISE  STERNE 

Elizabeths  Anglia,  Francis ,  dr  Hibernis  Regins,  R.  Hen- 
rici  Min.  filis,  R.  Henrici  Mil.  nepti,  R.  Edvardi 
iiii.  pronepti,  patris  parenti ,  Religionis  &  bonarnm 
artium  altrici :  plurimarum  linguarum  peritia,  prs- 
claris  turn  animi,  turn  corporis  dotibus ,  Regiifque  vir - 
tutibus  fupra  fexum. 

Principi  Incomp arabili. 

Jacobus  Magns  Britannia  Francis  &  Hibernis 
Rex,  virtutum ,  &  Regnorum  hsres,  bene  merenti 

Pie  pofuit. 

Her  neared  coufm  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  dowager  of 
France,  a  princefs  alfo  imcomparable  for  her  princely  en¬ 
dowments,  after  her  lamentable  death,  was  thus  defcribed  ; 

Regibus  orta,  auxi  Reges,  Reginaque  vixi  : 

Ter  nupta,  <b  tribus  orba  viris ,  tria  regiia  reliqui . 
Gallus  opes ,  Scotus  cunas,  habet  Angla  fepulchrum. 

But  the  magnificent  monument  which  the  king  ereffed 
when  he  tranflated  her  body  from  Peterborough  to  Weft- 
minffer,  is  thus  infcribed, 

D.  O.  M. 

Bona?  Memoriae  8c 
Spei  aeternae, 

Maris  Stuarts  Scotorum  Regins,  Francis  Dotaris,  Ja¬ 
cobi  v.  Scotorum  Regis  fills  dr  hsredis  unics,  Henrici 
vi  r.  Ang .  Regis  ex  Margaret  a  majori  natu  filia  ( Ja¬ 
cobs  i  hi.  Regi  Scotorum  matrimonio  copul  at  a)  pro- 
neptis  Edzv .  iv.  Ang l is  Regis  ex  Elizabetha  filiarum 

natu 
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natu  maxima  abneptis .  Francifci  II.  Gallorum  Regis 
conjugis ,  Corona  Anglia ,  dum  vixit  cert  a  <&  indubi- 
tata  haredis ,  Jacobi  Magna  Britannia  Monarchic 

potentijjimi  matris. 

Stirpe  verb  regia  6*  antiquijjhna  prGgnata  erat ,  maxi- 
mis  totius  Eu ropes  principibus  agnatione  &  cognations 
conjunct  a ,  6"  exquifitiffimis  animi  <b  corporis  dotibus 
&  ornament  is  cumulatijfima  :  verum  ut  funt  varia  re¬ 
rum  humanarum  vices ,  poftqudm  annas  plus  minus  vi- 
ginti  in  cuftodia  detenia  for  titer  fyjlrenue  ( fed fruftra ) 
cum  malevolorum  obtreEtationibus ,  timidorum  fufpicio- 
nibus ,  6  inimicorum  capitalium  infidiis  conflict  at  a 

effet,  tandem  inaudito  6'  infefto  Regibus  exemplo  fecuri 
percutitur. 

Et  contempto  mundo ,  deviEla  morte ,  laffato  carnifce, 
Chriflo  fervatori  anima  falutem ,  Jacobo  filio  fpem  Regni 
&  pofleritatis  A  univerfis  cadis  infaufia  fpectatoribus 
exemplum  patientia  commendans  pie ,  patient  er,  hit  re - 
pule  cervicem  Regiam  fecuri  male  diet  a  fubjecit ,  &  vita 
caduca  fortem  cum  ccelefiis  regni  perennitate  comma - 
tavit . 

vi.  Idus  Februarii ? 

Anno  Chrifii  mdlxxxvii. 

JEtatis  xxxxvi. 

Obruta  frugifero  fenfim  fic  cefpite  furguni 
Semina,  per  multos  qua  latuere  dies. 

Sanguine  fancivit  feedus  cum  plebe  Jehova , 

Sanguine  placabant  numina  fanEla  patres  : 

Sanguine  confperfi  quos  praterit  ira  Penates 
Sanguine  fignata  efi  qua  modo  cedit  humus . 

Parce  Dens,  fatis  ef,  irfandos  fife  dolor es, 

Inter  funefi os  pervolet  ilia  dies. 

Sit  Reges  madtare  nefas,  ut  /anguine  poflhac 
Purpurea  nunquam  terra  Britanna  fluat. 

Exemplum  pereat  cafa  cum  vidnere  Chrifa ; 

Inqiie-  malum  praceps  author ,  &  altar  eat. 

Si 
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Si  meliore  fui  poft  mortem  parte  triumphet, 

Carniftces  file  ant,  tormina ,  clauftra ,  cruces . 
dfuem  clederant  curfim  fuperi  Regina  peregit  ; 

Tempora  lata  Dens,  tempora  dura  dedit . 

Edidit  eximiwn  fato  properante  Jacobum , 

Quern  Pallas,  Mufce,  Delia  fata  colunt. 

Magna  viro,  major  natu,  fed  maxima  partu 
Conditur  hie  regum filia,  fponfa,  parens. 

Det  Dens  ut  nati  &  qui  poft  nafeentur  ab  ilia, 

Mternos  vuleant  hinc  fine  nube  dies. 

H.  N.  gemens  P. 

For  prince  Henry,  her  grandchild,  of  whofe  worth  Eng¬ 
land  feemeth  unworthy,  many  excellent  epitaphs  were  com-- 
pofed  every  where  extant,  but  this  have  1  felected ; 

Reader,  'wonder  think  it  none, 

Though  I  j 'peak  and  am  a  ft  one, 

Here  is  ftorindc  cceleftiall  duft , 

And  I  keep  it  but  in  truft. 

Should  I  not  my  treafure  tell, 

Wonder  then  you  might  as  'well , 

How  this  ft  one  could  choofe  but  break , 

If  1  had  not  learnt  to  fpeake. 

Hence  amazed  and  afke  not  me, 

Whofe  thefe  [acred  aftoes  be. 

Purpofely  it  is  conceal'd. 

For  if  that  fhould  be  reveal'd, 

Hll  that  reade  would  by  and  by, 

Melt  themfelves  to  tears,  and  dy. 

Within  this  marble  cafket  lies 
A  mat  chiefs  jew  ell  of  rich  prize, 

Whom  Nature  in  the  world's  difdaine 
But  flocwd,  and  then  put  up  againe. 

On  Queen  Anne. 

March  with  his  windc  hath  ftruck  a  cedar  tall. 

And  weeping  Aprill  mourns  that  cedar's  fall, 

And 
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And  May  intends  no  flowers  her  month  fhall  bring , 
Since  fie  muji  loofe  the  flower  of  all  the  ffring. 

Thus  Marches  winds  hath  caufed  Aprill fiowers. 
And  yet  fad  May  muji  loofe  her  flower  of  fiowers. 

Another  on  Queen  Anne. 

Thee  t6  invite ,  the  great  God  fent  a  fitar , 

Whofe  near  eft  friend  and  kinne ,  good  princes  are; 

Who ,  tho’  they  run  their  race  of  men ,  and  dye. 

Death  fierves  but  to  refine  their  majeftie ; 

So  did  our  queen  her  court  from  hence  remove , 

And  left  this  earth ,  to  be  enthron'd  above . 

Then  fie  is  chang’d \  not  dead ',  no  good  prince  dies. 
But  like  the  fun,  doth  onely  fet  to  rife. 

On  King  James. 

He  that  hath  eyes,  now  wake  and  weep ; 

He  whofe  waking  was  our  fleep, 

Is  fallen  afleep  himfelf,  and  never 
Shall  wake  more ,  till  wake  for  ever  : 

Death's  iron  hand  hath  clos'd  thofe  eyes , 

That  were  at  once,  three  kingdoms  fpies. 

Both  to  forefee,  and  to  prevent 
Dangers,  fo  foon  as  they  were  meant. 

That  head  whofe  working  brain  alone 
Thought  all  mens  quiet,  but  his  owns. 

Is  fallen  at  reft  (oh ! )  let  him  have 
The  peace  he  lent  us,  to  his  grave, 

If  no  Naboth,  all  his  raigne 
Was  for  his  fruitful l  vineyard  fame. 

If  no  Uriah  loft  his  life, 

Becaufe  he  had  too  fay r  a  wife , 

Then  let  no  Shemie’s  curfes  wound 
His  honour ,  or  prophane  this  ground : 

Bet  no  black  mouthed  breathed  ranke  cur , 

Peaceful  James  his  afhes  ftur. 

Princes  are  gods  (Of  J  do  not  then 
Take  in  their  graves  to  prove  them  men . 


Another 
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Another  on  King  James. 

For  two  and  twenty  years  long  care , 

For  providing  fuch  an  heir. 

Which  to  the  peace  he  had  before. 

May  add  twice  two  and  twenty  more. 

For  his  days  travel,  and  nights  watches , 

For's  crafie  fleep  ftolen  by  fnatches. 

For  two  fierce  kingdoms  wound  in  one , 

For  all  he  did \  and  meent  to  have  done. 

Do  this  for  him,  write  o' re  his  dufty 
James  the  peacefull,  and  the  juft. 

On  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Seek  not,  reader,  here  to  finde , 

Entomb'd,  the  throne  of  fuch  a  minde, 

As  did  the  brave  Guftavus  fill,  ( 

Whom  neither  time  nor  death  can  kill : 

Go  and  read  all  the  Csefars  aids, 

' The  rage  of  Scithian  cataracks . 

What  Epire,  Greece,  and  Rome  hath  done , 
What  kingdomes  Gothes  and  Vandals  won , 

Reade  all  the  worlds  heroique  Jlory, 

And  learn  but  half  this  hero's  glory, 

\ Thefe  conquered  living,  but  life  flying. 

Reviv'd  the  foes ,  he  conquer'd  dying . 

And  Mars’  hath  offered  at  his  fall 
An  hecatomb  of  generals  : 

The  great  comparer  could  not  tell 
Whence  to  draw  out  his  parellelle. 

Then  do  not  hope  to  find  him  here, 

For  whome  earth  was  a  narrow  fpheer. 

Nor  by  a  fearch  in  this  finall  marble  rooms, 
To  finde  a  king  ft  far  above  a  tombe. 

Another. 

Upon  this  place  the  great  Guftavus  dy'd, 

While  victory  lay  weeping  by  his  fide , 
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Upon  the  tomb  of  the  heart  of  Henry  the  third,  late 
Iting  of  France,  flaine  by  a  Jacobine  Fryer  1589. 

Whether  thy  choice,  or  chance ,  thee  hither  brings  ; 

Stay,  pajfenger ,  and  waile  the  hap  cf  kings. 

This  little  Jlgne  a  great  king's  heart  doth  hold , 

That  rul'd  the  fickle  French,  and  Polacks  bold , 

Whom ,  with  a  mighty  warlick  hoft  attended , 

With  tr alter ous  knife,  a  coivled  monfier  ended. 

So  fray  l  are  even  the  highefi  earthly  things , 

Co,  paffenger ,  and  ivaile  the  fate  of  kings . 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox* 

Are  all  difeafes  dead,  or  'will  Death  fay 

die  might  not  kill  this  prince  the  common  way  ? 

It  was  even  thus,  and  Time  with  Death  confpirtd. , 

To  make  his  death ,  as  was  his  life ,  admired. 

The  commons  were  not  fummond  now,  l fee, 

Meerly  to  make  laws,  but  to  mourne  for  thee. 

No  iefs  than  all  the  bi/hops  might  fuffice 
To  wait  upon  fo  great  a  facrifice . 

The  court  the  altar  was,  the  waiters,  peers , 

The  mirrhe  and franckincenfe ,  great  Ccefar's  tears . 

A  funerall  for  greater  pcmpe  and  fate, 

Nor  time  nor  death  could  ever  celebrate » 

Upon  Sir  Francis  Vere. 

When  Vere  fought  death,  arm'd  with  his  fword  and Jhiplds 
Death  was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  field ; 

But  when  his  weapons  he  had  laid  afide. 

Death  like  a  coward  frock  him,  and  he  dyJA 
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Upon  Mr.  Edmund  Spencer  the  famous  poet* 

At  Delpho's  Jhrine  one  did  a  doubt  propound \ 

Which  by  the  oracle  mujl  be  releafed . 

Whether  of  poets  "were  the  befl  renowned, 

Thofe  that  furv  'roe ,  or  thcfe  that  be  deccafed  ? 
The  god  made  anfwer  by  divine  fuggeflion , 
While  Spencer  is  alive,  it  is  no  quefii&u 
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